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CHAPTER I. 
A RACE AND A REJECTION. 


A ia sunshine lay broad upon a deep-blue expanse of water, but the 

sea was very far from a state of dream-like repose. It was 
covered with white-caps, and the thunder and dash of the breakers 
mingled with the whistling of the wind through the forest upon the 
shore. 

The two boats hurrying with sails set towards the Schleswi 
Holstein coast had to hold their course in spite of waves rolling high, 
and a keen wind from the north, but the helm of each skiff must have 
been in a skilled hand, for they kept steadily on their way, making 
finally towards the castle or manor-house which, with broad marble 
terraces and high pointed tiled gables, looked out from a thickly-wooded 
park, where the leaves were fas beginning to glow with autumnal 
tints. a, 
It was a huge old pile, still showing traces of its former occupation 
as a fortress, although quite without medisval pretensions or splendor. 
Its gray walls, rising bare and massive, seemed, however, to look 
abroad defiantly over the ocean, ready to brave its storms and breakers. 

At a window in the second story stood a lad of about fifteen, a slender 
handsome youth, looking eagerly out upon the sea. At last he turned 
towards the interior of the room, exclaiming, “Thére they come! 
They will land in a minute !” 

The old gentleman to whom these words were addressed, and who 
was seated at a writing-table covered with books and papers, seemed to 
take but little interest in the fact which they announced ; for he replied, 
in a tone of some displeasure, “‘ What is to me of your Latin lesson, 
Otto, if you persist in standing at that window? Pray come here, and 
let us begin.” 
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Otto paid no heed, but went on eagerly: “They have all sails set; . 
the waves are fairly breaking over them ; they’ve had a magnificent 
run !” 

“A foolhardy run,” the old gentleman said, shaking his head.’ 
“What madness to undertake a race in such weather as this, and with 
ladies on board, too! It is just like Herr von Mansfeld ; and Captain 
Horst is sure to second him. But come, since you see the boats have 
arrived safely, let us go back to our books.” 

“Those confounded books! It is all their fault that I had to we 4 
at home to-day !” the lad pouted as he nevertheless obeyed, and too. 
his seat at the table. The tutor tried to frown severely, a task quite 
impossible for his pedantic but good-humored countenance. “Oh, 
yes! oh, yes! sail, ride, hunt; it is all you think of: you utterly forget 
that there is something else to be learned in this world.” 

“ Pshaw ! what do I care about study? I mean to be a soldier, like 
my father.” 

“ And do you suppose you can be a soldier without study? Be- 
sides, a lad like you cannot tell what his vocation in life is, At your 
age there are no settled convictions.” 

“ At my age?” the boy repeated. “TI am fifteen, Herr Doctor, and 
you and the entire household persist in treating me like a child. Only 
let the war break out, and I’ll soon have done with all this rubbish of 
books !” 

“ Bravo, Master Otto !” said a deep voice from the door-way, as the 
door was slowly opened and upon the threshold appeared a strongly- 
built manly individual about thirty years of age, in the costume worn 
by the wealthy peasants of the vicinity. He seemed, however, quite 
at home in the castle, for he advanced, without waiting for an invita- 
tion, and held out his hand to the lad, who sprang up with a cry of 
delight: “ Arnulf! Have you come again?” 

“Ah, when Herr Arnulf Jansen makes his appearance all lessons 
are at an end,” the tutor said, in despair, but good-naturedly. “ In- 
deed, there’s no need for your making my pupil more intractable than 
he is. I have trouble enough with him.” 

“ He’ll never be a bookworm, Herr Doctor,” said Jansen. Then, 
seeing the good doctor’s face fall, he added, hastily, “I mean no discour- 
tesy, but only that some men, like yourself, for example, Herr Lorenz, 

_are made to pore over books, and others, like young Master Otto here, 
are born to battle with life and the world and to be ready to strike a 
good blow where it is needed. One can see with half a glance what 
the lad was made for.” 

“To strike a good blow!” the boy interposed, exultantly. “I wish 
the time for it had come !” 

“But it hasn’t come yet, pray remember,” exclaimed Lorenz, ex- 
tending his arms over his beloved books as if to shield them from his 
pupil’s assault. Arnulf Jansen nodded to the young enthusiast, and 
said, significantly,— 

“Tt may come sooner than we think.—I wanted to speak to the 
Frau Baroness; and is the Friulein at home?” 


“ Nora has been out sailing with Hellmuth and our guests,” replied . 
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- Otto, “but they must have landed by this time. Yes, there they 
come! «Now I shall know which boat got first to Strandholm.” 

He rushed out of the room to greet the returning party. The doc- 
tor, with a sigh of resignation, closed his book, and Jansen repeated, 
grufily, “With Hellmuth! Of course the new lord of the manor is 
here.” 

“Yes, he came a week ago,” replied Lorenz. ‘“ Have you not seen 
him ?” ; 

“No; nor do I wish to see him.” 

“You are wrong. Baron Hellmuth is a very charming person.” 

“And a Dane into the bargain. He makes no secret of it, and a 
new order of things is already established on the Mansfeld estates.” 

The doctor’s face suddenly took on a troubled expression ; he shrugged 
his shoulders as he replied,— - 

“ How could he be otherwise, educated as he has been? He was 
the’ merest child when his mother married again. She could not be 
deprived of her only son, and his step-father, Count Odensborg, has had 
the entire training of him. He has been systematically estranged from 
his home and his family: it is his misfortune, not his fault.” 

“ But it is his fault that never in all these long years has he shown 
any interest in his home,—that he has never found time to pay a visit 
here where he was born, where his father was buried, where his old 
grandparents were living. It is his fault that he never even came to 
close the old baron’s eyes. He has never cared for his country or his 
family, and he cannot expect to have any one here interested in him. 
He will probably soon return—whence he came.” 

“TT hardly think so,” Lorenz interposed. ‘‘ The proprietorship of the 
estates necessitates his stay here for the present; and then—you know 
the provisions of the will.” 

Arnulf frowned darkly, and his voice sounded sullen and angry, as 
__ he replied, “ Yes, I know them; and the old baron deserves no rest in 
his grave, after what he has done.” 

“ Arnulf !” 

. “Yes, Herr Doctor, I mean what I say. While he lived he was 
just and true, and his grand-daughter was always his favorite; and 
with his last breath he sells her to a man who has come to be an enemy 
to his country.” 

“You have a terribly disagreeable way of expressing yourself,” said 
Lorenz, angrily. ‘‘Sells’ ! it is no word to use in speaking of the last 
wish of a dying man with regard toa union between cousins. Possibly 
the old baron cherished the desire of assuring by this marriage the 
future of Leonora and her brother, but his chief object certainly was to 
achieve by means of a young and lovely wife that in which he had un- 
fortunately failed,—the winning of Hellmuth back to his home and his 
family. You view everything through a distorted medium, and you 
grow coarse and rude, living alone on your great farm. It is easy to see 
that there is no feminine influence in your life. You should take a 
wife, Jansen.” 

“ My house is well ordered without a wife,” Jansen replied, grufily, 
as he turned away to the window. Fea 
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“ Still, another order of affairs would do its master no harm. You 
are thirty years old, Arnulf, and one of the richest men in the country- 
side. You would surely succeed in your wooing. When do you 


mean——” 


“You need not trouble yourself, doctor,” Jansen interrupted, 
roughly. “TI do not choose to marry, and there’s an end of it.” 

The old gentleman shook his head, but made no rejoinder, for just 
at this moment voices were heard without, and the young baron entered 
the room in company with a young lady and with Otto, who was say- 
ing, in a tone of disappointment, ‘Then you both arrived at the same 
time. I thought Fritz Horst would have been first.” 

“ Would it have been a great satisfaction to you if he had beaten 
me by a few boat-lengths?” asked Hellmuth, laughing. “No, my 
dear young cousin, this time I have been even with the captain. The 
wager was undecided: the boats reached Strandholm at one and the 
same moment.” 

Meanwhile, the young lady had advanced into the room. It was 
easy to see that she and Otto were sister and brother: the resemblance 
between them betrayed their relationship. Their features were wonder- 
fully alike: each had dark-brown eyes ; the soft brown hair that curled 
close to the head of the boy was knotted in rich braids at the back of 
the girl’s head. But, while Otto was all life and youthful energy, his 
sister’s beautiful face expressed a cool gravity which hardly befitted her 
nineteen years, but which might perhaps be explained by her mourning- 
attire. She nodded kindly to the doctor, and frankly offered Jansen her 
hand: “ We have not seen you for a long time, Arnulf. Have you been 
away ?” 

“No, Fraulein Leonora, but I was fearful of intruding while the 
Danish gentlemen are here,” the man replied, with a dark glance 
towards the young baron, who now approached him. 

“Herr Arnulf Jansen, our neighbor,” said Leonora, by way of 
introduction. ‘My cousin, Baron Mansfeld.” 

“ Jansen,—Jansen,” Hellmuth repeated, slowly. “The name brings 
ad some memory of my childhood. Were we not playmates, as 

oys?” 
Me Possibly, Herr Baron,” was the cold reply. ‘“ But we have both 
forgotten it long since,” : 

“T have not,” said Hellmuth, more amused than offended by this 
rebuff. “My memory is good in such matters: it tells me at present . 
that Arnulf Jansen was just as blunt and inaccessible formerly as he is 
now. You are not changed.” 

There could be no greater dissimilarity than that, between the two 
men now confronting each other, and yet they were sons of the same 
fatherland, children of the same Northern home, fair-haired and blue- 
eyed like genuine Northmen. 

Hellmuth von Mansfeld, slender and elegant in figure, had the air 
of a man who has lived much in society. His features were perha 
tather too delicate, and his white, shapely hands hardly looked fit to 
hold a boat’s helm in weather like the present. Nevertheless there was 
something unusually attractive about the young baron: his thorough 
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amiability atoned for what might seem a certain lack of manly self- 
assertiow. He appeared to take life very easily, and to be brimming 
over with mirth and good humor, which last was in no wise affected by 
his former playmate’s surliness. 

Arnulf Jansen was probably three or four years his elder. His 
hair and éyes were a ‘hake darker than those of the young baron, his 
face was tanned by the sun and exposure to rough weather, and his 
sturdy brown fists were evidently used to hard \olien: His powerful, 
thick-set figure, his strong rather gloomy cast of countenance, could 
lay no claim to beauty, but they were such as to inspire respect. His 
bearing and manner were as blunt and ey as his words : the man was 
either ignorant of conventional forms or disdained them. Apparently 
he took pride in seeming a genuine peasant, although his language 
betrayed a superior degree of culture. 

‘“‘T have not seen as much of the world as you have, Herr Baron,” 
he said, replying to Hellmuth’s last remark. “There is much to be 
learned in Copenhagen, in Paris, and in Italy of which men like myself 
have no idea.” a 

There was a kind of challenge in his tone, but Hellmuth did not 
seem to notice it. He merely shrugged his shoulders: “There cer- 
tainly is more to be learned there than by simply living on one’s land.” 

Either the half-contemptuous shrug or the words themselves gave 
offence to Arnulf, for he retorted, angrily, “The land to which we 
cling is our home. We were born upon it, we cleave to it, and we 
will defend it with our lives against whoever would take it from us.” 

“ Arnulf!” said Leonora, in a warning undertone. 

The single word had an instantaneous effect upon the angry man. 
He controlled himself by an effort, and then went on in a gentler tone: 
“Those are our sentiments hereabouts, Herr von Mansfeld: we all 
share them. And now good-by: I must go to the Frau Baroness.” 

He turned away with a rather surly bow and left the room. Hell- 
muth looked after him half in irritation, half in amusement: “ What 
a bear Jansen is! He always was a genuine peasant, coarse and inso- 
lent. But he was a bear in strength too: no one could stand against 
him.” 

“ Arnulf Jansen has Friesland blood in his veins,” Leonora said, 
quietly, “and he has the faults as well as the virtues of his race. 
Such natures often seem rude and rough, and are perhaps so in reality, 
- but, on the other hand, they know. how to resist the storm; and 

nothing can drive them to forsake what they consider a re 3 
“ Ah, this rough-hewn hero impresses my lovely cousin, I perceive,” 


Hellmuth said, with a slight sneer. “ He seems to occupy an anoma-: 


lous position here in the castle, and to feel perfectly at home.” ~ 

“He is a friend of the family.” a 

“ That—peasant ?” 

The question expressed both surprise and contempt. Leonora’s 
eyes flashed as she replied, with emphasis, “ Yes, that peasant !” 

“He saved the life of our father when he was sorely wounded in 
the battle that decided our country’s destiny,” Otto eagerly interposed. 
“Arnulf, then only sixteen years old, contrived to cover the colonel 

‘ 
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with his own body, to bring him off the field while bullets rained 
about them, and finally to.conduct him in safety through all the misery 
of the retreat to his home. Did you really not know this, Hellmuth ?” 

“ Ah, indeed! it was he, then, who saved my uncle’s life,” the 
young baron said, carelessly. ‘True, I remember the affair now; but 
I had quite forgotten it. It is hard to keep all these bits of family 
history in one’s mind. This, then, is the cause of Leonora’s admira- 
tion for this Friesland hero, who evidently throws me quite into the 
shade. If he were not a peasant,—who knows ?—there might be some 
danger——” 
He laughed at his comical idea, and gave his cousin a mocking 
glance. But he encountered an icy look, and the girl’s words were 
coldly reproving : ‘“‘ We were speaking of our dead father, Hellmuth, 
and of a time of sore distress for our country !” 

“Good heavens, yes! but one cannot always be in such deadly 
earnest,” Hellmuth exclaimed, impatiently, turning towards the two 
other members of the boating-excursion, who entered the room at that 
moment. 

“Here come the laggards,” cried Otto, but the tone in which he 
spoke was far more cordial than that with which he had greeted his 
cousin Hellmuth. 

Captain Horst, a tall muscular figure, whose every motion betrayed 
the soldier in spite of his civilian’s dress, was no youth: his age might 
be between thirty and forty. His bearded face was intelligent rather 
than handsome, and his speech and bearing were characterized by a re- 
pose which might have been accounted phlegm but for his eyes. They 
were very dark, and, although usually calm and grave, could upon oc- 
casion flash with a rare degree of fire. 

His companion, a graceful little creature, was perhaps as old as 
Leonora Waldow, but she looked much younger, and the dimples in 
her rosy cheeks betokened a sunny light-hearted temperament, although 
just at present there was a decidedly pettish expression upon her charm- 
ing face, and the gesture with which she took the hat from her fair 
head and tossed it upon the nearest chair was that of a spoiled child. 

“So late, monsieur and mademoiselle?” was Hellmuth’s greeting to 
the pair. ‘“ Why did you land at the village below, instead of coming 
up to the terrace? You must have had to walk all around the park.” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders: “I only obeyed orders. 
Fraulein von Bernsholm desired me to do so.” 

“TI did not want to be a moment longer upon the water,” the youn 
lady declared, decidedly. “I had had quite enough of sailing in mr 4 
detestable weather.” : 

“The weather is delightful,” said Horst, quietly. “The sea is 
rather high, and the wind is just right for sailing.” 

“ And the foam dashed up and wet us to the skin, and our boat 
shot through the waves at such a speed that it deafened and blinded 
me, and you sat at the helm and laughed at my terror. I cannot 
understand how you could insist upon my taking such a sail.” 

“TI? But, Fraulein von Bernsholm, I expressly advised you not to 
go. It was you who insisted.” 
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“ How could I know that the sea was so high ?” 

“Tt was very easy to perceive that from the shore.” 

“You are in disgrace, Horst,” said Hellmuth, laughing. “No ex- 
cuse will avail you. Beg Fraulein von Bernsholm’s ane upon the 
spot.” 
Pe rrhe captain seemed nowise inclined to follow this advice, and it is 
doubtful if he could have obtained pardon had he asked it, for the 
young lady retired to the depths of an arm-chair, evidently very much 
out of sorts and determined to be at odds with all the world. 

“We were going to try the new grand piano which I ordered,” 
Hellmuth went on. “It has just been placed in the drawing-room ; 
and I trust my stern cousin will admit that I have attained some pro- 
ficiency in this direction.” ; 

“TJ never questioned your social accomplishments,” said Leonora, 
coldly. ““ Are you not coming too, Eva?” 

Eva leaned back her head and closed her eyes: “ No, I have a head- 
ache from that odious sail, and I must rest.” 

“Captain Horst, we must all do penance for your sins,” said Baron 
Mansfeld, with a laugh. “ But Otto will play our accompaniments: 
T’ll beg him off from his Latin lesson.—You’ll let him come, Herr 
Doctor, will you not?” 

Dr. Lorenz had paid very little attention, or rather none at all, 
to what was going on. He had come to a very interesting place in his 
book, and was so absorbed that he did not understand the young man. 
“‘ What do you say, Herr Baron?” he now asked, absently. 

“T want to beg off my young cousin. Give him a holiday this 
afternoon. Boys must not be overtasked.” 

Lorenz shook his head, but made no objection. Otto, however, 
instantly took up the cudgels: “ Hellmuth, I must beg you to alter your 
tone: you seem determined to treat me like a child. If you do not 
stop——” 

“You'll have me out?” laughed Hellmuth. “ That duel will have 
to be postponed. You're not come to the fighting age yet. Heavens! 
what a frown! Bea good fellow and come!” 

And he put his hand on the lad’s shoulder and led him off. In 
spite of his teasing ways, there was such an undeniable charm in Hell- 
muth’s manner that even Otto was soothed by it, and accompanied. his 
cousin not all unwillingly, while Nora and Dr. Lorenz followed them. 

Captain Horst seemed about to imitate their example, but suddenly: 
to bethink himself, for just as he reached the door he turned back and 
approached the arm-chair in which Eva was half reclining. For a few 
seconds he stood silently looking down at the fair face leaning back 
among the cushions with closed eyes, and then he said, in an undertone, 
“T am in disgrace, it seems.” 

She sat up, surprised and irritated: “ Are you here still ?—I thought 
you had gone with the others to try the new piano.” 

“No: I preferred staying with you.” 

“With me? I said I had a headache and needed rest.” 

ee are out of humor, Fraulein von Bernsholm,” Horst said, 
quietly. 
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“ And if I were, your presence certainly would not improve my 
temper.” 

“T know that. But, since this is probably the last time we shall 
be together-——” 

Eva turned, with a startled look: “ The last time?” 

“Yes; you intend returning to your guardian’s to-morrow, you tell 
me, and I leave Mansfeld in a few days. Moreover, I am a soldier, 
and war is doubtless at hand. Therefore before I go I have something 
I wish to say to you.” 

His words evidently produced the desired effect. The young girl’s 
discontented air vanished, and she replied, rather graciously, “ Pray 
what is it?” : 

“T love you,.Eva, and I pray you to marry me,” the captain said, 
on the instant. , 

Eva started up, and gazed at him as if unable to trust her ears. 
“You pray me——?” 

“To marry me. You cannot fail to have seen how long I-——” 

“ How dare you, Captain Horst?” the girl indignantly interrupted 
him. 

He looked at her amazed: “ Why should I not dare to make love 
to you ?” 

“ Make love to me! Is that really what you mean by your stupid 
words ?” 

“But let me explain. I never was a good hand at sentiment: I 
cannot help blurting right out what I think and feel.” 

The young lady stood erect and evidently imagined herself the ideal 
of dignified displeasure, as she replied, “ Well, then, Captain Horst, my 
answer shall be quite in your own style: No!” 

“ Eva !” 

2 . Just after the fashion which you prefer,—short, clear, and decided : 
o!” 

She sank down into the arm-chair again, apparently to await her 
rejected suitor’s departure; but she had underrated his persistency. 
Instead of leaving the room, he seated himself very comfortably in a 
chair opposite her. ‘“ What is the reason you will not marry me?” he 
asked, pleasantly. 

The question seemed rather to embarrass Friiulein Eva, perhaps 
because she herself did not know the reason, and therefore she took 
refuge in a show of indignation. “I suppose I have a right to refuse 
an offer of marriage!” said she. 

“ And I have a right to know why I am rejected.” 

Eva reflected for an instant. Ah, there was a sufficient reason, and 
she hurled it exultantly in the face of her obstinate lover: “You are 
a Prussian, and I hate the Prussians !” 

“ But you won’t hate them when you have married a Prussian,” 
Horst assured her. 

“ And among them I particularly hate you.” 

“ Oh, that’s of no consequence. If we were only married you would 
forget all that,” said: the irrepressible captain, placidly. 

“ But I do not propose to marry you !” Eva exclaimed. 
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“No, it is I who propose that,” Horst explained. 

This was too much, and the young lady sprang to her feet again: 
“Captain Horst, you appear to doubt the sincerity of my resolve; but 
I assure you it is unalterable. You need be at no pains to persuade 
me: it would be useless, I shall persist in my refusal !” 

“That's the third time!” replied Horst, dryly. “Now I under- 
stand it.” 

“ And consent to accept it.” 

“Not at all! On the contrary——” 

“Sir !’ Eva angrily interrupted him; but the captain, nowise 
daunted, paid no heed to the interruption, but calmly continued : 

“TI know that your refusal does not come from your heart: it is 
due to prejudice, to external obstacles, and above all to the influence of 
your guardian, who hates me as a Prussian, and does not hesitate to 
calumniate me to you. ll this will not avail him: I shall overcome 
the prejudice, remove the obstacles, contend with your guardian, and 
woo you so persistently that at last your triple ‘no’ will turn into a 
} yes. In spite of everything, my dearest Eva, you will marry me at 
ast.” . 

This assertion was made so confidently that for an instant the young 
lady was speechless with indignation. Then, however, she burst out 
angrily : “Outrageous! You speak as if I positively had no will of 
my own and must submit since you have taken it into your head to 
marry me. You are vastly mistaken ; I have a very strong will of my 
own, as you shall learn. Good-morning, sir.” 

She turned from him, and almost ran out of the room; but the 
captain seemed resolved to take no offence at any insult offered him by 
so lovely a creature. He looked neither offended nor discomfited, but, 
following her with his eyes, murmured, very gently, “ For all that, she 
will marry me.” : 


CHAPTER II. 
A LOST AND FORGOTTEN HOME. 


THE estates of the lords of Mansfeld, embracing extensive and 
fertile tracts of land on the Schleswig coast, had been in the family for 
two hundred years, although at present there was but. one male repre- 
sentative of a once numerous race. 

The late lord had an only son, who, dying young, left behind him a 
widow, and one child, a boy, hardly more than an infant, the sole heir 
of the family: possessions. Little Hellmuth and his mother at first 
lived with his grandparents in the ancestral home, but after a few years 
the widow, who was still young and beautiful, married again, making 
a choice that was far from agreeable to her father-in-law, who had always 
adhered strictly to the German party in the country, and to whom the 
marriage of his son’s widow to a Dane by birth and lineage was very 
distasteful, more especially as Count Odensborg, the man in question, 
looked at everything from a Danish point of view. - 

Baron Mansfeld, however, had no right to prevent the second mar- 
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riage of his son’s widow; indeed, he made no attempt to do so, but he 
begged most earnestly to be intrusted with the education of his grand- 
son. To no avail: the mother absolutely refused to be canbe from 
her child, and her husband sustained her in her refusal. Legally the 
grandfather had no right to keep the child with him, and the boy ac- 
companied his parents to Copenhagen. They promised that Hellmuth 
should spend a portion of every year at Mansfeld, but this promise was 
not kept. At first the yearly visits were omitted upon some pretext or 
other, but as the Countess Odensborg became more estranged from the 
family of her first husband and more absorbed in the interests of her 
second marriage, she positively refused to allow her son to leave her. 

Nevertheless, the venerable Baron Mansfeld and his wife were not 
condemned to a lonely old age; for their remaining child, a daughter, 
had married young, following her own inclination, and with the full 
approval of her parents, a Colonel Waldow, a brave soldier, with no 
long pedigree, and with very little property. He and his wife were 
both dead, and his two orphan children had always found an asylum 
with their grandparents. Now, however, the entire estate passed to 
Hellmuth, the heir, who, while travelling in Italy, received the news of 
his grandfather’s illness and death. He had shown no great desire to 
enter upon his new duties: months had elapsed since the old baron’s 
death, and the heir had but very lately appeared at Mansfeld, whither 
he was accompanied by his step-father. 

On the morning after the boat-race the young baron and Captain 
Horst were together in the balconied room, where Count Odensborg was 
seated at the window, reading the paper. The lofty, spacious apart- 
ment, with its antique furniture, was as devoid of ostentatious display 
as was the entire castle, but, like the castle, it impressed one with an. 
idea of solid wealth. The heavy hangings, the old family portraits on 
the walls, the blazing fire in the huge chimney-place, gave an air of 
great comfort to the large room, from the windows of which there was 
an outlook upon the sea, where the waves were even higher than they 
had been upon the previous day. 

The two younger men were engaged in an eager discussion as to 
whether yesterday’s undecided race should be continued to-day. Hell- 
muth was in favor of the plan, while Horst disapproved, and stipulated 
that at all events the ladies should stay at home. 

“Oho! you are still out of Fraulein von Bernsholm’s good graces, 
and are afraid of losing her favor utterly,” Hellmuth said, with a 
langh. “Very well; Friulein Eva may stay at home, but I rather 
think you'll find it hard to persuade Friulein Leonora to do so. She 
has no fear of either wind or water. I am sure she will go with us.” 

“ And so am I,” said Horst; “but the question is whether we ought - 
to venture to take her.” 

“ Are you afraid of the water?” 

“When the safety of others is involved, I certainly am,” was the 
quiet reply. 

“ Well, we shall see. At all events, we must decide the race to-day. 
Let Strandholm be our goal, as it was yesterday, and we will start at 

twelve o’clock. Will that suit you?” 
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“Certainly. I will be punctual.—Count, good-morning.” 

These last words were addressed with all due formality to Count 
Odensborg, who reciprocated the courtesy with equal coolness. Odens- 
borg had taken no part in the conversation, being apparently absorbed 

sed after the captain he 


by his newspaper, but as soon as the door clo 
tossed the paper aside and arose. 

He was a man somewhat over fifty, very distinguished in figure and 
carriage, who combined a fair degree of social charm with a due amount 
of diplomatic reserve. His keen clear eyes were evidently trained ob- 
servers, and he produced a distinct impression of intellectual superiority, 
although in his manner there was a certain coldness rather repellent 
than otherwise. Only at times when addressing his step-son did this 
manner become at all genial, and now there was a sharp ring in his 
voice as he asked, “ Hellmuth, is it necessary that you should treat 
that Prussian spy with such courtesy ?” 

Hellmuth looked at him in amazement: “Spy? He is my grand- 
mother’s guest.” 

: So much the worse, since it forces us to endure his. presence in the 
castle. : 

“ But you know, sir, that Horst was a cousin of my uncle Waldow, 
and has always been intimate here. His visit at present is purely 
accidental, I’ll engage.” 

“Possibly ; but I have no faith in such accidents. I only wish to 
remind you that your intimate association with a Prussian officer would 
greatly surprise our friends: you must pay some regard to your position 
and mine.” 

The young baron made a wry face; the admonition was clearly 
distasteful to him. ‘“ Here in Mansfeld,” he said, irritably, “I can do 
nothing without paying regard to something else. I am subjected to 
restraint in every direction, and am constantly reminded of my 
‘position. Why did we come here, and when are we going away? 
I cannot stand two weeks more of it.” 

“ As matters look at present, you will have to resign yourself to a 
much longer stay,” was the count’s quiet reply. 

The young man’s attention was roused: “What? Are we not 
going back to Copenhagen next week, as was originally intended ?” 

“No, my son; we shall probably be here for months, perhaps for 
the entire winter.” 

“Impossible! Indeed, sir, you cannot ask me to spend a winter in 
this dreary solitude. I cannot do it. I should die of ennui !” 

“You do not seem to me to have experienced any ennui as yet,” 
Odensborg said, with a slight sneer. ‘ Yesterday, for example, when I 
called you away from the piano, you were apparently enjoying yourself 
extremely.” 

“Why should I not have a little flirtation with my cousin? It is 
all I have to amuse me here.” 

“ And I certainly should not interfere with your pleasure in this 
respect if it did not give rise to misapprehensions. Do you forget 
your grandfather’s will? Your cousin probably remembers it, since it 


suggests the possibility of her becoming mistress of Mansfeld.” 
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The young baron’s only reply was a sigh: evidently he preferred to 
avoid this topic ; but Odensborg approached him, and laid his hand upon 
his arm : 

“We are quite agreed, Hellmuth, that under no circumstances can 
any heed be paid to that foolish provision. Such family arrangements 
are not in the least binding, and commit you to nothing.” 

“ My grandfather in his will only expressed a desire———” 

“That he might insure his grand-daughter a brilliant future. All 
perfectly logical from his point of view, but such a match would be 
most unsuitable for you,—a poor relative, bourgeoise besides, and with- 
out a dowry. Her mother followed her inclination in her marriage, 
but it was a very unfit alliance for a Mansfeld.” 

“Colonel Waldow served with great distinction in the war,” Hell- 
muth interposed. “He was an extremely brave officer.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” the count said, impatiently. “I am not 
questioning his bravery, but his children bear his bourgeois name, and 
he seems to have left them quite unprovided for. Poverty and depend- - 
ence are far from agreeable: it is much pleasanter to be mistress of 
Mansfeld, even although one does not care much for its master.” _~ 

“Or rather not at all!” the young baron exclaimed, angrily. “She 
takes care to show me that plainly enough.” 

“ And it irritates you?” asked Odensborg, fixing his eyes upon his 
step-son’s face. 

Hellmuth shrugged his shoulders contemptuously: “ Irritates me? 
not in the least.” 

“Your words sounded like irritation. You are spoiled, my boy. 
You have won a reputation for being irresistible, and are aggrieved be- 
cause your lovely cousin seems coldly insensible.. She certainly is un- 
deniably lovely. You doubtless feel this, and perhaps this marriage 
does not seem to you as impossible as it did awhile ago.” 

“No, father, there is no charm for me in such frigid natures, which 
nothing kindles to a glow,” the young man broke forth. “TI never will 
link my fate to a woman who coldly calculates upon my wealth and 
does not even take the pains to disguise her entire indifference to me.” 

The count gave a satisfied nod: “Then we are entirely agreed. 
And for this very reason you must take care not to awaken by your 
conduct hopes which must hereafter be dashed. It is especially neces- 
sary for you to have an explanation as soon as possible with your rela- 
tives, that an end may be put to any plans or expectations.” 

“Time enough for that,” said Hellmuth, “ by and by——” 

“Tt cannot be too soon: it were best made to-day,” Odensborg 
said, with decision. “The longer you delay, the more annoying it 
will be.” 

“It seems to me to be annoying enough already. How can I enter 
upon any explanation with Leonora without offending her?” 

The count smiled with the air of the experienced man of the world : 
“Where is the difficulty? Invent some tale; tell her that your affec- 
tions are no longer free, that you are bound elsewhere, and therefore 
must resign a happiness which else, under other circumstances, ete. 
Where could there be anything to offend in such an explanation, which 
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would surely be decisive? Promise me to undertake the matter to- 
da 99 
Ne If you think so,” Hellmuth said, sullenly, but evidently accus- 
tomed to yield to his step-father’s authority. “ It’s an awful bore, this 
being heir to Mansfeld ? 

“A bore from which thousands would gladly relieve you. Come, 
Hellmuth, make up your mind to have this affair arranged im- 
mediately. I rely upon your promise.” 

He pressed his step-son’s hand and left the room, while the young 
man threw himself into an arm-chair in the worst possible humor. 
He saw that the count was right,—that the affair must be settled; but 
he was not accustomed to arrange tiresome, vexing affairs; his father 
always did that for him, and he had hitherto been only too glad to 
acquiesce in what saved him trouble and thought. ; 

Now, too, his task had been exactly prescribed for him: he was to 
explain that he was already betrothed elsewhere,—certainly the best and 
easiest way out of the diffoulty ; but Hellmuth had not yet learned to 
lie with ease, and the idea of confronting his cousin’s clear eyes with a 
falsehood upon his lips caused him a very disagreeable sensation. 

He had a certain dread of those eyes, with their cold, grave look, 
wherein there always seemed to lie an unspoken reproach, and Leonora’s 
icy reserve continually wounded his vanity. Certainly her manner 
was not that of a girl towards her future husband who was to confer 
upon her wealth and honor. She must feel very secure in her position ; 
she must regard the provisions of the will as imperative. In this respect 
there was no need of any suggestion from Odensborg: Hellmuth was 
quite resolved to throw off any such chains; if his cousin’s beaut 
caused him to hesitate for a moment, her coldness was sure to bani 
all such hesitation very shortly. 

Chance seemed to favor his resolve, for Leonora entered the room, 
and, going to the window, looked out for a few minutes at the sea, 
which really seemed to justify Captain Horst’s indecision as to‘ tempt- 
ing it to-day. It was considerably higher than it had been yesterday, 
the breakers came tumbling in upon the beach, and the trees in the 
park bent with the force of the blasts which stripped them of their few 
remaining leaves, tossing them far out upon the foaming waves. 

“These are the heralds of our winter storms,” said Leonora, still 
looking out. “ Our late autumns are wild and rough here, as you may 

rhaps remember from your childhood.” 

“Yes, the climate is one which an Esquimaux could hardly envy 
us,” Hellmuth assented. “I do indeed miss my lovely Italy; but, 
nevertheless, there is something mightily attractive in this savage, 
stormy life of the sea, this menacing play of waters which may become 
deadly earnest at any moment.” 

The young girl turned and looked at him in surprise, her eyes ask- 
ing the pane which her lips did not utter: “Do you feel this?” 

Her look irritated Hellmuth, who understood its meaning only too 
distinctly, and instantly, as if to correct himself, he added, “ ‘The effect 
of it all must be terribly monotonous and wearisome after a while: 
that certainly is the character of all the country about here.” 
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“Do you think so?” Leonora asked, coldly. 
“TI do. I, at least, never could endure it for any length of time. 
I have just been protesting against my father’s suggestion that we 
should stay here longer.” 

“You do not intend, then, to make Mansfeld your home in the 
future ?” 

“Most certainly not! I have seen too much of the world to be 
content to bury myself here among desert dunes and lonely marshes 
and forests.” 

There was something extremely contemptuous in his tone, and 
Leonora made no reply, save by turning away from him and sitting 
down at the window. Still, there was that in her air as she did so 
which irritated the young baron more even than did her look. 

“ Does my remark displease you?” he inquired, brusquely. 

“ Yes.” 

“T am sorry, but, as I have said, nothing could induce me to make a 
long stay at Mansfeld.” 

There was silence for a few moments, and then Leonora spoke 
again, and her voice was as calm and self-possessed as usual: “ It is 
best, then, that we should come to a clear understanding upon a subject 
which neither of us has mentioned hitherto.” 

Hellmuth started. It was impossible that the subject to which she 
alluded could be the one in his mind ! 

“What do you mean?” he asked, in an uncertain tone. 

“T mean the testamentary provision which concerns both of us.” 

“Yes, both of us,” he slowly repeated. 

There was no possible doubt as to her meaning now; but the easier 
she made it for him to enter upon the explanation he had intended, the 
more painfully was he affected. Where was her delicacy of feeling? 
Leonora appeared quite unconscious of any lack of it as she calmly 
continued : 

“T understand my grandfather’s motive: he wished me to be the 
future mistress of the home where my mother was born, and he hoped 
by this union to bind you more firmly to that home, which is also 

ours,” 
. A contemptuous smile hovered upon Hellmuth’s lips, but he replied, 
with extreme courtesy, “And this union would afford me infinite 
delight, i ” 

“T am sorry, then, to be forced to deny you such delight,” the 

oung lady interrupted him, in the frigid tone which he knew so well. 
Fecslnatalily he sat erect and stared in speechless surprise. 

“ What?” 

“T cannot possibly consent to the arrangement proposed in the will,” 
she declared, with emphasis. 

Hellmuth bit his lip: “Ah? Indeed? I was not prepared for 
this.” 

He arose and went to the window. Within him a struggle arose 
between vexation at his rejection, the irritation of wounded vanity, and 
a sensation of profound mortification at his mistake. His step-father 
and himself had been at pains to devise a means for dissolving a tie 
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that had never existed: from the first his rejection had been resolved 


upon ! 
hed minutes of embarrassing silence ensued, and then Leonora 
asked, in an undertone, “ Are you offended, Hellmuth ?” 

“‘T certainly was not prepared for such decided scorn of my personal 
pretensions,” he replied, bluntly, without turning towards her. 

“Or rather you did not imagine that the hand of Baron Mansfeld 
could be rejected.” 
“You are wrong, Leonora. I——” 

“Spare yourself the trouble of a falsehood,” she interrupted him. 
“Your overstrained gallantry, and Count Odensborg’s condescension, 
have shown me only too clearly the immense advantage of such an 
alliance for the impoverished orphan. Neither of you thought it pos- 
sible that she could voluntarily reject such good fortune. It grieves me 
to oppose my grandfather’s wishes, but he:never would have put any 
force upon my inclinations: he loved me too well for that.” 

Hellmuth turned hastily towards her at these last words, and some- 
thing like scorn flashed in his eyes as he said, “You mean that you 
positively dislike me?” 

“‘T mean only that we are too differently constituted to find any. 
happiness together.” 





“ Have you discovered this in a little over a week? Our acquaint- 


ance is of no longer date.” 

“Tt has been long enough to show me how diametrically opposite 
are all our thoughts and feelings. You despise our marshes and Teele 
and yet this is your home; your father was born here, and your race 
has been rooted here for centuries. The people who dwell in our 
marshes have never passed beneath the yoke of the oppressor, and never 
will, and the wind among our forests breathes of a past of power and 
grandeur which has vanished, it is true, but which is not forgotten. 
The prospect of the sea bores you, because you do not comprehend the . 
language of the breakers rolling in upon our shore. For us it is an 
echo of home, which while we live never dies upon our ears, and which 
whithersoever we may wander is a mighty spell to lure us back to our 
woods and waters. For you, indeed, it is mute and dead, you lost 
and forgot your home so long ago.” 

She spoke at first quietly, or at least she evidently tried to do so, 
but she was involuntarily carried away by her subject ; her voice grew 
clearer, and thrilled with enthusiasm, until her last words were uttered 
with "4 emphasis and a degree of feeling that made them “a terrible 
reproof. 

° Hellmuth did not try to interrupt her: with a frowning brow and 
lips compressed he -listened to the bitter truth, thus told for the first 
time to the spoiled young baron, while he gazed as if spell-bound at the 
girl standing before him with flashing eyes and in her enthusiasm all 
unconscious of self. Was this the frigid nature which nothing could 
“kindle to a glow”? Here was an astounding revelation. 

“T had no idea that you were such an enthusiast. I was wholly 
unprepared for this,” he said, in a tone which was intended to convey a 
sneer, but which only befrayed irritation. It served, however, to remind 
Vou. XLI.—11 
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Leonora of how she had allowed herself to be carried away: she drew 
- a long breath, forced herself to recover her composure, and replied, 
bitterly indeed, but calmly,— 

“My enthusiasm can only, like everything else here, excite your 
ridicule. I require from a husband something more than mere wealth 
and luxury, and you could me nothing else.” 

“You are certainly frank. 

“ Only true, Hellmuth, and where the happiness of a future life is 
at stake one must be true even at the cost of courtesy. I have told you 
the truth: it had to be done.” 

‘She seemed to expect a reply, but none came. Hellmuth still stood 
motionless at the window long after his cousin had left the room. The 
roar and dash of the breakers outside informed the silence about him ; 
it sounded half like a menace, half like a greeting,—echoes from his 


home. 





CHAPTER IIT. 
WAR AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MEANWHILE, Count Odensborg had long conferences with the stew- 
ard of the estate, examined accounts, arranged details, and attended to 
business generally, just as if he himself were the castle’s lord. Hell- 
muth took no interest in such affairs, and showed not the slightest incli- 
nation to become acquainted with matters connected with his heirship. 

When the count left his room again he met upon the staircase Frau 
von Mansfeld, the former mistress of the castle, who had just returned 
from a walk in the park, from which the stormy weather had not de- 
terred her. In spite of her seventy years, no one could fail to see that 
she had once been very beautiful ; her grand-daughter Leonora resembled 
her strikingly. The hair beneath the widow’s cap was silver white, and 
the face was wrinkled with age, but the old baroness’s figure was still 
unbent, and health and mental vigor still shone in her clear eyes. 

The young baron had hitherto maintained the position of his grand- 
mother’s guest, and this he found all the more easy since his stay in the 
castle was to be, as he supposed, of short-duration. A silent compact 
seemed to have been entered into to exclude all political differences 
from conversation; Hellmuth, with his wonted frivolity, refused to 
take any interest in such subjects; but Count Odensborg was perfectly 
capable of making his views understood and felt, even while never de- 
claring them openly in the family circle. The cool, skilful diplomate 
stood like a wall between grandmother and grandson, effectually barring 
any familiar intercourse. He gave the widowed baroness clearly to 
understand that he considered his step-son his exclusive property and 
would tolerate no other influence over him, but it was all fae with 
infinite courtesy. He now accosted the old lady with great considera- 
tion and joined her. — - 

They entered the balconied room, where Hellmuth still was. His 
face, usually so happy, wore a frown, and he-was gloomily pacing the 
apartment. As his grandmother appeared, he looked up, and then 
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hastily approached her. “I have not seen you before to-day, grand- 
mother,” he said, as he kissed her hand. 

“No, Hellmuth, you did not come to me to-day for a few words 
after breakfast, as you usually do. I waited for you in vain.” ° 

This reproach, mild as it was, seemed slightly to confuse the young 
baron: he glanced towards the count: “I was coming, but my 
father-——” 

“T advised Hellmuth not to disturb you,” the count explained. 
“T heard by chance that you expected Arnulf Jansen, madame, and I 
supposed that such important matters were to be discussed that any 
interruption to his visit would be unwelcome.” 

“ His visit has reference only to my _— affairs, Count Odens- 
borg,” the old baroness replied, with gentle dignity, “and I do not ex- 
pect him for an hour yet. I need his advice and assistance with regard 
to arrangements at Wykstedt, the management of which I must under- 
take myself when I withdraw thither.” 

“ Wykstedt?” Hellmuth exclaimed, in surprise. “You are not 
going me leave the —_ ed *s a ait ta 

“Oh, yes, my boy: you know your ather arran t 
Wykstedt should be my Pini ti _ 

“ But only for form’s sake, because Mansfeld is entailed. He never 
dreamed of your leaving the place where you have been mistress for 
fifty years.” rs 

= That is past,” said the baroness, gravely. “You are master here 
now. 

“That can make no difference. You cannot fail to consider your 
grandson’s home as your own.” 

“ But my grandson has become estranged from me in the long years 
of his absence from his home.” 

The words sounded like a lament, not like a reproach, and they had 
an evident effect upon the young man, but, before he could reply, Count 
Odensborg interposed: “I sincerely regret, madame, that it was im- 
possible that Hellmuth’s visits to you should be as frequent as you de- 
sired. We travelled a great deal_—then my wife’s death,—and Hell- 
muth’s studies,—in short, it was impossible.” 

“Even when my husband was dying and begged to see his grandson 
once more ?” 

“Unfortunately, the letter came too late: it reached us simultane- 
ously with the intelligence of the baron’s death.” 

The words sounded both courteous and decided. The baroness 
might well feel herself powerless to read the features of this man or to 
cope with him, but, with a bitterness that she could not repress, she 
rejoined, “ Ah, count, I am perfectly aware whose is the influence to 
which I owe Hellmuth’s absence from his home.” 

“You scarcely do me justice, madame,” the count replied, in a 
somewhat indignant tone. “The Herr Baron and yourself never 
forgave your son’s widow for marrying a Dane.” 

“My daughter-in-law was free to make her choice. All we asked 
was for the sight and sound of our son’s son, and that was denied 
us. 
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Odensborg shrugged his shoulders: “ A mother’s right to her child 
is surely undeniable.’ 

“ His country and his family should have some claims upon him ; 
but these, I see, are not admitted. Therefore I have only to withdraw 
to Wykstedt.” 

Hellmuth had listened with any but comfortable sensations. This 
was the first time that he had heard all this mentioned. He turned to 
his grandmother, and said, earnestly, “Grandmother, you must not go! 
Why, it would look as if I were driving you away! I know how you 
love this place, where you have spent so many years, around which so 
many memories 

“Do not urge the baroness so persistently, Hellmuth,” the count 
interrupted him. “She doubtless has all-sufficient reasons for her 
determination.” 

At her grandson’s cordial, affectionate words a faint flush of 

leasure rose to the old lady’s cheeks, but it faded as she perceived 
hee the words died away upon Hellmuth’s lips when his step-father 
interposed, and she smiled sadly as she replied, “ You see, Count 
Odensborg and I agree perfectly about my going. I shall leave 
Mansfeld next week.” 

“Tf you really wish and mean to go, then——” the young man 
said, with hesitation. ‘“ But I am very sorry, grandmother.” 

“So am I, my boy; but I see the necessity for my course. You 
will bear it more easily than I shall.” 

She inclined her head to the count and left the room. 

The young baron made no attempt to detain her, but his air was 
discontented as he turned to the count: “Father, you ought not to 
have let it come to this.” 

“Dol force the baroness to go?” Odensborg asked, coolly. “No 
one suggested such a course to her: on the contrary, you, I thought, 
entreated her to stay.” 

“Yes, but——” 

“ But she cannot endure the idea of the new régime which the 
advent of the new master in Mansfeld will inaugurate. All her hus- 
band’s German plans and managements must inevitably be destroyed. 
The antagonism of our views would make her longer stay here very 
disagreeable. I trust you perceive this, and that you ‘see clearly 
how much we should have been embarrassed if the request you so im- 
prudently made had been complied with.” 

“T always knew what hosts of annoyances awaited me at Mansfeld, 
and that is why I delayed my coming!’ Hellmuth exclaimed, petu- 
lantly. “I suppose it was absolutely necessary that I should enter 
personally upon my rights here, but that is done now, and nothing 
prevents us from leaving. What under the sun should keep me here? 
Why should I stay ?” 

“ Because we are on the eve of a war, and hostilities may begin at 
any moment. Your estates must not be left without a master: I have 
made investigations during this last week, and have satisfied myself 
that matters are much worse than I feared. Holger has opened my 
eyes to many things of which I had no idea; otherwise I never should 
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have allowed you to stay away for so long a time after your grand- ~ 
father’s death. Mansfeld and its vicinity is the very centre of ong 
sition to Danish rule, and affairs look very threatening. There is, first 
of all, a certain Arnulf Jansen——” . 

“ Leonora’s Friesland hero,” Hellmuth interposed, scornfully. 

“Do you know him?” 

“T saw him yesterday, here in the castle, where the peasant seems 
to play an important part.” 

“ Do not speak so contemptuously of ‘the peasant,’” said Odensborg, 
reprovingly. “These Friesland peasants, who have occupied their 
homesteads, father and son, for centuries, can compete in wealth with 
the nobility, and have incalculable influence with the country-people. 
Since this Jansen came into his inheritance he has been the very life 
and soul of the rebel horde. All look to him, all obey him; the 
entire Schleswig peasantry acknowledges him as its leader, and follows 
his guidance implicitly. In case of war this man would prove very 
dangerous.” 

This explanation made but little impression on the young baron: 
he listened with a preoccupied air, and his reply showed great impatience : 

“ But what affair is it all of mine? What have I to do with such 
matters? Iam neither soldier nor statesman, and I do not take the 
slightest interest in politics. If war should really break out, I can 
foresee only an endless series of annoyances and disasters for my rela- 
tives. I do not feel myself at all called upon to share them. I am ° 
going away.” ; 

“No, you will remain here, Hellmuth,” Odensborg said, in a grave 
tone of command. “ You certainly would not be so childish as to flee 
from trouble when I tell you that your presence here is necessary.” 

Hellmuth crossed his arms and threw back his head: “Since I 
have been Baron Mansfeld I seem to have utterly lost all freedom of 
action. You are perpetually laying commands upon me, sir.” 

Count Odensborg probably knew how far he might safely venture 
without transgressing the bounds of his power: he instantly altered 
his tone: “Surely, my son, I have never been the means of abridging 
your freedom or of curtailing your youthful enjoyments. I have not 
meant to be a stern father.” 

“No, no,” the young man replied, as easily a peased as offended : 
“you have hitherto been only $cin Eadullgend me 

The count smiled, and laid his hand caressingly upon his son’s ° 
shoulder: “ And I shall continue to be so: such a madcap needs in- 
dulgence. You shall know’nothing of all these worries, I,promise 
you. The responsibility, the burden, shall rest upon my shoulders 
alone; but if 1 am to act in your name, you, as master here, must back 
me and uphold my authority. Remember this, and consent-to. remain.” 

In his voice there was a tone of real warmth and_cordiality, 
but he spoke as one speaks to a spoiled, wayward child, with. whom 
severity is of no avail and who must be coaxed into obedience. The 
effect was evident: Hellmuth altered his demeanor, and muttered, “ If 
I must, then.” ; 
“You must, And one thing more. I met Leonora as I left you 
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this morning. Did you keep your promise, and speak to her about 
that matter ?” 

“Yes,” . 

The word was spoken so curtly and angrily that the count looked 
at his son in surprise: “How monosyllabic! What is the matter? 
I trust you succeeded in clearing yourself from all entanglements ?” 

“No need, sir: I was rejected.” 

“You. Rejected? Impossible !” 

“You were vastly mistaken, sir, when’ you imagined ‘that any 
schemes for the future had been devised there,” Hellmuth said, with a 
degree of irritation which showed how profound and permanent had 
been the disagreeable impression left by his talk with his cousin. “ Leo- 
nora was the first to allude to the subject in question. Nothing could 
ever induce her to agree to the dispositions of the will: she simply 
tore them to pieces, and, together with my rank and riches, tossed them 
away.” 

This intelligence was so astounding that even the diplomatic count 
lost countenance for a moment: “She rejects you and Mansfeld? Is 
she in earnest ?” 

“Terribly in earnest, ‘I should say.” 

Odensborg shook his head incredulously: “Strange! Just what 
we desire, but still incomprehensible. There must be some reason of 
which we know nothing.” 

“Oh, I know it!” Hellmuth exclaimed, indignantly. “She told 
me plainly enough, and what she did not utter in words her eyes and 
the tone of her voice said very clearly: she despises me. But she shall 
not despise me, that I swear, cost what it may.” 

He turned, and left the room angrily, while the count stood startled 
by so strange and unaccustomed an outbreak. “ But, Hellmuth! Hell- 
muth !” he called admonishingly after his son, who either did not hear 
or would not heed, for he did not turn back ; and his father’s face grew 
grave: this settlement of the question was not at all to his mind. 

In Leonora’s study she was sitting with Eva, who was to return to 
town that very afternoon. Friulein von Bernsholm was an orphan, but 
she was also an heiress and much petted and flattered : she lived beneath 
the roof of her guardian, the Danish mayor, Holger, who, havi 
but little time to bestow upon the pretty, spoiled, self-willed child, left 
her to do very much as she pleased. She was declaring her sentiments 
now with great energy, and finished by saying, emphatically, “ What- 
ever you may say, I am perfectly furious !” 

‘Leonora was not a very attentive ‘listener; she seemed scarcely to 
comprehend what her companion was saying ; but, seeing that she was 
expected to reply, she looked up as if awaking from a dream, and said, 
half mechanically, “ But, my iow Eva, I see no reason i 

“No reason? When I tell you that Captain Horst dared—yes, 
dared—to propose to me,—to me, who am always at daggers-drawn 
with him! Why, there has not been a day in which we have not 
quarrelled ; and now he wants to marry me !” 

“Ts that a surprise to you?” asked Leonora, calmly. “It is none 
to me. I suspected this long ago. And you have rejected him ?” 
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“Of course I have,—three times.” 

“ And how did he take it?” 

“He declared, confidently, that in the end I should say yes.” 

“That is just like Fritz Horst.” ; 

Eva, who had arisen and was pacing the room restlessly, suddenly 
stood still: “ Yes, these Prussians imagine that one can fall in love at 
the word of command. It is in their blood to command ; it is the only 
thing that they know how to do, and they understand if thoroughly. 
Oh, I hate them all!” . ; 

“Eva, you forget that I am my father’s daughter,” said Leonora, 
reproachfully. 

“Your father? Colonel Waldow was born and bred here in 
Schleswig.” 

“But he entered the Prussian army and was a Prussian officer.” 

“‘ Well, then, I paid him a compliment when I said the Prussians 
know how to command. Do not be so sensitive, Nora. I hear v 
different things at my guardian’s: the other day he called the Mans- 
feld estates the ‘stronghold of the rebellion.’ ” 

“ Did he really say that?” Leonora asked, gazing absently out into 
the park. ‘ 

“ Exactly that. The stronghold of the rebellion. Doesn’t it sound 
horrid? And he never would let me come here if he did not want to 
learn from me what goes on in the castle. Oh, I can see very well how 
he tries to examine me; but I am as secret as the grave.” 

She clasped her hands in the strength of this asseveration, which did 
not seem, nevertheless, to impress her friend, for there was some disdain 
in her voice as she rejoined, “ You would-find it difficult to give him 
any information ; and, besides,.your guardian can learn all he wishes to 
know from Count Odensborg.” 

“Probably, for the count has been twice to town to see us,” Eva 
said, with an important air, “and they have had long political talks. I 
did not listen; I entertained myself with Baron Hellmuth, who came 
too, and who thinks politics a great bore.” 

“ Hellmuth thinks everything a bore that involves force of char- 
acter and manly energy,” said Leonora, coldly. 

“Yes, he is so full of fun! Your grandfather certainly did not 
require much of a sacrifice of you in that clause in his will. Your. 
cousin is amiability itself,—the most gallant and attentive creature, and 
owner of Mansfeld into the bargain: that’s sure to be a comfort in a 
marriage devised by one’s family.” 

Leonora seemed not at all inclined to reciprocate her friend’s confi- 
dences, for she made no allusion to her late conversation with Hellmuth, 
but said, evasively, “The question is not of my marriage, but of yours. 
Is there really no chance for Fritz Horst ?” 

“What? For a man who makes love to me after that fashion?” 
Eva said; indignantly. ‘You have no idea how prosaically, and yet 
how dictatorially, it all came out. ‘I love you—I offer you my hand 
—marry me—make an end of it? How could I love that man? No; 
I must have something sublime,—romantic. I want enthusiastic devo- 
tion, delicacy of sentiment, and, more than all, passionate love.” 
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“Ts that all you require? Ah, Eva, you will be disillusioned. 
There are no ideal lovers.” 

This wisdom sounded oddly from such girlish lips; but Fraulein 
Eva took it seriously, and declared, with immense emphasis, “TI either 
~ marry an ideal lover, passionately devoted to me, or I die unmarried.” 

She had no time to follow up this declaration with any further ex- 
planation of her sentiments, for the door was torn open at this moment, 
and Otto rushed in, breathless, his cheeks aglow, exclaiming, joyously, 
“The war has broken out! Hurrah !” 

The two girls looked at him in startled surprise, and his sister said, 
reproachfully,— 

“ How can you frighten us so, Otto?” 

“Tt is true,” he replied, exultantly. “ Fritz has just received his 
orders : he’s got to be off like a shot,—haven’t you, Fritz?” 

Captain Horst had followed the lad, and now entered the room: 
“T come, ladies, to take leave of you both: Otto tells you why.” 

“You have your orders? Is not this very sudden?” Leonora 
asked ; and in Eva’s eyes there was the same question. 

“‘ My orders came only half an hour ago,” said Horst. “ My leave 
is at an end, and I am to join my regiment immediately. If I do not 
make haste I shall be late for the train.” 

“Tl help you, Fritz,” said Otto. “Tl pack your trunk, and 
order the carriage, and attend to everything: you need not trouble 
yourself, What would I not give to go with you!” 

“JT would willingly take you, my young hero,” said Horst, with a 
smile, “I wanted to bid the baroness farewell, but I hear that Jan- 
sen is with her and that she has given orders not to be disturbed.” 

“ But this is an exceptional case,” said Leonora, rising to leave the 
room. “I will go to grandmamma immediately and tell her that you 
are going.” f 

“ And I'll begin to pack your trunk,” said Otto, hurrying after his 
sister. “ Now we shall have it hot and heavy !” , 

Captain Horst and Fraulein von Bernsholm suddenly found them- 
selves alone together. She was standing at the window, looking 
steadily out into the park, while he at the other end of the room stood 
gazing as steadily at her. Thus several minutes passed, and neither 
spoke, nor did either seem inclined to leave the room, until at last Eva 
said, without looking round,— 

“Then war is really at hand ?” 

“Thank God, yes,—at last !’ came from the other end of the room. 

“You can hardly wait, it seems, for the pleasure of slaughtering 
my countrymen.” 

“‘T hope your countrymen will defend themselves.” 

“They certainly will, as you may learn to your cost.” 

“So much the better! A brave enemy makes victory doubly dear.” 

Eva turned round indignant: “ You are by no means sure of vic- 
tory yet.” 

“Oh, yes, I am, under all circumstances,” 

This confident assertion irritated the young lady beyond measure. 
She bestowed upon Horst a crushing glance, and walked hastily past 
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him to the door. Upon the threshold she suddenly paused : “ Captain 
Horst ! 

“ Fraulein von Bernsholm ?” 

“Tf there should be a battle, be careful.” 

“Be careful? In battle?” repeated Horst. ‘That would prove 
me but a poor sort of soldier !” 

“T only mean, do not run into any unnecessary danger.” 

“The only way to overcome danger is to go to meet it.” 

“Oh, how heartless men are !” exclaimed the girl. ‘They march so 
wilfully, so rashly, to destruction, and never remember how we poor 
women are trembling and fearing ——” 

She paused, as if startled by her own words, but it was too late. 
Horst, who had hitherto stood motionless, rushed towards her: “ Who 
trembles or fears on my account?” 

Eva blushed scarlet, and would have left the room, but the captain 
barred the way, and repeated, in the old dictatorial tone, “I must know 
for whom you fear. What, Eva! tears? Let me repeat what I said 
this——” ' 

“Go, go!” cried the young girl, now fairly bursting into tears. 
“Go! I will not listen to a single word.” 

Horst had no intention of obeying: on the contrary, he 
more closely the little hand which he had taken, and protested, in tones 
that evidently came from his inmost heart, “Do not let me go thus, 
dearest Eva. I know now that something within you pleads my cause. 
Only give me one little blessed ‘yes’ to carry away with me: I will 
ask nothing more. Just a ray of hope to cheer me, and when I re- 
turn P 

“ Never!” sobbed Eva. “TI know what I owe to my country, and 
to my guardian. Oh, he never would forgive me! Farewell !” 

She took her hand from his and hurried into the next room ; Horst 
would have followed her, but she slipped the bolt on the inside. 

“ Eva !” ; 

There was a sound of smothered sobs behind the closed door, but 
no reply came. Then the captain lost patience, and called out, in the 
notoriously Prussian tone of command which the girl so detested, “I 
am going now, Eva, but I shall return with my entire company, to 
carry you off from your guardian’s house; and if that pestilential 
enemy to Prussia should fall into my hands—why, heaven have mercy 
upon him 

Having thus delivered himself, he turned and walked away. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE FIRST SKIRMISH ON MANSFELD SOIL. 

THE storm-birds, harbingers of a coming tempest, that had so long 
hovered above the coasts of Schleswig-Holstein were true prophets ; but 
war, usually a terror and a scourge, was-here desired and welcomed as 
a thunder-storm which would cool and purify an atmosphere grown 
intolerably sultry and oppressive. 
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When winter paralyzed forest and marsh with ice and snow, the 
clash of arms mingled with the roar of the sea ; there were blood-stains 
upon the snow, there was conflict and skirmish. But in the midst of it 
all, the ice of winter and the din of battle, there was a breath as of 
spring in the air; the first three months of the year fled by, and the 
earth stirred to life again. 

Count Odensborg held the reins at Mansfeld, and it must be admitted 
that he held them with a skilled and energetic hand. A new order of 
things was established there. Every “(German tradition” had been 
violated. Almost all the servants and employees had been changed, 
and from those who still retained their situations the most implicit 
obedience was exacted. The issues of the war and the approach of the 
allied army caused the count to deviate no jot from the course he had 
marked out, and here, as everywhere, he had the firm support and assist- 
ance of the mayor, Holger, who was always ready to sustain him with 
his official authority. In this part of the country the Danish rule was 
still supreme; Danish soldiers were quartered in all the castles and. 
farm-houses, and all German demonstrations were suppressed with an 
iron hand. 

While every one else, from the noble to the poorest peasant, watched 
the issues of the war with feverish interest, Hellmuth played the part 
of an uninterested spectator, although the way in which he allowed his 
step-father to rule his estate seemed to indicate clearly upon which side 
his sympathies were enlisted. 

The widowed baroness was still in the castle; she had meant to 
move to Wykstedt in December, but she had been prevented from doing 
so by a severe illness, from which her recovery was so slow that no 
change could be made for the present. The death of her husband, her 
companion for fifty years; Hellmuth’s conduct, as a mere tool of his 
step-father and in league with the enemies of his country ; and anxiety 
for the future of her two younger grandchildren,—all this weighed 
heavily upon the mind of the venerable lady and seriously hindered her 
restoration to health. 

Count Odensborg had made the baroness’s illness a pretext for 
withdrawing altogether with his step-son from the family circle. In 
view of the different opinions entertained with regard to the war, this 
arrangement was a relief to all, and the size of the castle made it easy 
to establish. The count and Hellmuth occupied a suite of rooms in 
an upper story, whither they transported their corps of Danish servants 
from Copenhagen, while the rest of the household inhabited the lower 
stories of the castle. Hellmuth, to be sure, paid his grandmother a 
short visit daily ; but the state of her health forbade the discussion of 
any topic of vivid interest. This was all that he saw of his relatives; 
and Count Odensborg’s intercourse with them was confined to a few 
courteous phrases and inquiries after the old baroness when he met 
either of the young people on the staircase or in the park. 

It was the first of April, a cloudy, cold spring day, enlivened only 
fitfully by a ray of pale sunshine. The sea was , the horizon veiled 
in mist. ' 


Dr. Lorenz was taking a solitary walk, and, emerging from the 
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forest, came out into an opening which afforded a clear view of the sea 
and the beach. The old man had been for thirty years in the service 
of the Mansfeld family.- He had first entered it as tutor to the children 
of the deceased baron, and he had found his home here, occupied now 
in directing Otto’s studies, as he had directed those of the former gener- 
ation. 

The doctor’s walks were usually taken with great deliberation, but 
to-day his gait was hurried in the extreme, and as he pursued his way 
he was casting anxious, searching looks around him, when suddenly, 
upon a wooded height which stretched like a low promontory out over 
the sea, he perceived a man in a huntsman’s dress, his gun over his 
shoulder. “ Arnulf!’ the old man exclaimed upon recognizing him. 
“Thank God! here you are! I was just going to take refuge in your 
farm-house.” 

“Take refuge? Why?’ Arnulf asked, calmly, as he came down 
the declivity. 

“How can you ask? Have you not heard the firing ?” 

“Of course I have. They must have been having it hot at Strand- 
holm. ‘That was no encounter with the coast-guard; most likely a 
serious skirmish——” : 

“Yes; it grows more terrible every day,” sighed the old man. 
“'You’re in danger of your life if you so much as put your head out 
of doors. I came out simply to take an innocent walk, with no thought 
of harm, and suddenly I find myself in the midst of a battle.” 

“ Not at all,” was the rather harsh reply. “In the first place, the 
firing was at least. a mile away, and, in the next, there could not 
sibly have been anything more than a skirmish at Strandholm.” 

“ But it might easily come here, and when the soldiery are infuri- 
ated they spare neither friend nor foe.” 

“No, no, Herr Doctor ; not quite so bad as that. With your white 
hair, you are sure to be spared both by friend and foe.” 

“Do you think so?” said the doctor, somewhat relieved. “ Yes, I 
think any one can see that I am a man of peace. And yet I, of all 
men, am doomed to have in my charge a lad who thinks of nothing 
but war and battles. Two hours ago he rode off with his sister to 
Wykstedt, and if he heard the firing——~” 

“He'll not come back again for a while,” Arnulf completed the 
sentence. “If Master Otto snuffs a skirmish in the air, he’s sure to 
have a hand in it. But it is over; all has been quiet for half an hour.” 

Dr. Lorenz seemed hardly reassured, and ed on to the shore for 
a more extended view. Suddenly he exclaimed, “There they come,— 
Otto and Leonora !” ; 

Jansen was at his side in an instant, gazing along the pathway at 
the foot of the wooded a, where indeed the brother and sister 
appa, walking towards the two men, and hastening their steps as 
they perceived them. : 

“Did you hear the firing? It came from Strandholm ?” cried Otto, 
hurrying on before his sister. ‘They are coming nearer and nearer,— 
our Germans. Those forests there belong to the Mansfeld estate: it is 
the first skirmish upon our own soil.” 
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“Otto, I really believe you are glad!” the doctor exclaimed, in 
horror; but his pupil tossed back his head and made cuts in the air 
with his riding-whip as he replied,— 

“No; I am sorry that I was not in the middle of it.” 

“Just like you! But why are you walking? Where are your 
horses ?” 

“ At Arnulf’s, We stopped at his house on the way back from 
Wykstedt, and heard that he was on the sea-cliff—I told you, Nora, 
that we should meet him ; and here he is.” 

‘He turned round to his sister, who had followed him more slowly, 
and who seemed rather surprised to find the doctor here. Arnulf 
Jansen did not advance a step to meet Fraulein Leonora, but his gaze 
rested as if spell-bound upon the slender figure in the dark riding-habit, 
the skirt of which was thrown over one arm. 

“ Did you see anything of the fight, Arnulf?” she asked. 

“Very little: it seems to have been a skirmish in the woods; but 
Strandholm is a good distance away, and there is a mist. I could not — 
see anything distinctly.” 

Leonora approached him, and said, in a low tone, “ And no news 
besides ?” : 

“ None,” he replied, in a tone as low. “Our friends” 

“Hush! Otto is listening,” said the girl; then, turning to her 
brother, she said, with assumed indifference, “ You ought to go up on 
the sea-cliff with the doctor, Otto dear. The view is much better there 
than from the shore here.” 

“Yes, that was my post of observation,” Jansen added. But Otto 
seemed not at all inclined to follow his sister’s suggestion ; he looked 
critically from her face to Jansen’s, and then said, with an irritation 
which he was at no pains to conceal,— 

“That means that you have important matters to discuss, and I am 
sent off because of course I should be in the way. Oh, Arnulf, I know 
very well that my sister is your confidante. She hears all your secrets, 
you tell her everything, she knows everything, and I—I am told noth- 
ing. Iam sent off like a school-boy who would blab everything he 
heard.” 

“Oh, Otto, what an idea!” Leonora began, with some thought of 
soothing his ruffled dignity ; but he was not to be appeased : 

“Qh, I will not force myself upon you.—Come, Herr Doctor, they 
evidently want to be rid of us. We will go up the sea-cliff: there we 
shall be out of hearing.” 

“Tf I were sure that piece of woods is safe,” said Lorenz, glancing 
up at the height. 

“Why, I shall be with you,” said Otto, clapping himself on the 
breast. “I will protect you. I only wish there were any chance of a 
fight——” ° 

“Good heavens, boy !” the old man protested ; but the lad went on, 
not heeding the interruption,—“that I might show Arnulf and my 
sister that I am no child to be sent off because grown people wish to 
talk.’ 

Then, taking the doctor with him, he disappeared among the trees. 
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“ He is right,” said Arnulf, looking after him. “ He is treated too 
much like a child. There is the stuff of a man in him,” 

“But he has all a boy’s recklessness,” said Leonora,—“ recklessness 
that might imperil his own and others’ safety. No news, then, from 
our people?” 

“No; the messenger whom I expect must come after nightfall, for 
the mayor is a perfect Argus. He thinks he can control ers 
with the soldiers and the police ; but it will not last thus long, and 
have mercy upon him when the outbreak comes !” : 

There was suppressed rage in his voice, and the glance that accom- 
panied his words was in itself a threat ; Leonora’s brow was dark, too, 
as she rejoined,— 

“ Holger is a great deal at the castle. He and Count Odensborg 
are great friends.” 

“No wonder! Birds of a feather !——And you are still at. Mans- 
feld ?” 

“‘ Because we cannot get away. My grandmother's illness has, as 
you know, forced us to remain until now. Yesterday for the first time 
the physician gave us leave to undertake the move to Wykstedt. I am 
just from there, where I have made all needful arrangements, and next 
week we shall leave Mansfeld, thank heaven!” 

She drew a long breath, as if relieved from an intolerable burden. 
Jansen nodded an assent : 

“T can easily understand your desire to get away: the count must 
make your life hard enough. He rules in Mansfeld just as the mayor 
does in his domain, and the real master takes no interest in anything, 
but hunts and rides all day long, looking calmly on while his step- 
father plays the part of lord and master. A most obedient son! But 
from the first he was the merest nullity.” 

“ Hush, Arnulf, hush !” Leonora said, in a low voice. 

“You do not like to hear it?” he asked, roughly. “And yet you 
are the one whom it most concerns. The old baron never knew what 
a burden that provision of his will imposed upon you !” 

“ Again I pray you, hush !” 

There was actual entreaty in her tone, but Jansen stepped close to 
her side and riveted his gaze upon her face: “If it offends you I will 
not say another syllable; but you might allow me to speak out, Friu- 
lein Nora. I have watched you grow up, and I cannot bear to have 
a force put upon you. When I saw you for the first time,”—his voice 
betrayed profound but suppressed emotion,—‘“ when Colonel Waldow 
came here with his wife, you were a child, and your mother lifted you 
up in her arms that you might thank me for saving your father’s life. 
I was a wild fellow then, with slight care for women and children, but I 
never can forget how you put your little arms around my neck and 
repeated after your mother the words she told you to say. You ought 
to let me speak my mind.” 

The memory which he evoked did not fail of its effect. Leonora held 
out her hand to him with cordiality. “You are right,” she said, simply. 

“Then answer one question for me. I only want one word,—yes 
or no. Are you going to obey the desire expressed in the will?” 
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He waited breathlessly for her answer. The girl grew 
she did not hesitate for an instant, replying with a clear an 
“No!” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Arnulf, in a tone of such savage exultation that 
Leonora, startled, dropped his hand, and recoiled a step. 

“ What is the matter ?” she asked. 

“Nothing, nothing!” He had partially regained his self-possession, 
but his eyes still flashed as if in triumph. “I knew it! I knew you 
could not consent! Leonora Waldow and that Danis - 

“ Arnulf, you forget you are speaking of my cousin,” she interrupted 
him ; but Jansen only laughed bitterly : 

“Yes, he is called Mansfeld, as were his father and grandfather, but 
that is all that he has inherited of them. The Mansfelds were a fine 
old race, true as steel: they one and all stood by us, as we to them: 
no thought of noble and peasant came between us: we stood shoulder 
to shoulder against the foe. But the last to bear the name has been 
spoiled over there in Denmark: he despises his country and would 
betray it; he makes common cause with the oppressor. The old baron 
would turn in his grave if he knew the ignominy of his latest de- 
scendant.” 

Leonora made no rejoinder. Arnulf’s words were true, but her face 
grew still paler and her lips quivered as she listened, when suddenly a 
clear voice called out, “‘ Why, there is Nora!” and Fraulein von Berns- 
holm came flying down the forest path towards her. 

“You at Mansfeld, Eva? When did you come?” | 

“T came with my guardian about two hours ago, just after youand 
Otto had started on your ride,” was the reply. “ Your cousin and I 
came out to go up to the sea-cliff: he says it is the only~spot whence 
there is any chance of seeing the fight at Strandholm.— Where are you, 
Herr von Mansfeld " 

Hellmuth was still standing above at the edge of the forest, his eyes 
riveted upon the pair whose apparently absorbing conversation his com- 
panion had just interrupted. He now slowly approached, and said, 
carelessly, “ We have interrupted you, Leonora.” 

“Tn what way ?” she asked, haughtily. 

“Tn your conversation with Herr Jansen. He is certainly far more 
familiar than I with the marshes and forests which you love so de- 
votedly.” 

There was much irritation in his sneer, and Arnulf instantly replied _ 
to it, “ You are right, Herr Baron, I am; and yet perhaps they might 
interest even you to-day, for there is fighting in our forests, and our 
marshes are the prize fought for.” 

“T only wonder you are not in the midst of it,” Hellmuth rejoined, 
in the same tone. “I see you have your gun with you.” 

Jansen grasped his rifle more firmly, and his finger as if accidentally 
moved towards the trigger: “It is always well to have a weapon at 
hand: one never knows how or when one may be called upon to use it.” 

“ Arnulf, for heaven’s sake take care,”’ Leonora whispered ; and Eva 
too was startled by Jansen’s demeanor. She turned to the young baron, 
who stood beside her, and said, in an undertone, “ Have as little as 


ale, but 
d decided 
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possible to do with this Jansen, Herr von Mansfeld. He is a very 
dangerous man.” 

“Never fear,’ Hellmuth replied, with a disdainful smile. “See, 
your friend has only to lay her bend on his arm, and the Berserker is 
tamed instantly. Singular, the power she possesses over him!” . 

Leonora’s gentle touch upon his arm had indeed sufficed to restore 
Arnulf’s self-possession, but the glance he bestowed upon Hellmuth 
was hostile enough, while the latter evidently regarded as extreme arro- 
gance “the peasant’s” persistence in maintaining his place beside Frau- 
lein Waldow, as if he had a right there. Leonora felt the danger that 
lay in this meeting, and seized the first opportunity to put an end to it. 

“You want to go up on the sea-cliff, Eva?” she asked. ‘“ Dr. 
Lorenz and Otto are already there, and I was about to follow them. 
—You will come with us, Hellmuth ?” 

“Tam at your command,” he said, coldly, but courteously. “ But 
we must make haste. The sun is very near its setting.” 

“Oh, the two gentlemen will be later still,” said Eva, turning into 
the path up the height. 

“ What gentlemen?” asked Leonora. 

“Count Odensborg and my guardian: they will soon be here; we 
only came on before.” 

The two young girls disappeared among the trees; but Hellmuth 
as he followed them paused before Jansen, whom he was obliged to 


ass : 

“ What did you mean just now? How do you expect to be called 
upon to use your rifle?” 

“Upon the game,” was the cold reply. “TI am hunting.” 

“To-day, when there is fighting in the forest?’ Baron Mansfeld 
asked, sharply. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, Herr Jansen, good luck go with your hunting !” 

“ And a fine view to you up there, Herr Baron !” was the answer, in 
the same tone. 

A few minutes later Count Odensborg and the mayor made their 
appearance coming through the forest. The continuous heavy firing at 
Strandholm had Toes heard at the castle, and they wished to observe 
the skirmish taking place so near at hand. The vicinity of Mansfeld 
had hitherto been free from warlike demonstrations, and the German 
outposts were still several miles away. 

The two gentlemen were engaged in eager conversation. The 
mayor was also an elderly man, but he was utterly lacking in the 
air of distinction which characterized the count. His air and manner 
were those of a man of decided character accustomed to exact entire 
submission to his authority, which he was wont to assert even in mat- 
ters beyond his domain. The government needed and made use of 
men like Holger, who knew how to maintain its rule with no scruples 
as to the means by which this was done. 

“We are too late, it seems,” he said, as they em upon the 
clearing. “The skirmish must be over. It looks perfectly quiet at 
Strandholm.” 
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Odensborg, who followed him, glanced towards the sea. “ Was 
not that Jansen walking along the shore?” he asked. 

. Probably. His house is close by. That obstinate peasant, count, 
is the head and front of the difficulties of which I have been telling 
you. He is the worst of all, and very dangerous, inasmuch as he 
possesses immense influence with his fellows. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that, in spite of all our precautions, he is in constant communi- 
cation with the enemy; and yet it is impossible to obtain any proof 
of it.” 

“ But I thought his house was under special surveillance,” Odens- 
borg remarked. “Is not a double number of soldiers quartered 
there ?” 

“Yes, but what does it avail? We might invest his farm with an 
entire company ; he would defy us, at the head of his peasants. There 
is no touching this Jansen, however we may scheme against him, and 
so long as he is at large we must be prepared for an outbreak. Does 
he still come to Mansfeld sometimes ?” 

‘“‘No; he has not been to the castle for months.” 

“ But Colonel Waldow’s children frequently ride over to his farm.” 

The count shrugged his shoulders: ‘“ You know there exist pecu- 
liar relations between them and this Friesland peasant. To them he is 
the saviour of their father’s life, and they repay him with an exagger- 
ated amount of gratitude. I cannot prevent all intercourse, but I can 
absolutely decline to have Herr Jansen return the visits paid him.” 

“Does Baron Mansfeld agree with you in this matter?” Holger 
asked, in a tone of some anxiety. 

The count looked at him in surprise: “Of course; my son is 
entirely of my opinion.” ~ 

“So it would seem; and yet may not his relatives have acquired a 
certain influence over him? Once or twice lately Baron Mansfeld has 
expressed himself in a way that rather surprised me. He seemed 
inclined to contradict us. Now that warlike demonstrations are made 
in our close vicinity, it is of the utmost importance—in fact, it is indis- 
pensable—that I should be sure that the Mansfeld estate and its 
dependencies are entirely under your control.” 

Odensborg smiled with the conscious superiority of a man secure 
in his position: “Have no fear: the reins are in my hands. Hell- 
muth is out of humor,—that is all. He is bored here, without the 
amusements to which he has been accustomed ; he feels isolated in the 
midst of this fanatical enthusiasm for Germany ; but there is no pos- 
sible chance of his being influenced by his relatives. He really sees 
nothing of them except during a short daily visit to his grandmother, 
and any personal interference in the management of the estate, or in 
politics, is utterly distasteful to him.” 

“Well, you ought to know best. And in any case the young baron 
is quite unfit to take the lead in an emergency like the present, when 
the greatest energy and decision are required to restrain the rebellious 
peasantry, who at the slightest sign of weakness on our part will turn 
against us and go over in a mass to the enemy, whom it already regards 
as friends and liberators.” 
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As they talked, they had traversed the clearing, and they were now 
standing at the foot of the sea-cliff. They min scarcely be = pam 
now for its ascent, for there had been no firing for more than half an 
hour ; nevertheless, having come so far, and being conscious that Eva 
and Hellmuth awaited them on the summit, they determined to climb 


up. 





CHAPTER V. 
FORTUNE FAVORS THE CAPTAIN. 


MEANWHILE, Arnulf Jansen returned from his walk along the 
shore, which he had taken merely to avoid meeting the mayor and the 
count. He had perceived them in the distance, and he was now walk- 
ing slowly back towards the clearing. 

“Ts the coast clear once more?” he muttered, angrily. “As sure 
as I meet those Danes I shall lose my temper, and then all’s up. I 
know that is just what they want. Be cautious? Oh, ’tis very easy 
to say that ; but what is one to do when one is fairly stifling with rage? 
When will it all be over?” 

He turned into the forest, still stripped of its leaves, although the 
underbrush began to show green, and the huge trunks of the beeches 
prevented any extended view of the woodland depths. Jansen was 
just about to turn into the path along which the Danish gentlemen had 
come from the castle, when he suddenly started and stood still. There 
was a movement among the trees, and six or seven men appeared, 
advancing quite rapidly. Gradually the uniforms and the glitter of 
weapons could be distinguished of a small detachment of soldiers, who 
had now reached the edge of the clearing not far from where Arnulf 
stood. 

“ Halt!” their leader called out. “I must see just where we are: 
tis easy enough to Jose one’s way in that cursed forest. Yes, this is 

the sea-cliff: Strandholm lies over there, and a short distance from 
here is Jansen’s farm, whither we are bound. Forward !”’ 

“ Captain Horst !” exclaimed Arnulf, advancing. 

“Jansen !” was the delighted reply. “This is luck! We were 
on our way to your house.” 

“To my house?” 

“Yes; we know you are our friend, and we are much in need of 
one at present. We are cut off from our people, and want to stay at 
your house until——” 

“Not there,” Arnulf interrupted him. “I have twenty Danes 
quartered upon me.” 

This intelligence was evidently unexpected. Horst stamped his foot 
impatiently. “Confound it !” sit “ what are we to do now ?” 

“Did you come along the beach ?” asked Jansen. 

“No; we came directly through the forest ; but we must do some- 
thing at once to secure our safety.—Sergeant Mertens, go’ down to the 
beach, and keep a sharp watch upon the sea-cliff. The rest of you 
take positions to the right and left in the woods. As soon as anything 
appears, give the word.” - 

Vou. XLI.—12 
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The soldiers obeyed, the sergeant going to the beach, and the - 
others disappearing among the trees on each side of the clearing, the 
captain by a gesture appointing the post for each man. Then he turned 
again to Jansen: “ Now for our council of war. So your farm is in- 
vested ?” 

“Tt certainly is, and is, besides, under special surveillance. But 
what has been going on at Strandholm? A skirmish? An assault?” 

“Ti was originally only a reconnoissance, but it turned into a skir- 
mish. We received false information that the entire coast was clear.” 

“Strandholm is strongly invested,” Arnulf interposed. 

“‘So we discovered. ‘They gave us a warm reception, and we repaid 
them well, at least I and my men did. But we advanced too far, and 
in the woods there was a hand-to-hand fight ; suddenly we found our- 
selves surrounded, and we could not get back to our people.” 

“ But yet here you are.” 

“Oh, of course we cut our way through,” Horst said, as composedly 
as if it really were a matter of course, “and then we had to plunge 
deeper into the forest and take an opposite direction. Fortunately, 
during my visits at Mansfeld I had made myself familiar with the 
country. I meant to guide my people to you.” 

“You would have marched directly into the midst of the Danes.” 

“‘ But they are also in dur rear.” 

“Yes, they are everywhere about here.” 

“A delightful combination of circumstances!’ said the captain. 
“Our reconnoitring party has gone back to camp, supposing we, have 
fallen. Well, something will turn up. Is even the sea-cliff clear ?” 

“The mayor is up there with Count Odensborg. If they should 
perceive you they will summon a horde of Danes on the instant.” 

The case certainly looked serious, and might well have baffled any 
other man’s ingenuity in extricating himself and his men from danger ; 
but Captain Horst lost no whit of his wonted composure; there was 
even a tone of merriment in his voice as he replied, “ Why, this is 
better and “better! Well, we must sell our lives as dearly as possible. 
There are six of us, at all events.” 

“Seven, captain. I count for one,” said Arnulf, pointing to his 

u 


n. 
Horst offered him his hand with a smile: “Thanks! we may need 


? 

“ But it has not yet come to that,” said Jansen. “There is a way 
— if I could only get you a boat: once out on the water you could sail 
round Strandholm out of gun-range, to where our friends are.” 

Horst’s eyes sparkled: “That would make it all right. But can 
you get us the boat ?” 

“ Not to-day,” was the decided reply. “There is too close a watch 
kept upon the coast by daylight ; but to-night we must try it.” 

Horst looked keenly about him, as if for some vantage-ground, and 
nodded : “Then we must bivouac in the forest and be on our guard 
against attack. The lay of the ground is in our favor.” 

“‘ Herr Captain !” came from the beach. 

“What is it?” asked Horst, turning hastily. 


ou 
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“A young lady and a boy coming from the sea-cliff.” 

‘Women and children pass without challenge,” was the captain’s 
reply. 

P The sergeant was right: Eva and Otto were coming from the sea- 
cliff, where they had grown weary. There was nothing to be seen 
thence except a certain disorder and confusion among the soldiery at 
Strandholm. The count and the mayor had become absorbed in specu- 
lations as to whether there really had been any attack made upon the 
post there, and, if so, what had been the result, and what would be the 
consequences of the skirmish,—topics which possessed not the smallest 
interest for Eva. Nor did she succeed in procuring any entertainment 
elsewhere. Hellmuth and Leonora seemed possessed of an extraor- 
dinary taciturnity, and scarcely spoke. Fraulein von Bernsholm was 
decidedly bored, and proposed to Otto that they should go down to the 
beach, where it was much more amusing. The boy consented, and they 
were slowly approaching. 

“Tt is very stupid up there,” said Eva, turping up her pretty nose. 
“Nora and Baron Hellmuth are perfectly silent, standing like sentinels 
at their posts; and as for the others——- Ah, good heavens ?” 

She started in terror, but its object rushed towards her, exclaiming, 
in delighted recognition, “ Eva !” 

On the instant Otto recognized the officer standing with Jansen, a 
few yards away, and shouted, “Fritz! Fritz Horst!” but the captain 
hastily put his hand over the lad’s mouth. 

“Not so loud, my boy,” he said, in an undertone. “I am here 
incognito.” 

“ But how—how did you come?” 

“ Don’t stop to ask questions,” Arnulf interrupted him, impatiently, 
“but tell us if the mayor and the count are following you.” 

Otto shook his head: “No; they are gazing persistently through 
their spy-glasses, and will not stir for a while yet. We thought we 
would go to the boat——” 

“A boat?” asked Horst; and Jansen repeated, “A boat! did you 
come in one?” 

“T did not, but Fraulein Eva did. It is just beyond, in the cove: 
they could not land here among the breakers.” 

“Just what we want,” said Arnulf to the captain, who drew a long 
breath of relief at this intelligence, although his eyes still sought Eva. 

“TI said something would turn up,” he declared. “TI will imme- 
diately go——” 

“Stay, Herr Captain,” said Jansen, detaining him: “your Prus- 
sian uniform would betray you. We must know who is sailing the 
boat. I will go and bring you word. But” and he low his 
voice—“ will not the Fraulein betray you? The mayor is her guardian. 
Do not let her leave you until I return.” 

“T will take care that she does not,” Horst said, confidently. 

“But what does all this mean?” asked Otto, who was entirely 
puzzled. . 

“Herr Jansen will be back in a moment,” said Horst. ‘ Why 
not go with him ?—he can best explain it all to you.” 
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The lad looked at him suspiciously: “Am I to be sent away 
because of secrets again ?” ; 

“Oh, no; I only thought of Jansen’s going alone, and there might 
be danger——” 

“Danger! then I’m your man.—Arnulf, take me with you !? 
And he was gone. 

Whereupon the captain remarked, in a tone of great satisfaction, 
“That did it. We are rid of him!” 

Eva was still standing where he had first seen her, looking shy and 
timid, afraid to stir. Her rosy little face had grown very pale, and 
her eyes were riveted upon Horst with an expression half terror, half 
delight. , 

The captain approached her: “ Fraulein Eva, you are trembling. 
Do not be afraid.” 

The girl pointed towards the soldiers, of whom she had caught 
glimpses among the trees: “ But those soldiers in the woods?” 

“They are out of hearing, and, besides, they are my men. Now 
let me tell you ad 

“You need tell me nothing. I guess it all,” Eva interrupted him. 
“ How could you be so rash,—so reckless ?” 

The words contained a reproach, but they nevertheless betrayed 
profound satisfaction. 

Horst only smiled: “ Yes, it was rather rash; but that is soldier- 
fashion, you know.” 


“But my guardian and the count may be here any minute, and 


then you are lost.” 
“Oh, we could soon dispose of those gentlemen,” said the captain, 


carelessly. ‘The worst that could befall them would be a forced sail 
in the boat with us.” 

“You would take them prisoner?” she exclaimed, in dismay. 

“Tf it were unavoidable. But have no fear: there will, I hope, 
be no bloodshed.” 

“You hope? And if there should be? Bloodshed for my sake !” 

Horst looked rather surprised at her last words, but there was such 
unmistakable anxiety upon his account in the young girl’s manner and 
bearing that he resolved to take advantage of it instantly. 

“You are right, Fraulein Eva,” he began again. “Our situation 
is one of very great peril.” 

“T know it!” she said, with tears in her eyes. 

“ Tt is doubtful whether I shall escape alive.” 

“ Ah, merciful heaven !” 

“Therefore I have a last request to make of you.” 

“ Anything—everything that you desire!” sobbed Eva. 

“ Again, then, I ask you to marry me.” 

The girl’s tears suddenly ceased to flow, and she stared at her per- 
sistent suitor, who in such imminent peril, with death staring him in 
the face, made a proposal of marriage as calmly as it had been made in 
the castle at Mansfeld.. Now, however, she found his wooing anything 
but prosaic and dull. Oh, no! this was romantic indeed. 

“ And you call this a last request?” she at last ejaculated. 


‘ 
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“ We cannot tell what the next moment may bring to pass,” said — 
the practical captain ; “and so I wish to secure your consent.” 

“ But this is not the time——” 

“‘ Not exactly ; but, since chance has ordained that we should meet 
thus unexpectedly 2 

“‘ Chance ?—unexpectedly ?” Eva interposed. “ Did you not know 
that I was here? Did you not come to speak to me?” 

“To you?—Ah, I see!” said Horst, for the first time perceiving 
the girl’s error. She, too, seemed to have divined it, for there was 
irritation in her tone as she continued : 

“Go on, Captain Horst. Did you not come here upon my ac- 
count?” 

“No, Eva,” was the honest reply. “A soldier in face of the enemy 
does not start off to attend to his love-affairs, and surely would not be 
allowed an escort of five men upon such an errand.” 

This confession dashed all poor Eva’s delight. She had seriously 
flattered herself with the idea that the captain had ventured hither 
into the enemy’s domain for her sake, running the risk of imprison- 
ment, and even of death, only that he might see her again, and now it 
was actually only an affair of chance! It was too much! all romance 
vanished, and the young lady’s mood instantly changed. 

‘“‘ And yet you propose to me on the spot?” she asked, with in- 
creased irritability. “Only by the way, to be sure,—entirely by the 
way,—according to the laws of warfare, when chance brings about an 
unexpected meeting. Farewell, Captain Horst !” 

She would have left him, but Horst barred her way, and said, in 
the old tone of authority that could not be gainsaid, “Stay, Eva !” 

“Would you take me prisoner?” she asked, indignantly. 

“Oh, with all the pleasure in life!” 

“Captain Horst, this conduct is insulting! It is——~” 

In spite of her indignation, she got no further, for Horst, retaining 
her hand in his clasp, poured into her ears a flood of words, uttered, 
not in a tone of command, but in one of the tenderest entreaty : 

“ Ah, Eva, do not, do not be angry. We had a sharp skirmish at 
Strandholm, and cut our way through to this spot, where each minute 
may decide our fate. You cannot dream what the sudden sight of your 
sweet face was to me after all that bloody struggle. It told me that for- 
tune had not forsaken me, that we were saved. Do not blame the chance 
that led to our meeting: for me it was like a ray of light from heaven.” 

The hand in his no longer struggled in his clasp, and the girl’s eyes - 
looked into his own with shy tenderness, 

“ Fritz,” she said, in a scarce-audible whisper,—“ Fritz, I really | 
believe you can be poetical.” 

“T can be—I will be—anything that you ask,” exclaimed Horst, 
transported by hearing her call him for the first time by his baptismal 
name. Eva certainly tasted the full charm of a passionate declaration 
of love; but the enjoyment was of brief duration. The captain’s o 
portunity for developing his new-born poetic capacity was cut short by 
— Jansen, who returned at this supreme moment, accompanied by 
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“ All right,” he said. “The boat is there.” 

Horst turned hastily: ‘“ Where is it?” 

“ A quarter of a mile from here, in the cove.” 

“ And who is in it?” 

“Two of the count’s Danish servants. You know how to manage 
a boat, or I would go with you.” 

“Thanks! I understand it perfectly.—Sergeant Mertens.” 

“ Here, sir !” 

“Call our men together.” 

“Yes, captain.” 

Friulein Eva looked rather aggrieved. She could not understand 
how any one could descend -so i sar from the heights of ideal ro- 
mance to the bare desert of reality ; but Fritz Horst was once more a 
soldier, and nothing else, from head to heel. He gave the word of 
command: “short, sharp, and clear” it was, as had been his offer of 
marriage. 

“ Attention! There is a boat near by, of which we must take pos- 
session. The men in it must be overpowered, but no harm need be 
‘ done them. When once we are out on the sea they may make what 
noise they please here.—Otto, you stay and try to keep the mayor and 
his companions in check for fifteen minutes, That will serve our turn.” 

“ Rely upon me,” Otto assured his friend, in great exultation at the 
part assigned. 

_ Arnulf meanwhile examined his rifle and cocked it. “TI will cover 
-your retreat,” he said. ‘ Now, forward !”’ 

Horst once more approached Friulein von Bernsholm, who had 
anxiously observed all these proceedings. 

“Farewell, my darling,” he said, in a low tone, with infinite ten- 
derness. 

The blue eyes that met his own swam in tears, which nearly choked 
her words: “Oh, Fritz, if you were only safe !” 

He smiled, and carried her hand to his lips: “ My lucky star is in 
the ascendant. Aw revoir !” 

Arnulf followed the little band as it marched away through the 
forest, where it was visible among the trees for a few moments, and 
then vanished in the direction of the cove. 

The two who were left behind glanced anxiously up at the sea-cliff, 
but fortunately no one was to be seen. At last Otto began in an under- 
tone,—“ Fraulein Eva.” 

“Well?” she said, without turning her eyes from the height. 

“T know now why Fritz sent me off with Arnulf, but I am not in 
the least offended. I admit that I was in the way here.” 

The young girl blushed crimson: ‘ Ah, Otto, what do you under- 
stand of such things?” 

“Am I too young for that, too?” he asked, aggrieved. “TI should 
think any one could understand such looks and such a fervent kiss upon 
_ your hand. Oh, I am delighted to have you on our side: the mayor 
will grow green with vexation if you marry a Prussian captain.” 

‘ Oh, there’s no idea of that for the present. Fritz may fall in 
attle.’ 
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“No fear of that. Fritz will always. cut his way through, just as 
he did to-day. Now, however, we must protect him. No-one must be 
allowed to go towards the boat: we must prevent it at all hazards. 
There they come from the sea-cliff. . Courage, Fraulein Eva. Don’t 
tremble so; it will betray us.” ’ 

In fact, poor Eva could not master her alarm ; she trembled in every 
limb as she perceived her guardian and the count coming down from 
the sea-cliff. Horst and his men had disappeared, but they were not 
yet beyond the reach of discovery. Meanwhile the two gentlemen 
were quite unsuspicious. 

“You are right: we should have left sooner,” said Odensborg to 
the mayor. “There must soon be news from Strandholm. We had 
better return in the boat to the castle.” 

“They are going to the boat,’ whispered Eva. 

“They must be prevented,” Otto replied, in the same tone. 

The gentlemen approached, while Hellmuth followed slowly at 
ri! eens. Leonora and the doctor were still, it appeared, upon 
the cliff. 

“Well, Fraulein Eva, did you find it pleasanter here on the shore 
than with us?” asked Odensborg. 

Fraulein von Bernsholm, strangely enough, in the face of danger 
suddenly recovered all her self-possession. Her color, to be sure, came 
and went, and she breathed quickly; but she smiled, and said, in a 
voice that was quite steady, “Indeed I did. We made a wonderful 
discovery here.” y 

“Indeed? What was it?” asked Holger. 

Eva pointed in the direction opposite to that taken by Horst and 
his men: “ Over there, in the forest,—was it not, Otto?” 

“Yes, over there,” said Otto, with no idea of what she meant, and 
beating his brains for some pretext for keeping the Danes from the boat. 

“ Well, what was there to be seen there?” asked Holger, taking out 
his field-glass, while the count declared, with a shake of his head,— 

“T see nothing whatever.” 

“Help me out!” whispered Eva to her fellow-conspirator, while 
the gentlemen were occupied in gazing in the indicated direction. 

“TI cannot invent a lie,” murmured Otto. ' 

" Then I can,” the young lady rejoined, with dignity, adding 
aloud,— , 

“There was a slight skirmish over there.” 

Holger looked very incredulous at this bold assertion: “ Nonsense! 
there could be no enemy there !” 

“ But we heard the shots and saw the smoke.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Odensborg, “or we should have heard 
them too.” 

“We were over by the pond, where there is another opening, and 
we saw and heard distinctly,” Eva declared, with decision. The gen- 
tlemen looked puzzled, and Otto was lost in wonder at the facility with 
which Fraulein Eva told fibs. 

“We had better investigate this,” said Holger. ‘Come, count, we 
can soon satisfy ourselves.” 
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The pond was to be reached only by a ten-minutes’ walk, and the 
gentlemen’s investigations when there would surely occupy an additional 
ten minutes, during which Horst would have plenty of time to take 
possession of the boat. Therefore Eva, with Otto, hurried on before 
the count and his companion to show them the way, the girl’s heart 
much lightened, whatever might be the case with her conscience. 
Holger and the count were about to follow, when the latter suddenly 
stopped and looked round for his son. 

The young baron had taken no part in the conversation, but had 
stood leaning against a tree, looking out over the water without show- 
ing any interest in what was going on. Nor did he move to follow the 
others. 

“Are you not coming too, Hellmuth ?” asked the count. 

“No; I am tired,” replied the young man, without altering his 
attitude. 

“ By your short walk? You are usually indefatigable.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, I am bored. I have heard nothing for the last three - 
hours but discussions with Holger over politics and military measures.” 

Odensborg frowned, but he took no notice of his step-son’s tone as 
he slowly approached him : 

“T thought I had relieved you of all such annoyance as far as was 
possible.” 

“You have,—quite as far.” 

‘“‘ At your express desire. You never wish to listen or to share in 
our consultations.” 

“No, for I have neither talent nor inclination for the part of 
conspirator against my countrymen.” 

“ Hellmuth! what an expression!” the count said, reproachfully. 
“What is the matter with you? I scarcely know you nowadays. 
What has become of my gay, light-hearted son? You are constantly 
irritable, impatient, gloomy, and you no longer give me your entire 
confidence. What does it all mean? I have always shown you the 
affection of a father, and I have a right to ask from you that of a son.” 

There was the tenderness in words and voice which the cold, formal 
Count Odensborg never displayed except to his step-son, and it was not 
without its effect upon the young baron, who hastily passed his hand 
across his forehead, as if to banish vexatious thoughts, and replied, 
more gently,— 

“ Forgive me, sir: I did not mean to be irritable. I told you long 
ago that affairs here in Mansfeld would annoy me: they have become 
intolerable ; and yet you insist upon my remaining here.” 

“ Because our presence here is now indispensable.” 

“Yours may be,” said He]lmuth, bitterly. “Mine is entirely super- 
fluous upon my estates,” 

The count was startled: “ What do you mean by that?” 

“ Nothing,—nothing at all. Pray let me alone!” exclaimed the 
young man, with extreme impatience. 

Odensborg shrugged his shoulders: “There is nothing to be done 
with you in your present mood, Hellmuth. I know what has caused 
it,—this meeting with your relatives,” 
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“I really should suppose, however, that Leonora and I were suffi- 
ciently estranged : we scarcely speak to each other.” 

“ Nevertheless you cannot withdraw from her influence. What- 
ever you may say, the alteration in your demeanor dates from the day 
when Leonora Waldow rejected you.” 

“Sir! Father!’ Hellmuth exclaimed, angrily ; but the count re- 
peated, with emphasis,— 

“ Rejected ; that is the word. If she had had any reason for her 
‘no,’ I could have understood it, but her haughty contemptuous refusal 
of a suit that had not been preferred,—a refusal that you cannot for- 
get 99 . , 

“You take very good care that I shall not forget it,” the young 
man burst forth, still more angrily. “It is always held up before my 
eyes. Not a day passes that you do not remind me of it.” 

“But, Hellmuth, why allow yourself to be thus agitated?” the 
count said, soothingly. ‘Let the subject be dropped if it offends you. 
Come, let us join the others.” 

He laid his hand persuasively upon his son’s shoulder. But this 
time his gentleness failed of its effect; Hellmuth crossed his arms 
obstinately as he replied,— 

“No, I need some moments of solitude. Join them yourself, I 
beg of you.” 

He repeated this request when it was not complied with, and in so 
impatient a tone that the count desisted from the attempt to persuade 
him to accompany him, but the frown on his brow grew darker, as he 


muttered, “ Holger is right: these are a symptoms.” 
ea 


He walked alone along the pathway leading to the pond, and met Dr. 
Lorenz, who asked to be allowed to go back to the castle in the boat. 
Nothing would have tempted the old man to return alone through the 
forest so late in the afternoon, and his fears overcame his dislike for 
the count. Odensborg courteously acceded to his request, and Lorenz 
joined him that he might notify his pupil that his sister was wait- 
ing for him. : 

Hellmuth breathed a sigh of relief when thus relieved of his step- 
father’s presence. The young baron was certainly changed: he looked 
paler and graver than upon his arrival, a light-hearted young fellow, 
at his home some months previous. He was morbidly irritable, too, 
at times, and there were hard lines about his mouth which had appeared 
there only lately. | 

Count Odensborg did not understand the young man’s state of 
mind: he was a stranger to the soil here, while his son—well, he too 
was surely made to feel that he was a stranger here; he.coyld not but be 
conscious of this.in all his intercourse with his countrymen. The heir 
of the Mansfeld estates, the grandson of the man who had been for 
years the leader of the German party in the dukedom, was everywhere 
regarded with mistrust and suspicion. He knew that he was feared and 
hated as a Dane; he understood only too well the glan 
whenever he appeared, the quiet wisalikees of him, the sudden cessation 
of all conversation. Why not stamp him at once as a spy who would 
report to the mayor every word let fall in innocent social intercourse? 
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All his countrymen were united from the highest to the lowest, as they 
had once been in their hatred, so now in their hope, in their ill-concealed 
exultation at the approach of the Germans. Hellmuth felt all this; 
he knew that he was an outcast, a pariah among them, and there was 
a note of anguish in the tone in which he exclaimed, half aloud, “I 
wish to heaven I had never set foot in Mansfeld !” 

He turned to go, and found himself face to face with Leonora, who 
had just come from the sea-cliff. She had probably been as ignorant 
of his presence as he of hers, for she started on perceiving him. 

“You here, Hellmuth?” she exclaimed. ‘“ Where are the others?” 

“Gone to the pond.” ' 

Leonora looked in the direction indicated, but no one was yet to be 
seen there. 

“T am waiting for Otto,” she said, as if some excuse were needed 
for her remaining. “Dr. Lorenz went to call him: it is time we were 
at Arnulf’s, where we left our horses, for it is getting late.” 

“Yes, we shall all be late together,” Hellmuth said, impatiently. 
“The sun is setting.” 

The young lady seemed uncertain whether to go or to stay, and decided 
at last upon the latter course: Otto would certainly appear in a moment 
or two. She never suspected that he and Eva were doing all that they 
could to detain the gentlemen as long as possible at the pond: so she 
walked a little aside, apparently aimlessly, but still there was something 
in her demeanor of the avoidance which Hellmuth fancied he so often 
detected in his cousin. His lips quivered, but he-said not a word. 

The mists began to rise in the forest and upon the meadow-land of 
the clearing, while the sun was setting beneath the waves among dark 
masses of clouds that wellnigh obscured its disk. For a few minutes 
the glowing ball was still visible slowly descending to the sea, and 
dyeing with ruddy gold the edge of its veil of clouds. There reigned 
a dreamy quiet everywhere around, the stillness preceding the storm that 
still slumbered in those purple depths. As yet it had not begun to 
awaken; not a breeze rustled; even the sea seemed to dream, lyin 
motionless and dark except where on the horizon its waters gleamed se 
in the reflection of the sinking day-star. 

At the feet of the pair who were looking fixedly out upon the sea — 
that they might avoid looking at each other, the waves rolled in upon 
the shore, broken here by crags and cliffs. Among the gray boulders 
there was a gleam of white foam ; the waters went and came restlessly, 
bubbled up here and glided away there. There would be the thunder 
of breakers here if the sea were high, but to-day there sounded only a 
low, slumberous murmur, almost like a monotonous song, repeating the 
same old refrain, now half dying away, and then rising louder, but 
never ending,—always borne along into infinity. 

The silence lasted for long, and each minute it grew more embarrass- 
ing, more oppressive, until at last Leonora broke it. 

“ Hellmuth,” she said, gently. 

He turned to her: ‘“‘ What do you wish ?” 

“T want to warn you to——” the next word seemed difficult of 
utterance,—“ to beg you to avoid Arnulf Jansen for a while. He is 
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irritated and embittered to the last degree by the severity of the orders 
issued by Count Odensborg in your name, and he is not the only one 
thus embittered, and if he were provoked as he was a while ago there 
might be mischief.” 

“Would you have me afraid of this Jansen?” asked Hellmuth, 
contemptuously. ‘ You had better recommend him to conduct himself 
more respectfully : he forgot himself entirely towards me to-day.” 

“ Forgot himself? Arnulf is not one of your dependants.” 

“No matter for that. I do not meet persons of his class upon terms 
of equality. You, indeed, have always done so.” 

“ As was fitting with the saviour of my father’s life. But, in- 
dependently of that, Arnulf would always have commanded respect. 
Whatever may be his rank, he would scorn anything mean or dis- 
honorable.” 

“This Friesland peasant is an actual hero in your eyes,” the young 
man said, in a sneering tone. 

“ He is at least a man,” Leonora said, coldly. “He has that ad- 
‘ vantage over—some others.” 

“ Leonora!” he exclaimed, with flashing eyes, before which, how- 
ever, the girl’s glance did not quail. She went on, nothing daunted : 

“The Mansfelds too have always been men,—men full of courage 
and force. It is only the last of the noble old line, he whom fate has 
made lord of the lands of his ancestors, who prefers to be the docile 
son of an Odensborg. Yes, Hellmuth, this foreigner is the lord and 
master of your inheritance ; he wields the sceptre as seems to him best : 
he holds the reins, and you—are a mere plaything in his hands.” 

Hellmuth had grown very pale. That which he had never confessed 
—had indeed wilfully refused to confess—to himself was thus declared 
recklessly to his very face. His hand was clinched, and, in a voice 
half choked with anger, he said, ‘“‘ Leonora, you presume upon your sex. 
If a man dared to say this to me——” 

“You would challenge him, perhaps,” she interposed ; “but could. 
you give him the lie?” 

The young baron stood mute. Yes, he would have challenged the 
man who had thus insulted him, but he must have admitted in his 
secret soul that his opponent spoke the truth. And he was forced to 
listen to it now; in his agitation he did not hear the quiver in the 
voice of the girl who was wont to be so proud and decided, nor did he 
see the tears standing in her eyes ; he only heard the stern reproach in 
her voice, and his pride, mortally wounded, still rose in rebellion, but 
he could make no reply. 

“Tf you, had come to us as a Dane,” the girl went on, “as an 
enemy of the people to whom you belong, we should have had to bear 
it, admitting that you had a right tq your convictions. But you have 
no convictions, as you have no country. Do not start away, Hellmuth! 
For once at least you shall hear the truth from my lips, since no one 
else dares to tell it you. I am too often compelled to Listen when the 
attitude of the Freiherr of Mansfeld to his country and his people is 
discussed. I must be mute when he is universally condemned ; and 
yet,”—the self-control she had hitherto maintained with difficulty here 
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gave way,—‘and yet I would have given my life to prove the speakers 
false. I cannot bear it !” 

Hellmuth was startled. What was this? It sounded like a cry 
of pain, of infinite distress,—and upon his account! A ray of daz- 
zling light suddenly penetrated the young man’s soul,—a gleam from 
the midst of the girl’s anger and indignation. Ah, he understood that 
tone! 

“Nora!” he said, softly, and his breath came quick. 

A burning blush suffused Leonora’s face; she was conscious of 
having betrayed herself; but Hellmuth was already at her side: “You 
cannot—what is it that you cannot bear?” 

She raised her dark eyes, swimming in tears: “The sentence of 
condemnation justly passed upon you.” 

“You are very ready with your sentence of condemnation,” the 
young man said, bitterly. ‘“ You do not know what it is to stand 
between two parties in a life-and-death struggle.” 

“A man never should stand between two parties!’ Leonora de- 
clared, firmly. “He should know where his place is, here or there. 
Choose yours among our enemies if you will; only choose.” 

“‘ Among your enemies? ‘Odensborg is hated, I know, in the Mans- 
feld family. To me he has been a second father, more tender and 
considerate, perhaps, than my own.” 

“But your father might have given you that of which the count, 
with all his tenderness and consideration, has robbed you,—a will of 
your own. He may love you, but he will not tolerate in you any 
independence of will or of opinion. He has deprived you of every- 
thing that makes a man’s life worth having, and you have meekly 
resigned it all, and have contented yourself with the baubles he has 
offered you in exchange. And yet I cannot help the conviction that 
you act under constraint, that some day you must and will cast aside 
your fetters and assert yourself.” 

Hellmuth had ceased to resent her reproaches: at her last werds 
he started. “Such is your conviction?” he asked, slowly,—* yours? 
And yet your hand was the first to thrust me away.” 

Leonora gently laid her hand on his: “I believe in the power of 
home, as you breathe its air,—as it wooes you in a thousand ways. I 
have seen what no one else has perceived,—the conflict that has gone 
on within you for months. You struggle in vain: it is stronger than 
you, and will lure you over to us. Home will assert its right over its 
son, or will take its revenge: it will not let you forget. Farewell !”’ 

Hellmuth made as if he would have detained her. “Nora!” he 
said, in half-entreaty ; but she did not turn round: she walked hastily 
down the path along the shore leading to Jansen’s farm, and was soon 
lost to sight. ’ 

The sun had set, the glow upon the edges of the clouds was begin- 
ning slowly to fade, and the strip of ocean that had gleamed upon the 
horizon lay dark in the gray of twilight. Louder roared the breakers, 
stronger and stronger sounded the old refrain piercing the ear and heart 
of the young man gazing out fixedly upon the restless play of the 
waters. It seemed to repeat the very words he had just heard. © 
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Home! Had he a home? It had been snatched from him when 
he was a mere child, when he had been taken to a foreign soil, there to 
take root if he might. Foreign tastes and opinions had been planted 
in the childish mind; every memory of his earliest years had been 
obliterated. Thus he had grown to manhood ; thus he had returned to 
his home,—only to find that he had lost it,—that he was a stranger 
here. 

The tide was rising; the breakers were higher, and Hellmuth 
understood their language; it was no longer a dead tongue to him. 
The eternal monotonous roar was instinct with speech now, full of an 
angry menace for the prodigal, and anon breathing a low sweet music as 
of a cradle-song in his infancy. Ah, there were in it the long-vanished 
but never wholly lost echoes of his fatherland. 

Suddenly another sound mingled with the rush of waters. Hell- 
muth started and listened: again it came, distinct, though distant, from 
the cove,—a cry for help. Something must have happened, and the 
young baron hurried down to the beach: from the foot of the sea-cliff, 
which here projected far out over the water, there was a view of the 
cove. 

A number of men were gathered about the boat, in which only the 
two servants had been left. The increasing twilight prevented an 
identification of the uniforms or weapons of the soldiers, but Hellmuth’s 
sharp eyes discovered that a struggle was going on, and for the third 
time a cry rang out, although less distinctly, for help. 

Baron Mansfeld took no time to reflect, or he would have seen that 
he single-handed could not possibly prevail against such superiority of 
numbers, but rushed back to the clearing to reach the cove through the 
forest. Scarcely, however, had he gone a hundred paces when a com- 
manding voice called, “ Halt! Not another step !” 

Hellmuth recoiled involuntarily.. Directly in his path stood Arnulf 
Jansen, rifle in hand, and evidently prepared to prevent his passing. 

“What does this mean?” asked the young man, angrily. “Iam 
going to the cove. Stand aside!” 

“ Not a step further !” Arnulf repeated, still preserving a ménacing 
attitude. 

“ Are you mad?” exclaimed Hellmuth. “I must go to our boat. 
Our servants have been assaulted, perhaps murdered. Once again, make 
way ! 

Instead of complying, Arnulf raised his rifle to his shoulder and 
pointed it full at the young baron’s heart: “ You will stay where you 
are, Herr von Mansfeld. Do not stir from this place or call for help, 
- “ Or——?” 

“‘ By heaven, my rifle shall silence you !” 

The words sounded like deadly earnest. Hellmuth was quite aware 
of his danger, but he persisted all the more resolutely: “Do you sup- 
pose I am to be terrified by such a threat? What is going on in our 
boat? You know.” 

“ And if I doI shall most assuredly not confide it to you. You, 
who betray your country daily, might betray others too.” 
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“Take care, Jansen, take care!” the young baron burst forth, be- 
side himself with anger. ‘ 

“No need to clinch your fists,” Arnulf sneered: “it might hurt 
your soft white hands, Stand back! There’s far more at stake here 
than your life, and I should have no scruple in shooting you.” 

He laid his finger on the trigger of his rifle, and in another minute 
there might have been a catastrophe, but Hellmuth was too quick for 
him. 

“We are not yet come to that,” he exclaimed, with flashing eyes, 
as he threw himself upon his opponent, and, snatching the weapon from 
his grasp, hurled it far into the forest with a force entirely unexpected 
from such a quarter. 

Arnulf suppressed a cry of rage and disappointment. Not dream- 
ing of such an attack, he had been.quite off his guard ; he had expected 
to put the weakling to flight easily with his loaded rifle. He stared, 
speechless, at his antagonist, who now said, coldly, “ Now we stand on 
equal terms. You see my hand is not so weak as you supposed : it can 
defend its owner even against your fist.” 

“T see—I see!’ Arnulf muttered, still raging. 

“Will you tell me now what is going on in the cove?” 

“No!” ‘ 

“Then I must force my way thither.” 

Arnulf made no reply ; he never stirred, but stood like a wall, de- 
termined to let it come to a hand-to-hand struggle, and there was that 
in his eye that boded no good to his antagonist. Suddenly a shot was 
heard from the sea. 

“The signal !” he exclaimed. “They are off !” 

He stepped aside; but his voice was full of scorn as he continued, 
“ You are free to pass. I will no longer prevent you.” 

“ What does all this mean?” asked Hellmuth, puzzled and angry. 

“It means that Captain Horst and his men are sailing away in your 
boat! Now give the alarm. The boat will be on the high seas before 
any Danes can come at your call.” 

“Captain Horst here?” 

“In the midst of the enemy,” Arnulf exuliantly concluded the 
sentence. “Tell the mayor that the Prussians are safe, and that it 
was Arnulf Jansen who helped them off.” 

“T am no informer !” Hellmuth said, proudly. “ But you, it seems 
to me, had best look to your own safety. If your share in this busi- 
ness should get abroad, your freedom would be at an.end. I shall be 
silent as to our encounter ; see that your own recklessness does not be- 
tray you. And now let me pass. I must find out what has become of 
our servants.” 

He walked on a few paces, and then turned to say, “There lies 
your rifle: it was quite unnecessary between us. Good-night.” 

Arnulf looked after him with an angry gleam in his eyes; then he 
slowly walked towards the place where his gun was lying, and, as he 
picked it up, muttered between his teeth, “ Yes, it was unnecessary. I 
have despised him as a weakling ; now—” he burst forth passionately, 
—“now I could hate him,—hate him to the very death !” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
AN ARREST. 


THE storm has raged for two days; the sea is in wild commotion, 
and the wind howls and shrieks about the old castle, as powerless 
against its walls as the breakers against the sea-cliff. 

There has been no news of Horst and his men, but in all proba- 
bility they are safe, since there would else have surely been some intelli- 
gence from Strandholm. 

Eva is still in the castle, where her guardian, doubtless for reasons 
of his own, had consented to her paying her friends an extended visit. 
He was always anxious to know what went on in “that stronghold 
of rebellion,” and his own visits were paid exclusively to Count Odens- 
borg. 

‘On the second day after the skirmish the two young girls were 
sitting in the balconied room, listening to Dr. Lorenz, who was read- 
ing aloud, while Otto stood at a far window, polishing a sword which 
had evidently seen service. The doctor seemed to think that but 
scant attention was paid him, for after a while he laid down his book, 
saying, “I think we will stop for to-day. Your thoughts are evi- 
dently elsewhere.” 

‘Yes, Herr Doctor,” Leonora said, frankly. “Who can think of 
charming verses just now ?” 

“No one! we have other things to occupy us,” said Otto, from 
the window. “TI, for instance, can think only of the time when this 
sword of my father’s may be needed.” And he whirled the weapon 
round his head, to the worthy doctor’s dismay. 

“The Germans are coming,” the lad went on, exultantly, “and by 
to-morrow or the day after I may enroll myself in their ranks to share 
the victory with them.” 

“ Don’t be too sure,” said Lorenz. “ All we know is that the Danes 
are concentrating their forces around the town, where an attack is prob- 
ably anticipated.” 

Eva clasped her hands and sighed: “ Ah, good heavens !” 

“Ts that sigh for your Danes, Eva, or for their opponents?” Leonora 
asked, half in jest. 

“For both. I don’t know whether to hope or to fear.” 

“ Nonsense, Friulein Eva!” Otto interposed. “ You must hope,— 
hope that. Fritz will make his appearance as a victor and carry all 
before him, as he certainly will. Yes, you and I did the Prussians 
very good service when we saved that captain’s life.” 

The young lady turned upon him instantly: “ Well, if I had not 
sent my: guardian and the count off to the pond you never could have 
kept them from the boat. You could not even help me invent.” 

“No, I couldn’t,” Otto admitted; “but they would have had to 
reach the boat over my body. You certainly did lie your way out most 
admirably, Friulein Eva. What a delightful scene there was when the 
count and the mayor had to look on at the Prussians sailing away in 
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their boat! They would have had every Dane they could have sum- 
moned on the beach if Hellmuth had not reminded them that the boat 
was quite out of gun-range. How they did storm and rage and blame 
every one except the guilty ones, ourselves !” 

“T wish I knew that Fritz had reached his outposts safely,” said 
Leonora, “ He is a good sailor, but the boat had to pass Strandholm in 
full sight of the soldiers there.” 

Eva seemed not to share her anxiety. A flush mounted to her 
cheek as she leaned towards her friend and whispered, “ Nora, could 
you not get rid of them for a minute or two?” 

The significant glance accompanying her words was understood, and 
Leonora said, “ You wanted to go out into the park, I think, doctor, to 
see if there was any chance of a change of weather.” 

The doctor, thus reminded, remembered that he had expressed a 
wish to go, and invited his pupil to accompany him. 

Otto, however, manifested but little inclination to leave the room. 
“T am sent to take observations outside remarkably often,” he grum- 
bled. “Yesterday I was sent three times to find out which way the 
et aa It appears to me, Herr Doctor, that we are in the way 

ere.’ 

The young girls protested laughingly against such an idea, which 
did not, however, seem altogether unreasonable, and the doctor carried 
his unwilling companion off with him. 

No sooner were they gone than Eva broached the secret she had 
been longing to confide. “TI have heard !’ she said, triumphantly. 

“From whom ?” 

“From him.” . 

“ Fritz Horst ?” 

“Yes; he actually managed to send me a note. I had it—by a 
secret hand, of course—an hour ago.” 

“‘ And what does he write?” 

“T will read it to you.” 

And, cautiously looking about her, she drew forth the letter and 
read it aloud, keeping up a running commentary as she did so: 

“¢ My darling Eva !—most presuming on his part: I rejected him 
absolutely the first time, and half rejected him the second, and yet here 
he comes with ‘ My darling Eva! Still, it sounds well.” 

“So it seems to me,” Leonora agreed, with a smile. “Go on.” 

The young lady thought fit to repeat the phrase in question with 
much feeling, and she then continued : “‘I landed my men in safety, and 
we joined our regiment the very same night. We had been given over 
for lost. In a few days we shall march against the enemy and conquer 
him,’—just like their Prussian arrogance! he takes it for granted that 
they are to conquer: it never occurs to him that it may be otherwise,— 
‘when I hope to see you and to repeat my proposal.’—He has a perfect 
mania for repeating his proposal. ‘Remember me to my brave Otto, 
and to Leonora. I know that luck will befriend me, since I found you 
in my path. Forever yours, Fritz Horst.’ ” 

The girl dropped the letter and looked at her friend: “ What do 
you say to this man?” 
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“12 What you say to him is far more to the point.” 

“Yes, but that never seems to strike him. I always say no, and he 
behaves as if I said yes.” 

“T am afraid I think he is right.” 

“T am afraid so too,” Eva said, plaintively, but with Christian 
resignation. 

“Fritz Horst does not, indeed, correspond to your ideal,” Leonora 
said, teasingly. ‘That is something romantic and magnanimous; and, 
besides, you require poetic devotion and delicacy of sentiment, in all 
of which the captain is lacking.” 

This teasing failed of its effect. Eva carefully folded up and put 
away her note, and then replied, with much solemnity, “ You are mis- 
taken, Nora. I have become convinced that Fritz possesses all these 
qualities in the highest degree.” 

“ Really ?” 

“Yes, ‘really,’ in spite of your sneer. Remember the day before 
yesterday,—the foe on all sides, Fritz cutting his way through them 
with the courage of a lion in the extremest peril, I half dead with 
anxiety, my guardian and the count, his bitterest enemies, directly at 
hand! Any one else would have thought only of his own safety and 
of flight, while he, with the greatest calmness, proposed to me. Do 
you not call that romantic? And that he can be poetic is shown by 
his note: ‘Since I found you in my path,’ and ‘Forever? His 
delicacy of sentiment I have not yet had time to observe.” 

“You will have a hard conflict with your guardian,” Leonora said, 
more seriously. “ Fortunately, your father’s will makes you of age at 
twenty, and there are only six months to wait.” 

“Only five months, three weeks, and two days.” 

“ How exact your calculation is! You must have been at some 
pains to satisfy your mind on this point.” 

Eva blushed, and turned away with a pout, but she had no time 
to reply, for just at that moment the young baron made his appear- 
ance, accompanied, to the young ladies’ great surprise, by his step- 
father. 

Hellmuth was wont to come,at this hour for his daily visit of a 
few minutes to his grandmother. Count Odensborg never accompanied 
him; but now that the day was fixed for the removal of the old 
baroness to Wykstedt, the count was far too courteous a man of the 
world to fail in his social obligations, and he |:.d come to pay his re- 
spects to the former mistress of Mansfeld previos to her departure. 

“T am afraid we are intruding upon a confidential chat,” he said, 
as he entered. ‘Can I see the Baroness von Mansfeld? I hear she is 
to leave Mansfeld the day after to-morrow, and I am come to-day to 
say farewell, as I fear I shall be obliged to go to town to-morrow.” 

Leonora meanwhile had risen and had returned with formality the 
count’s polite salutation: “I must beg you to wait a few moments. 
The physician is with my grandmother ; but I will tell her ‘i 

“Pray do not go: it looks as if we were driving you away. We 
will gladly wait in such charming society.” 

The compliment produced no effect: the girl rejoined, gravely, 
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“We were just going. I had a few arrangements to make: I am sure 
you will excuse me. Come, Eva.” 

As the young girls left the room, Odensborg looked after them with 
a contemptuous smile. “ Fraulein Waldow testifies very clearly to her 
dislike of me,” he observed. “It will be a relief to all of us when 
this removal to Wykstedt is over: I trust it will alter your mood, 
Hellmuth. I scarcely saw you yesterday,—you were shut up for hours 
in your rooms,—and to-day I can hardly extort a word from you.” 

“You could not have missed me yesterday, sir, you were so busy 
all day long.” 

“ Yes, with investigations of the mysterious affair of the previous 
day. It seems incredible that six Prussians could have penetrated hither 
to a spot swarming with Danish troops and then have escaped in our 
own boat before our very eyes.” 

The young man made no reply, but seemed absorbed in a book he 
had picked up from the table. : 

“T am afraid there was something more than mere foolhardiness 
in that bold undertaking. There must have been a hidden purpose in 
it, which should be discovered. Our servants declare that they were 
threatened with death if they gave the alarm before the boat was well 
out at sea. You were the first to reach the cove. Did you perceive 
nothing,—see nobody ?” 

“No,” said Hellmuth, coldly. © 

“Strange! Holger maintains that Arnulf Jansen had a finger in 
it; and I agree with him, for we saw the man awhile before on the 
beach ; but there is an absence of all proof against him.” 

“Which the mayor must regret, since he has long been looking for 
proof of the kind.” 

“And rightly. This Jansen is a peril in our path. It would be 
a great gain if he could be made harmless.” 

Hellmuth read on, declining further conversation, when suddenly 
the door was hastily opened, and the mayor himself appeared upon the 
threshold. Both Hellmuth and the count looked surprised : something 
unusual must have occurred to induce Herr Holger to intrude upon 
these apartments, and the man’s manner was agitated. 

“Excuse me, count, for following you hither,” he said, hurriedly. 
“T heard you were here, and my business is important and admits of 
no delay.” 

Hellmuth put down his book and frowned, as his glance fell upon 
the mayor, who had not even taken sufficient notice of him to accord 
him the courtesy of a salute. The young man was evidently. offended, 
as he said, with some emphasis, “ Good-morning, Herr Holger.” 

“Good-morning, Herr Baron,” was the careless reply, as Holger, 
apparently unconscious of his discourtesy, turned again to the count : 

“T must beg you, count, to put your castle at my disposal for a few 
hours. The vehicle with the delinquent is just behind me. I must 
bring him here for a while.” 

“Whom?” Hellmuth inquired, starting up, and Odensborg asked, 
no less eagerly,— 
“The delinquent? Then you have——?” 
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“ Arrested Arnulf Jansen,” Holger completed the sentence. “Or 
rather I have accompanied the soldiers ordered to be his escort: the 
case will be tried before a court-martial.” 

The count’s face expressed profound satisfaction as he went on to 
ask, “ Why bring him here? Why not take him to town?” 

“ Because we are afraid of a rescue on the way. It was not possi- 
ble to keep the arrest secret: the news of it spread like wildfire, and 
the country-folk are on the brink of open revolt. Our force is only 
twelve strong.” 

“Twelve men to guard one!” Hellmuth exclaimed, contemptuously. 

His tone seemed to irritate the mayor, for he rejoined, instantly, 
“ But this one has hundreds at his back. We have, after all, under- 
valued his importance. The peasants seem insane since his arrest: as 
we passed through the village they banded together and appeared to be 
on the point of attacking us. Therefore I proposed to the officer in com- 
mand to bring the prisoner here, where he would be in security.” 

“ And there are no soldiers quartered in our village now,” Odens- 
borg remarked, gravely, “nor anywhere about here. They have all 
been withdrawn to fortify the town.” 

“Unfortunately! We have despatched a messenger to the town, 
but no aid can arrive thence until this evening, and the prisoner must 
be kept at Mansfeld until then. I may rely upon your support?” 

“ Absolutely. The castle and anything you desire is at your dis- 
posal. You have proof at last, then?” 

The count was so eager that he never noticed the frown upon the 
brow of his step-son, who was thus forced to look on and listen while 
his castle was disposed of without his permission’s being asked by a 
single word. In fact, the two gentlemen seemed to have quite forgotten 
his existence. 

“ At last,” said Holger, in answer to the count’s question. “ Jan- 
sen prudently avoided showing himself to your servants in the boat, 
but he was seen by a herd-boy escorting the Prussians through the 





forest, and standing guard there afterwards,” 


“ Rash fellow !” Hellmuth muttered, as Holger continued : 

“Thad no doubt of his complicity from the beginning. It was 
too bold a trick on the part of the Prussians to be hazarded without 
assistance here.” 

“They were probably eut off from their party in the skirmish at 
Strandholm,” the young baron remarked. 

“No,” Holger declared, confidently: “it was a plot to spy upon 
us, and was doubtless planned and conducted by Jansen. Now we 
know how the enemy came to be always possessed of correct information 
with regard to us. We ought to have arrested this spy and traitor 
among us long ago.” ; 

Hellmuth threw upon the table the book he had been holding in his 
hand, and arose with marked irritation. “I think, Herr Holger,” said 
he, “that you really do Arnulf Jansen too much honor in ascribing all 
this to him. If it comes to that, every one of the natives here is a 
spy and traitor, as it pleases you to call it when the matter in question 
is information for the Germans and against the hated Danes.” 
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Holger looked at him half astonished, half indignant: he was un- 
accustomed to interference on the part of the young baron when dis- 
cussing with the count any Mansfeld arrangements. 

“T know that, Herr Baron,” he rejoined, sharply. “ And, since we 
cannot arrest all, an example must be made of their chief. The entire 
party is represented in his person.” 

He drew the count aside and went on in an undertone: “ Herr von 
Mansfeld is very antagonistic to-day. Did you notice the tone in 
which he spoke? it was stranger even than his words.” 

“He is irritated, and justly so,” Odensborg replied, in the same 
tone. “You should have been more careful; after all, he is master 
here, and you never even acknowledged his presence.” 

The mayor shrugged his shoulders impatiently : “ I have no time for 
consideration of such trifle. You are the real master here, and I 
appeal to you.” 

The count was about to reply, when Otto, pale with dismay, rushed 
into the room and up to his cousin: “ Hellmuth, have you heard ? 
They are bringing Jansen here, bound, and with a guard of soldiers !” 

“Bound !” Hellmuth exclaimed, angrily. “ Have they undertaken 
to bind him?” 

“Of course!” said Holger, coldly. “A spy has no right to any 
consideration.” : 

“ But what has Arnulf done?” cried Leonora, who, with Eva, had 
followed her brother. “ Herr Holger, did you have him arrested ?” 

“T regret my inability to answer your question, Fraulein Waldow,” 
said Holger. “These are official matters.” 

“Nevertheless we shall find out why Arnulf has been bound,” 
Otto interposed, defiantly, while his sister, seeing that no information 
was to be obtained from official quarters, turned to the young baron: 

“Let me ask you, then, Hellmuth, about what is going on in 
your castle. Or do you too refuse to answer me?” 

“ Jansen is arrested,” Hellmuth said, gloomily. ‘They accuse him - 
of high treason,—of communicating with the enemy.” 

Meanwhile, Eva glided up to her guardian and whispered, timidly, 
“But do you know what is going on outside? The entire village is . 


assembled, crowding against the grated gates; we saw them from the 


windows.” 


“Don’t be afraid, child,” said Holger. “There is no danger. We | FE : 
must bear the tumult and noise; they never would dare to attack the — 44), 


castle. Still, we must look after affairs.—Count, will you come with me?” 

Odensborg willingly complied, and both disappeared in the ante- 
chamber through which the head of the grand staircase could be 
reached. 





CHAPTER VII. 
AT LAST! 
ARNULF JANSEN’Ss arrest had indeed excited the peasantry to the 
utmost, and it seemed almost as if this violent measure of the mayor’s 
would provoke serious consequences. The affair had been arranged 
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with great secrecy, and was not to be publicly known until the prisoner 
should be safely lodged in town. Arnulf himself had no idea of the 
danger threatening him, until the twelve men with loaded guns sur- 
rounded his house and the mayor and an officer entered his room to 
arrest him. Although unarmed, he did not yield without resistance ; 
and his servants all showed a desire to defend their master. For the 
moment the soldiers had the upper hand; but they could not prevent 
the alarm from being given, and the whole countryside was aroused. 

When the little train reached the village through which they were 
obliged to pass, the news had preceded them. All the inhabitants had 
assembled, and the looks of the crowd were full of menace. The mo- 
ment seemed to be at hand when the infuriated people would burst 
forth in open revolt and Arnulf Jansen would be rescued by force. 
Therefore the mayor, after a consultation with the officer in command, 
had ordered the prisoner to be taken to the castle, there to await 
reinforcements from town. 

This arrangement, effective as it seemed for the moment, threatened 
to be perilous, for it increased tenfold the popular fury. or centuries 
Castle Mansfeld had been famous in all the country round as devoted 
to Germany, and now it was to be turned into a prison for a German 
peasant, a chief among his people. The Danes had hardly time to 
close the huge grated gates, which usually stood wide open, before the 
multitude crowded up to them and threatened to force an entrance. 

Those still in the balconied room scarcely yet understood what had 
happened. Leonora stood in the middle of the apartment, pale as 
death, and there were tears of rage in Otto’s eyes. 

“T am going down. I must at least see Arnulf and speak to him!” 
he cried, but his sister laid a detaining hand on his arm: 

“Stay here! They will not let us goto him. The mayor gives 
orders here in Mansfeld, and there is no one to gainsay him ?” 

Her eyes sought Hellmuth’s with a look half menace, half entreaty ; 
but the young baron did not, or would not, understand: he maintained 
a gloomy silence, and turned away to the window. 

He stood there looking out, but not, as so often before, lost in 
contemplation of the blue expanse. To-day sea and sky had vanished 
behind the veil of rolling mist that filled all space with its damp gray 
atmosphere. In its depths the waves foamed and dashed, beating 
against the marble terrace of the castle, now and then overleaping the 
massive balustrade and sprinkling the windows with spray. Along 
the beach there was a gleam of the white surf of the breakers, the 
thunder of which drowned every other sound in the open air, and 
penetrated the castle, as a dull sullen roar, all the more terrible- because 
so deadened. 

The mayor and Count Odensborg had not yet traversed the ante- 
chamber, when the door leading out upon the landing opened, and 
— Jansen appeared upon the threshold, escorted by two Danish 
soldiers. 

“Why,” exclaimed the count, disagreeably surprised, “why have 
you had your prisoner brought up here? There will be a very painful 
scene. 
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“There has been a mistake,” Holger replied, and, turning to the 
soldiers, he said, authoritatively, “What does this mean ? The pris- 
oner must remain below.” 

“The crowd threatened to force the grated gates,” one of the men 
explained. “The Herr Lieutenant is obliged to man the court-yard, 
and he ordered the prisoner to be taken to the mayor.” 

A yell of menace from the front of the castle at the moment con- 
firmed the soldier’s words, and Holger was convinced, for he said, 
briefly, “ Very well: he can stay here. Come in, Jansen.” 

He returned to the balconied room with the count, and Arnulf 
followed with his escort. He seemed to perceive that resistance would 
be useless, and submitted silently, but his lowering brow and clinched 
teeth showed how the soul in him rebelled. They had bound his arms 
together with thongs and tied them behind his back, while the two 
soldiers who had him between them had their guns cocked ready for 
instant use. 

“Arnulf!” Otto fairly screamed, and Leonora started forward at 
sight of the bound prisoner. 

“ Arnulf, what has happened ?”’ cried she. 

“Back !” the soldiers ordered, turning their weapons towards these 
friends of the captive. 

“Do not expose yourself to ‘insolence, Leonora, ” Hellmuth called 
out sharply from the window. At his cousin’s passionate exclama- 
tion he had involuntarily turned, as if to snatch her from danger, but 
he seemed suddenly to bethink himself, for he kept his place, his face 
clearly showing that he took no part in the sympathy so eagerly 
expressed. 

Meanwhile, Holger gave his orders to the two soldiers: “Go back 
to the Herr Lieutenant: he needs all the men he can get. I will see 
that the prisoner makes no attempt to escape, and that he is placed in 
secure confinement.” 

The men had been instructed to obey implicitly any order from the 
mayor: accordingly, they left the room immediately ; but Odensborg 
asked, in an undertone, “ Will it do to send away his guard ?” 

“T am afraid they are more needed below,” was the low reply. 
“ Your servants are available, at all events?” 

“Certainly. There are two men up-stairs in my apartments: I 
can summon them at any moment.” 

“That is more than sufficient. Besides, he is bound.” 


“True, Herr Mayor,” said Arnulf, overhearing the last words ; 


“and it is well for you that the rope has not been spared. If my 
arms were but free, your task would be a hard one.” 

Holger shrugged his shoulders: “I have no doubt of your will to 
work me ill. Fortunately, I am not alone here.” 

“No, you have Count Odensborg, and,”—here a = 
glance was cast towards the window where the young baron was stand- 
ing, “—and one other there who would do a jailer’s duty in case of 
need.” 

“ Jansen !’ Hellmuth exclaimed, angrily. 

“ Ah, Herr Baron, I am well aware to whom I owe my arrest. I 


z 
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knew day before yesterday evening that you would play the informer, 
in spite of your high-sounding words.” 

“That is false!—Hellmuth, you never did that!’ Leonora ex- 
claimed, with positive anguish in her tone. 

“Spare me your insults!” Hellmuth rejoined, proudly, “and ask 
the mayor who and what betrayed you.” 

Leonora breathed a sigh of intense relief as she half whispered, “1 
knew it.” ‘ 

Holger and Odensborg were startled by the seeming import of 
what had been said, and the former asked, with significant emphasis,— 

“What does this mean, Herr Baron? I cannot think—but it 
seems you knew of this affair?” 

“Yes,” replied Hellmuth, coldly. 

“You met Jansen that evening?” Odensborg interposed. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And told us nothing of it?” 

The young baron threw back his head: “No, I did not feel called 
upon to play the informer.” 

“Your son’s conduct, count, is most extraordinary,” said Holger, 
while Odensborg seemed no less dismayed by the discovery just made. 

Otto, meanwhile, had stolen to Jansen’s side, and had whispered, tri- 
umphantly, “You see, Arnulf, it was not Hellmuth who betrayed you.” 

“T wish it had been he!’ muttered Jansen, his gleaming eyes rest- 
ing upon Leonora, who had slowly approached her cousin. “ He 
would then be standing alone.” 

The mayor had donned his most official air ; evidently he considered 
himself the sole authority here, and there was something extremely 
offensive in his manner as he addressed the lord of the castle: “ Herr 
von Mansfeld, you owe it to my consideration for your father that I 
take no notice of your extraordinary admission. We have compassed 
the prisoner’s arrest without your aid; but I did not suspect you of 
being in league with spies.” 

“A spy? I?” Arnulf shouted. ‘ That’s an infamous lie !” 

“Indeed? Who, then, were those Prussians who appeared so 
mysteriously in our midst, only to vanish again without a trace?” 

“They were Captain Horst and some of his men, who had cut - 
their way through the Danes at Strandholm and were cut off from 
their regiment.” 

“Captain Horst?” Odensborg repeated. “ Ah, the boat was too 
distant to allow of our recognizing him.” 

“Your defence is clumsy, Jansen,” the mayor observed. “No one 
will credit your tale of the cutting through at Strandholm, since you 
admit the leader of the party to have been Captain Horst, who played 
the spy here for weeks before the breaking out of the war.” 

“That is false! Fritz never did that!” Otto cried, passionately. 
“ He fights with the sword, and has nothing to do with spies.” 

‘You may spare us your indignation, young sir: we know better,” 
said the mayor. “ But it is not my duty to examine the prisoner ; that 
must be left to the court-martial which will be instituted immediately.” 

“ A court-martial !” exclaimed Leonora, changing color. 
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“ Of course, Fradulein Waldow. You cannot suppose that at a time 
like the present the regular forms of law can be adhered to. Such 
cases as the present are provided for: the sentence will be pronounced 
within twenty-four hours.” 

A moment of painful silence followed these words, revealing as they 
did the gravity of the peril for Jansen. Hellmuth, however, still stood 
leaning against the window-frame, apparently indifferent to what was 
going on around him. He seemed not to have heard the mayor’s 
threat, but to be listening only to the roar of the breakers outside. The 
old remembered song of the sea no longer fell .upon his ear as on that 
evening on the sea-cliff lately, like a cradle-song from his infancy ; no, 
it spoke now in thunder tones, and he knew what it demanded of him. 

If it were only any one save Arnulf Jansen standing there bound, 
and if that deadly pallor had not blanched Leonora’s cheeks! Was she 
trembling so for that “peasant”? To be sure, he had been the saviour 
of her father’s life, he was a leader among her people, a man of courage 
and energy; perhaps it was for his sake that she had scorned the heir 
of Mansfeld. The light that had so dazzled him lately at her self- 
betrayal was now darkened by suspicion and jealousy. 

“ Arnulf, they want to kill you !” Otto exclaimed, with a burst of 

rief. 
‘ Jansen nodded gloomily : “ Yes, Master Otto, that’s what they want, 
and what they’ll do. A bullet will be the end of it all.” 

“T think you’re right there,” said Holger. ‘ You will hardly be 
able to prove that those men were not spies, and your mere denial will 
not help you.” 

“Denial?” Arnulf burst forth, savagely. ‘I do not deny that I 


was with them and helped the captain. and his men to get away. I. . 


would have done more if I could. I never denied that I hate you — 
Danes to the death, and that I am body and soul a German. If you 
choose for this to call me traitor and spy, I care not: my own country- | 
men will find another name for me. Call your court-martial together, 


do what you will: it is my right to help whensoever and howsoever I) Ga 
can those who would free us from your hated yoke. What I did I 9) | 


would do again if I were free! This is my defence. And now make | 
my shrift as short as you choose !” 

There was something so overwhelming in this outbreak that the = 
mayor and the count involuntarily recoiled in momentary dread of the |. 
man standing before them with hands bound and hurling at them his ~ 
hatred and defiance. Hellmuth had turned, and was looking with a 
mixture of wrath and admiration at the prisoner who could dare thus — 
in the face of death. 

Suddenly the door leading to Frau von Mansfeld’s apartments was ¢ - 
opened, and the old baroness appeared, in great agitation. ay 

“T cannot believe it! Is this true, Arnulf?” She paused, for the; 


scene before her spoke distinctly enough, and Otto rushed up to her: | fg 
“Yes, grandmother, they have bound him like a criminal, because he. 


1? 
: 


helped Fritz to get away ee 
“What! here in my grandson’s castle?” the baroness asked, re- 
proachfully, addressing herself to the mayor, who coldly made answer,— 
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“T must entreat you, madame, not to interfere with my official duty, 
for the fulfilment of which I am responsible.” 
“But do you not hear what is going on in the court-yard? The 
tumult is increasing every minute. They will force their way hither 
and set Arnulf Jansen at liberty.” 
| “Measures have been taken to prevent such an outrage,” Holger 
| declared ; but the facts seemed to contradict his words, for the balconied 
room rang with the shouts and threats of the mob, who were storming 
the very doors of the castle. 
Involuntarily all paused to listen. The raging of the sea lashed by 
the wind mingled with the yells of the furious crowd: demanding its 
leader, and there was a third voice, audible to the lord of the castle 
alone, low and entreating, as a hand was laid upon his arm: “ Hell- 
muth ! Hellmuth !” 
“ What would you have, Leonora ?” he asked, with looks still half 
averted. 
The hand dropped from his arm, and Leonora retreated : “ Nothing, 
if you ask me in that tone.” 
“ Ask aid for any one save this Jansen.” 
“ And why not for him?” 
. “ Because I hate him, and because he returns my hate fourfold.” 
A louder yell from the populace below startled even Count Odens- 
borg, who said in an undertone to thé mayor, “ Matters seem really to 
be growing serious.” 
“They do indeed! First of all, Jansen must be disposed of. A 
word with you, count.” And Holger drew Odensborg aside to consult 
him in an eager whisper. 
Meanwhile, Leonora approached Jansen. The increasing tumult 
in the court-yard inspired her with hope. “ Arnulf, they are coming ; 
they will force an entrance and deliver you!” she said, in a low tone, 
and her eyes flashed. . 
Jansen shook his head: “No. If I were at their head—but a 
are mob never stands fire, and I know the soldiers have orders to 
shoot. 
“Then I will deliver you!” cried Otto, seizing the sword which he 
had left in a corner when he had gone with his tutor to the park. 
“Stay, stay, Otto! you can do nothing,” his grandmother admon- 
ished him. 
“But, grandmother, Arnulf must not—shall not die,” Leonora 
exclaimed. 
The prisoner’s eyes sparkled for a moment at her tone, but only for 
a moment: “You mean because rescue is so near at hand,—our de- 
._ liverers may be here to-morrow. “Yes, it is that which makes death 
bitter. All my life I have longed and hoped for the day of deliver- 
ance: as a boy I would have given my life to see it. I could gladly 
die afterwards ; but before,—perhaps only twenty-four hours before,— 
it is hard !” 
The mayor, in spite of his eager talk with the count, never for an 
instant lost sight of his prisoner, as.if an attempt to escape were to be 
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True, every outlet from the castle was guarded, and here in this 
room, besides the three ladies, there were only a weak, timorous old 
man, Dr. Lorenz, who, seated among his beloved books, trembled in 
silence, and a mere lad, whose seizure of a. sword brought a contemptu- 
ous smile to the lips of the two Danes. They took no heed whatever 
of the castle’s lord; he was of no consequence under the circumstances, 
and he was still standing at the window, looking out upon the raging 
sea. ° 
“Tn the upper garret-room, then,” said Holger: “it will-be the 
safest. Your two men-servants can escort him, and I will accompany 
them.—Jansen, get ready to follow me.” . 

“ Whither ?” Jansen asked, 

“ Whithersoever you are conducted.” 

Otto put his arm around his friend’s shoulders: “Do not go, 
Arnulf: we shall never see you again.” 

“Where is the-use of resistance? JI am bound!” Jansen said, 
roughly. 

Leonora, still beside him, also moved forward, as if to detain him: 
“ Arnulf !” 

He slowly turned and looked at the lovely face which he might 
perhaps never behold again: “ Farewell, Fraulein Nora! I cannot 
shake hands with you, but I know you will not call me spy. Think 
of me early to-morrow morning, and I will think of you when the 
bullets———-” The strong man’s voice trembled in involuntary tender- 
ness, but, as if provoked at such weakness, he paused and bit his lip. 
“ Farewell !” | 

“Come, come, enough of this!” said Holger.—* Count, may I 
trouble you to call your servants ?” 

“ Instantly,” Odensborg replied, going towards the door, but before 
he could reach it his son had left his place at the window and advanced 
to bar his way. “Stay!” exclaimed the baron. “Call no one, sir. 
Our people must not be put to such a use.” 

“ Hellmuth, what does this mean ?” the count cried, in dismay, while 
the rest gazed in amazement at the young baron as he confronted the two 
Danes, pale with resolution, and with something of menace in his air. 

“ What does this mean, Herr Baron?” Holger asked, indignantly. 

“Tt means that I am master in Mansfeld,—not my father,—and 
that I am compelled to remind you of this, Herr Holger.” 

“You seem to forget whom I represent here, Herr Baron.” 

“And you forget where you are. This is my castle: my authority 
is paramount here, and mine alone. And I will no longer tolerate 
foreign interference.” 

The words were spoken with intense energy: this was the tone of 
the master, heard for the first time from the young man’s lips, and it 
was so decisive that the mayor recoiled, while the others stood as if 
paralyzed by amazement. But Leonora’s eyes shone bright as she drew 
a long breath and whispered, “At last! At last !” 

“ But, Hellmuth, reflect against whose authority you rebel,” the 
count said, in a tone of mingled terror and indignation. “The mayor 
acts under the orders of the commandant——” 
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“The commandant must guard his prisoners elsewhere,” Hellmuth 
interrupted him. “My castle is no jail, and this place is no court- 
room. There is no criminal here in Mansfeld, nor shall jailer’s duty 
be done beneath its roof.” 

He emphasized the word which had lately been so contemptuously 
applied to him, but it was scarcely needed. , Arnulf Jansen, the cause 
of this scene, stood as if he had no part nor parcel in it, his face deadly 
pale, and his eyes riveted, not upon the Danes, not upon the young 
baron who had so suddenly become his defender, but upon Leonora’s 
beaming face ; all else was a blank for him. 

“ Arnulf, do you hear?” Otto asked, exultantly. 

Jansen still gazed at Leonora, as he answered, sullenly, “ Yes, I 
hear, and I see, too,—in her eyes.” 

“You seem resolved to join the rebels below,” said Holger, with a 
threatening glance, which was coldly returned as Hellmuth replied,— 

“They are the peasants of my estates, and it is one of my country- 
men whom they wish to deliver. If they force an entrance here, I shall 
not refuse to admit them.” 

“This is going too far! Count Odensborg, can you tolerate this 
from your son?” the mayor exclaimed. 

Odensborg made a last attempt to interfere: “ Hellmuth, I conjure 
you,—I demand ‘from you 

“ Hush, father ” the young man interrupted him. “TI will discuss 
this hereafter. Do not try to reduce me to the old state of submission : 
it is past. I know now where my place is: you yourself pointed it out 
to me when you showed me the possibility of the scene through which 
we have just passed. You have forced me to choose for you or against 
you. Well, then,”—he stepped to the prisoner’s side and stood erect,— 
“T have chosen. I cleave to my peopl and to my country !” 

“Oh, Hellmuth, I knew it! I knew it!’ was Leonora’s passionate 
exclamation. “I knew him better than all of you !” 

“ Yes, than all of us!” Jansen muttered between his teeth. 

The mayor, seeing that the count’s authority over his step-son was 
at an end, assumed the bearing of the omnipotent official whose threats 
were to be dreaded. “Herr von Mansfeld,” he declared, “you alone 
are to blame for the consequences of your extraordinary conduct. Your 
rebellious peasantry will shortly be reduced to submission by force of 
arms, and I shall assuredly report this scene when military aid arrives. 
I shall require the commandant to invest the castle, the master of which 
has declared so decidedly for the rebellion.” 

“The castle must first be taken,” Hellmuth interposed, with irrita- 
tion. ‘“ What if I were to defend it against you ?” 

“Of course we shall defend it!’ cried Otto, waving his sword. Dr. 
Lorenz seized his arm. 

“Otto, for heaven’s sake !” 

“ Let the lad have his toy,” Holger said, contemptuously. “Since, 
then, you refuse to aid me with your servants, Herr Baron, I must 
summon other assistance.” 

He was about to go, but Hellmuth barred his way: “You will 
remain here, Herr Holger !” 
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“Would you detain me by force?” 

Before any reply could be made, there ascended from the court-yard 
a sharp report, more terrible than all the previous tumult,—the rattle 
of musketry. 

“ Ah, pitiful heaven!” the old baroness screamed, and Eva, fleeing 
to her, hid her face in her hands. “They are firing upon the people !” 

There was a shiver of horror among the little group. The mayor 
alone felt himself master of the situation. “You see,” he said, ad- 
dressing the young baron, “to what this foolish opposition leads. Do 
not venture further.” 

But Hellmuth, now fully roused, turned upon him with flashing 
eyes. “This is no time to talk of venturing!” he exclaimed. “If 
there is to be bloodshed, our people shall not be the only ones to suffer.” 

“ Hellmuth, are you mad?” cried Odensborg; but Hellmuth paid 
him no heed; he snatched Otto’s sword from him, and, raising it, 
placed himself before Arnulf. ° 

“ Otto, cut those cords!’ he ordered. 

“Yes, yes,” the boy replied, busying himself with trembling hands 
in loosening Arnulf’s bonds, while the prisoner regained all his old 
energy at the prospect of. deliverance. 

“Only let my arms be free once more!” he exclaimed. “I can 
easily find a weapon.” “ 

In a few minutes Otto’s work was done: the cords that had bound 
the prisoner lay on the ground, and he drew a deep breath and stretched 
out his powerful arms, well fitted to strike down a foe. There was 
need of them, for the firing seemed to have added fuel to the flame of 
fury among the peasantry. Hellmuth, as soon as Jansen was free, 
hurriéd to the door. “Come, Arnulf,” said he, “ our place is below !” 

“Where they are shooting*down our people,” Arnulf cried, rushing 
after him. They had disappeared before the rest comprehended what 
had happened. 

The venerable baroness sank half fainting into an arm-chair: “ Hell- 
muth !—my boy !—he is going to his death !” 

Leonora threw herself upon her knees beside her grandmother, and, 
throwing her arms around her, exclaimed, “ Ah, let him go! Living 
or dead, he is ours once more !”” 











CHAPTER VIII. 
MANSFELD A FORTRESS AGAIN. 





OuTSIDE, before the castle, affairs were indeed at their worst. The 
grated gates leading to the inner court-yard, which had been hastily 
closed, had long since been forced, and the multitude had made an at- 
tack upon the main entrance to the castle itself. They had been re- 
pulsed, but the Danes were quite aware of the gravity of the peril 
threatening them. They were firing from the windows, in hopes of 
intimidating the mob, but the shots served only to incite them to a 
fresh attack, which they were preparing to make, when the massive 
folding doors were suddenly flung wide open, upon the broad step 
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appeared the man for whose sake the tumult was raging, and beside him 
stood—Hellmuth von Mansfeld. 

_ For one moment there reigned a breathless silence, and then there 
was an outburst of frantic delight. No one knew what had happened ; 
no one comprehended the situation ; but there stood the leader for whose 
deliverance they were fighting, free, and the young baron whom they 
had thought to find in the ranks of the enemy stood beside him, sword 
in hand. Popular instinct divined in him the deliverer. 

The two men had made a bold and successful stroke, successful 
beyond their expectations, for the Danes had supposed the castle to be 
a perfectly secure asylum, and were quite unprepared for any attack 
from within it. 

The lieutenant had been obliged to divide his party to defend both 
of the entrances: he had placed one man on guard at the door at the 
front, while he himself conducted the defence with most of his men, 
firing from the windows of a room on the lower floor. This arrange- 
ment Hellmuth took in at a glance: in an instant he had closed the 
door of this room and had shot the heavy bolt on the outside. Turn- 
ing, he found that the guard at the door had been felled by a blow of 
Arnulf’s: powerful fist, and his gun was in Arnulf’s hands. It took 
them but a few minutes to open the huge doors, and instantly they 
were surrounded by the exultant multitude, who crowded into the castle. 
Before the imprisoned Danes could succeed in forcing the door that had 
been bolted upon them, they perceived that the castle was in the hands 
of the peasants, and they, as well as their comrades who came hurrying 
from their post at the back entrance, surrendered to superior numbers 
after a short resistance. 

All this had happened in the morning, and it was now late in the 
afternoon ; the night was drawing near, and the tempest outside was 
still raging, while within the castle all were busy in preparing it for 
defence. After what had occurred there was nothing to be done but to 
resist to the uttermost the military force which the mayor had sum- 
moned from the town, and which might arrive at any hour. Mansfeld 
had withstood a siege before; its walls and moat would stand it in 
good stead, and some of the younger villagers had volunteered to assist 
in its defence. . 

The old pile, but lately so peaceful of aspect, had suddenly taken on 
a warlike air. The hunting-room of the late lord had been stripped 
of its guns and hunting-knives ; the entrances were bolted and barred ; 
guards were stationed in all directions, and everything looked ready for 
the siege which was sure to follow the advent of the Danes. 

In the spacious hall on the ground-floor which led out upon the 
terrace and to the sea stood Baron Mansfeld, assigning to their various 
posts the peasants who had remained, when Arnulf Jansen entered. He 
paused at the door and looked on mutely while his countrymen, whose 
leader he had hitherto been, thronged about the young lord of the castle 
and received his orders. Hellmuth at last perceived him, and hastily 
approached him : 


“Here you are, Arnulf! You come from the court-yard? Are all 


the entrances guarded ?” 
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Jansen slowly advanced into the room. He was free, and knew 
that all were ready to defend his liberty, but his brow was as dark as 
night, and there was a reserve in his manner that was almost hostile, as. 
he replied,— ; 

“All! Every one is at his post.” 

“Good! Then we have done what we can, and must await the 
course of events. The detachment from town may be here in an hour, 
and I am afraid it will give us more trouble than we had with our 
Danes this morning.” 

Jansen made no reply to this. ‘The man who had so long been 
accustomed to lead could not yet comprehend that another—one whom 
he had despisg] as a weakling—had so come to the front and was show- 
ing himself so thoroughly equal to the occasion. 

“Count Odensborg wishes to leave,” he said, curtly. “ Have you 
given orders to allow him to go?” 

A shadow passed over Hellmuth’s face, but he nodded assent: “I 
neither can nor do I wish to detain him, since he desires to leave the 
castle; and Holger may go with him. Of course the mayor will do 
all that he can to work against us in town; but all that has taken 
place here must be known as‘soon as the detachment summoned hither 
arrives. How soon do you think the German troops can reach 
us ?” - 
“No one can tell. We only know that they are on their way and 
may shortly reach the town.” 

“Never mind! We have the hope of relief, and Mansfeld must 
hold out until it comes, Th, Arnulf?” 

Neither the confidence expressed in his words, nor the familiar 
address, had any effect to call forth a response from Jansen: he replied, 
with the same coldness, “ You command in your castle, Herr Baron: 
my part is to obey.” 

Hellmuth, not choosing to notice his manner, turned again to the 
peasants: “The two gentlemen must leave by the low door. I have 
sent the carriage on to the village already. The Danish prisoners 
must stay here: we cannot afford to increase the number of our assail- 
ants. Sufficient precautions have been taken to prevent their playing 
us any trick, and we must make a brave stand against the enemy out- 
side. Now go to the court-yard. We shall follow immediately.” 

An enthusiastic shout was the reply to his words: the people gladly 
obeyed the man who, however they might hitherto have regarded him, 
had declared himself so boldly on their side; he was now the true heir 
of Mansfeld, the grandson of their dear old landlord: it was a simple 
matter of course that he should command and they obey. But they 
could not exactly understand Arnulf Jansep’s manner: it was not his 
way to have nothing to say. 

The heavy tread of the peasants still sounded on the stones outside, 
when light steps were heard on the staircase and the two young girls 
appeared in the hall, Leonora with a face which in spite of danger and 
anxiety shone with an inward satisfaction, while Eva, hanging on her 
friend’s arm, gazed about, half curiously, half timorously, at the signs 
of warlike preparation. 
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“ Hellmuth, what have you done with my brother?” Leonora asked, 
looking about as if in search of him. ; 

“Otto?” the young baron asked, in surprise. “I have not seen 
him.—Was he not with you, Arnulf?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, then, he must be looking after some of our defences: he 
was with us when they were all arranged.” 

“He has disappeared since then. We have missed him for some 
hours, and Dr. Lorenz has been looking for him everywhere.” 

“ How terrible it has all been !” said Eva. “Those dreadful shots ! 
—and then in an instant Jansen free,—the peasants in the castle—— 
Oh, I never can forget it !” 

“Why, it will be easy to forget it when it is all over,” said Hellmuth. 
“Cheer up, Friiulein Eva: you look pale and frightened. And you, 
Nora?” ; 

He approached Leonora, and his eyes sought hers, which no longer 
avoided him. The look lasted but a second, still it was eloquent 
enough. 

“T, Hellmuth?” She spoke very gently. “I know neither fear 
nor anxiety. I am sure you will protect us.” 

He smiled, and carried her hand to his lips: “ Assuredly I shall, 
since I have you to protect !” 

“ Herr Baron, they are waiting for us in the court-yard,” Arnulf 
said, so loudly and sharply that Dr. Lorenz, who was descending the 


staircase, paused in alarm. Hellmuth whispered a word or two of 


farewell to his cousin and left the hall with Jansen. 

“What is the matter with Arnulf?” asked the doctor. “ His 
manner is very strange.” 

“Yes, and his way of speaking just now was odious,” Eva chimed 
in. “TI never cared for him, and now I detest him! The whole castle 
is turned topsy-turvy and we are all in fear of our lives just on his 
account, and he goes about with a face like a thunder-cloud, and I 
don’t believe he has ever thanked Baron Hellmuth for saving his life. 
When your cousin was talking to us just now, Nora, I caught a glance 
from Jansen’s eyes that made me fairly shudder.” 

Leonora did not reply : she looked after the two men in silence. In 
fact, Arnulf’s conduct’ had struck her, too, as strange. What cause for 
' enmity could he have towards Hellmuth that this day could not banish ? 
! “ And who would have believed that the young baron would prove 

such a true Mansfeld?” the old doctor said, warmly. ‘“ He gives 
orders, distributes arms, places guards, as if he had been used to com- 
mand all his life.” ; : 

Leonora listened delightedly : “ Yes, he has gathered up the reins 
well into his hand, and our peasants rejoice to have a Mansfeld at their 
head once more !” 

Eva, meanwhile, had gone to the glass door leading out upon the 
terrace ; but there was nothing to be seen outside but the thickening 
mist and the foaming billows. “ Listen how the waves-are roaring !”’ 
she said. “They have raged so ever since early this morning; and 
who knows what to-night may bring us !” 
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The words sounded very timid. Leonora laid her hand upon the 
young girl’s shoulder: 

“You stay with us voluntarily, Eva? There is still time if you 
wish to go with your guardian——” 

“ Not for the world! Nothing would induce me to have to listen 
nnn ae of fury! I really think that he would kill me if he 

) 
ee That his ward prefers to share our danger because there is a 
chance of our relief by German troops. Perhaps a Prussian regiment 
may appear, and in command a certain captain——” 

She paused, for in the gathering twilight outside the young girls 
suddenly distinguished a youthful figure lightly vaulting over the 
marble balustrade of the terrace. In an instant Otto, whom they 
barely had time to recognize before he was with them, had opened the 

lass door and entered the hall. But in what a condition! He was 
Cisbier wet: the water ran in rivulets from his hair and his clothes, 


but from beneath his soaking curls his eyes danced, as he cried out, in . 


a joyous tone, “ Here I am !” 

Dr. Lorenz clasped his hands above his head at sight of his pupil: 
“ Are you here at last, Otto? Where have you been the whole nh 
noon? How you look! Wet to the skin !” 

The boy cast a very unconcerned glance at his clothes: “The 
spray did it. And the boat was half full of water, too.” 

“The boat? You have not been ” 

“On the sea! I have just landed.” 

Lorenz turned pale: “ In this storm ?” 

“Tn this storm.” 

“For the love of heaven, what for?” 

Otto tossed back his head: “That, Herr Doctor, I shall tell no 


one. It is my secret. I wish to have a secret of my own, since I am pugs 


always sent away because of other people’s.” 

“But you must have had some reason for risking your life so. I 
cannot see how you have escaped death. No one has ventured out to 
sea to-day.” 


“T have, at all events. Arnulf taught me how to manage a boat | 


in a storm, and he would have had no reason to be ashamed of his 
pupil to-day.” 
“But tell me at least——” 


“Notasyllable. It is your fault, Herr Doctor, that I was not with 
Arnulf and Hellmuth this morning ; you made my grandmother forbid "4 


my leaving the room; and I mean to be even with you all. Has 
anything happened whilst I have been gone?” 
“‘No, but something will happen when the soldiers arrive from the 


town.” 
“IT hope so; but now I must be off to my cousin—to Hellmuth. 


ieAE tin ie soya ee eee. 


I am proud of him to-day, for the first time. I must go to our com- * 


mander-in-chief.” 

“ First change your wet clothes,” Lorenz entreated ; but a burst of 
boyish laughter was the only reply as the refractory pupil ran off, 
leaving the tutor to follow more slowly. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE DANES AT HAND. 


Count OpENsBORG and the mayor suffered most from the turn 
affairs had taken. From the moment when Hellmuth, sword in hand, 
placed himself before Arnulf, the count ceased to interfere; he felt 
that his power over his step-son had gone; but Holger still hoped to 
warn the Danes below of their danger, and had followed the two men 
into, the antechamber, only, however, to find the door leading out upon 
the landing locked on the outside. While he was trying to force it, 
the exultant shouts from below told him that it was too late,—that 
Hellmuth’s bold stroke had been successful. 

Odensborg had withdrawn to his apartments, where, by Hellmuth’s 
orders, he was not disturbed. When he sent down in the afternoon to 
ask that a carriage might be provided for him, the servant brought 
back word that it would be ready in half an hour, The mayor, on 
the contrary, was treated as a prisoner, until he was told that he was 
free to leave the castle with the count,—a permission of which, of 
course, he availed himself. 

In an apartment in the upper story hitherto occupied by Odensborg 
and his son, Hellmuth was standing, waiting for the count, whom he 
had not seen since the morning, and who was still in his room. The 
door at last opened, and a servant appeared upon the threshold, while 
Odensborg’s voice asked from within, “Is the carriage ready ?” 

“Yes, Herr Count, it is waiting at the entrance of the village, for 
the court-yard gates are barricaded.” 

“Then carry the luggage down-stairs. You and Franz will go 
with me, and we shall drive directly to town.” 

The servant obeyed with a timid glance at the young baron as 
he passed him and left the room. A moment afterwards the count 
appeared in a travelling-dress, and would have passed through the 
apartment, but his son approached him. . 

“You are going, father?” he asked. 

Odensborg paused and looked at him reproachfully : “ Yes, since 
you probably do not mean to detain me by force as a prisoner.” 

- “You will be allowed to pass freely. I have given orders to that 
effect.” 

An embarrassing silence ensued. The two men confronted each 
other, pale and agitated, conscious for the first time of the full signifi- 
cance of the.scene of the morning. At last Odensborg spoke: “ You 
did not expect me to remain, after what has passed ?” 

“No, but I did not think you would go without wishing to see me. 
You refused me permission to come to you.” 

“T was arranging my papers,” was the cold reply; “and you were 
—— to look to the defences of your castle. How long is the farce 
to last ?” 

“ What farce ?” 

“The one you are playing here with your peasants. If I could 

Vou. XLI.—14 
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have dreamed that my son would confront me thus, as the protector of 
a spy, the leader of a rebellious mob——” ) 

“ Hush, father !” the young man interrupted him, gravely. “ You 
only embitter for us this last hour.” 

“Tt is indeed bitter !’ Odensborg exclaimed. ‘TI never could have 
believed that you—you could so turn against your father,—that you 
could in a single hour cast from you and destroy beneath your feet all 
that I had planted and cherished within you for years past.” 

“The plants were forced, father. It is true that 1 made no resist- 
ance; but then—be just—my lack of self-assertion and decision was 
your work: you let me enjoy to the full the pleasures of life, but you 
kept me aloof from all its duties and responsibilities. I was not allowed 
to visit my native country, or to see my relatives ; every tie that bound 
me to my home was intentionally loosened or severed. You wanted an 
obedient son who should know no will save yours, and you have had 
him—until to-day.” 

“ And I should have had him still, but for the wretched passion that 
has mastered you. Do you suppose I do not know whose voice calls you,— 
whose hand snatches you from me? From the hour when Leonora Wal- 
dow rejected you, you have loved her ; and to this love I am sacrificed.” 

Hellmuth slowly shook his head: “ You are mistaken : you do not 
understand. I was a stranger in my native land, and all regarded me 
as a stranger and a foe when I returned to it, and yet from the first 
moment that I set foot on its soil I knew it was my home; I felt it in 
my every nerve, in every breath I drew!” 

He paused, as if expecting a reply, and when none came he went on 
' with increasing emotion: “ You do not know how often I felt the blood 
rush to my face for very shame when I saw myself obliged to lend the 
Mansfeld name to your government of my estates,—how often I was on ~ 
the point of throwing off the yoke, and refrained. But to-day when 
you would have put to death a man whose only crime was that he loved 
his country, my country, when your bullets were aimed at my country- 
men from the windows of my ancestral home, there was an end to all 
uncertainty : I did what I could not but do!” 

Odensborg had listened in gloomy silence, and there was more sorrow 
than anger in his face and voice as he now went up to the young man, 
and, laying his hand on his arm, said,— 

“Reflect, Hellmuth, that this hour parts us forever. You have 
been my son in truth, even if no tie of blood unites us. Must I really 
lose you ?” 

“You should not have brought me hither,” said Hellmuth, gently, 
—‘“not now, when my country is severing itself from you, when there 
is a bloody struggle for freedom going on. Your training has not stood 
the test: my German blood stirs within me, and revenges itself for its 
suppression. I neither can nor will forget again that I am a Mansfeld 
and my father’s heir.” - 

The count retreated, and the old icy look came back to his face: 
“Then all is over !” 

“You are going?” the young man asked. “ Without a word of 
farewell ?” 
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“What would it avail? You have your country, to which you 
sacrifice me. I am going to my people.” 

The words fee or very bitter, and yet Hellmuth could not but be 
conscious of all that he had been to this man, who, cold and reserved 
to the rest of the world, had truly loved his step-son, although after a 
fashion of his own. ‘“ Father, my dear father,” he said, entreatingly. 

Odensborg looked at him ; he saw tears in the blue eyes gazing so 
imploringly into his own, and with his anger his composure vanished. 

“ Farewell !” he gasped, with a burst of grief, and turned to ge 

Hellmuth made as if he would rush r him, but he suddenly 
paused, and maintained his place. He had made his choice: he must 
persist in it even at this cost! ; 

The young baron’s orders were punctually complied with. Count 
Odensborg, with his two servants and the mayor, left the castle unmo- 
lested. The little side-pate was opened for them, to be closed again 
immediately : great caution was necessary. : 

A few minutes afterwards Jansen came into the castle, looking for 
the baron, whom he found at the foot of the grand staircase. “The 
count and the mayor are gone!” he said, in his blunt, curt fashion. 

Hellmuth was pale, but grave and calm: only a slight tremor in his 
voice betrayed the struggle that his composure cost him : “I know it.” 

“ And I closed the gate behind them and put a guard there,” Arnulf 
went on, “ for—they are coming.” : 

“The Danes? Already?” . 

“Yes; they are marching along the high-road, and may be here in 
a quarter of an hour.” 

“ Are there many of them?” asked Hellmuth, pausing with Arnulf 
in the hall, where for the minute they were alone. 

“More than we thought. There is no seeing distinctly in the rain 
and storm, but there must be a couple of hundred men.” 

The young baron seemed surprised. “So many?” he muttered. 
“T had not thought it.” 

“Nor had I: they evidently do not make light of our rebellion, 
and they have sent half a regiment. The fight will be hotter than we 
expected.’ 

“No matter; it must be fought, cost what it may !” 

“It may cost bloodshed, and on my account,” said Arnulf, gloomily. 
‘ e No need to think of that,” said Hellmuth ; but Jansen shook his 

ead : 
“You may not think of it, but Ido. You do not know how it tor- 
ments and weighs upon me. If we succumb to superior numbers——” 

“We shall not succumb. The German troops are on the way, and 
we can hold the.castle till they come.” 

Arnulf did not reply immediately ; he seemed to be struggling with 
himself. At last he said,—his eyes fixed on the ground the while,— 

“Herr von Mansfeld, you have to-day given me life and liberty.” 

“And you would rather have lost both than owe them to me?’ 

“Perhaps ; but that does not lessen my debt to you.” 

“ Arnulf, you hate me!” 

Jansen was silent, but his frowning brow made answer. 
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“ What? still?” the young baron asked, reproachfully. 

Arnulf slowly raised his eyes, in which something of the old de- 
fiance gleamed: “I cannot feign, Herr von Mansfeld. Yes, I have 
hated you bitterly as a traitor to your country, as a weakling content to 
be guided in leading-strings. To-day for the first time I have discov- 
wt that you are a true man, but there were other and keener eyes than 
mine, and they saw the truth from the first. Now you have your 
country and your love, and you can easily tolerate my hatred.” 

The pain that was evident in his words robbed them of their hos- 
tility, and Hellmuth knew that there was nothing low or mean in this 
man’s dislike of him. His voice showed no irritation, as he said, very 
earnestly, “ Arnulf, we are on the eve of a fray in which one of us may 
fall. We ought to be at peace with each other.” 

Arnulf passed his hand across his forehead ; it was easy to see what 
a victory over self was required to permit him to offer Hellmuth his 
hand, but he did so: “ But for you I should have been sentenced by 
a court-martial before now. Come what may, I am free! I thank 
you.” " : 
Hellmuth clasped the offered hand: “ Let us bury the old hatred 
and trust to the future.” - 

Neither of them had noticed that Leonora had entered the hall and 
had overheard the last words. As she advanced she said, “ Have you 
thanked him at last, Arnulf?” . 

Jansen turned and looked at her with a strange expression in his 
eyes. He gave a long-drawn sigh as he replied, “ Yes, Fraulein Nora. 
Do not look at me so reproachfully. You do not know what it has 
cost me to thank him. Herr von Mansfeld, you will find me in the 
court-yard.” 

“T shall be there immediately,” Hellmuth called after him; then 
he turned to Leonora : 

“The Danes are coming, Nora. They outnumber us by far.” 

“T know it; but you are resolved to hold the castle?” 

“To the very last.” 

“ And Count Odensborg has left you ?” 

“ Yes,—forever.” 

His voice was sad and stern, and Leonora felt that he suffered. She 
laid her hand soothingly upon his shoulder: “Not forever. He will 
do you justice hereafter ; he will——” ‘ 

“Stay with his people, as I shall with mine,” Hellmuth completed 
the sentence. “ Why shut our eyes to the truth? Did you not tell me 
that home would demand its rights of the prodigal? If I have lost 
my father I have found you—or will you, too, cast me off ?” 

' There was no need to ask: the girl’s blushes told enough: “ Not 
now, Hellmuth,—not now. We are on the brink of danger.” 

“You have given me the right to protect you !” he interposed, pas- 
sionately. “The danger will pass away, but my right I will not resign. 
Can you not trust me, and place your hand in mine?” 

He put his arm around her waist and looked into her eyes, which 
met his gaze with frank tenderness as she made answer, “ I can, indeed, 
Hellmuth, knowing that you will shield and protect me while I live.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
BELIEF. 


Anp so the old Freiherr’s testamentary disposition, about which 
there had been so much discussion, was complied with, and those whom 
he had so longed to have united had plighted their troth. But there 
was no time to linger in the delight of their new-found happiness, 
Hellmuth pressed but one kiss upon his love’s lips, and then released 
her from his arms. His place was outside, where the Danes might 
appear at any moment, 

He was leaving the hall with Leonora, when, to their surprise, the 
perceived the old Baroness von Mansfeld descending the stairs wit 
Eva and Dr. Lorenz. The worthy doctor had constituted himself body- 
guard to the ladies, and had possessed himself of an ancient. fowling- 
piece, which he carried on his shoulder with a very martial air. 

“Grandmother, what are you doing here? Why not stay above 
in your apartments?” exclaimed Hellmuth, hurrying towards the baron- 
ess, who held out her arms to him with eyes brimming with tears. 

“T wanted to see you once more,” she replied, “now that for the 
second time to-day you leave ‘me to confront deadly peril. My boy, I 

ray you: 
“a calm, grandmother!” he said, soothingly. “There is no 
danger at present, and there may be none. At all events, they will 
first try to effect a peaceable entrance. I must go to my post.” 

He gently extricated himself from Frau von Mansfeld’s embrace, 
and was turning to go, when Otto rushed breathless into the, hall, 
shouting, in an outburst of delight, “ Hurrah ! they’re here !” 

The baroness shuddered, and shook her head reproachfully : “ Otto, 
Otto, how can you exult in the arrival of our foes ?” 

“Who says they are our foes, grandmamma? Listen! Is that 
Danish music?” 

The trumpets of the approaching force were sounding close to the 
castle, but these were not the notes that for months past had run 
through all the villages where Danish soldiers were quartered. Al 
listened with bated breath ; and Hellmuth suddenly exclaimed, “ Good 
heavens! that sounds like——” 

“Those are Prussian signals !” Leonora cried, eagerly. 

“Of course!” the boy shouted. “It is Fritz with his company !” 

“ Fritz?” Eva repeated, in a tone of intense delight, but Frau von 
Mansfeld shook her head incredulously : Beg 

“Impossible !. You are utterly mistaken, Otto, my poor boy.” 

“But I am perfectly sure, grandmother. There, they’re pulling 
down the barricades, and I must be there; I must be the first to wel- 
come Fritz.” 

He rushed away, followed by Hellmuth, leaving the old baroness 
half paralyzed between terror and relief. Eva turned to Leonora: 
“Nora, dear, do you think it possible? Fritz and his company ?” 

Leonora was about to ae before she could do so Dr. Lorenz 
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dashed his remarkable weapon down upon the stone floor and exclaimed, 
with hands clasped, — 

“Thank God! All need for such murderous instruments is past !” 

Meanwhile, a joyous tumult was rife in the court-yard. Every 
thought of danger vanished as soon as the approaching soldiers were 
recognized as friends. All hurried to tear down the barricades and to 
destroy the defences so carefully constructed. The great gates were 
opened, and Otto, running out, really was the first to welcome Fritz 
Horst, who appeared at the head of his company. 

“ Here we are!” said the captain, shaking hands with Jansen, who 
received the soldiers in the court-yard. ‘‘ We came just in time.” 

“You did, indeed, Herr Captain,” replied Jansen, cordially. “We 
took you for the Danes.” 

“ Well, they can march back again, if they dare to show their faces 
now!” said Horst; then, turning, he saluted Hellmuth: “ Herr von 
Mansfeld, I hear you are in command in your castle here; and I pray 
you as a brother officer to afford me quarters for myself and my men.” 

“ A thousand welcomes to you!” cried Hellmuth; and in truth 


no request for quarters was ever more gladly granted. The spacious 
court-yard, usually so deserted, was soon filled with soldiers, who were 
greeted with shouts of joy. There was infinite noise and bustle, but 
of a very different character from that upon which the old walls of the 
castle had looked down in the morning. 

Horst accompanied Hellmuth and Otto into the castle, where it was 


his turn to be surprised. He had, of course, hoped to find the baroness 
and Leonora here, but beside the two ladies who awaited him at the 
foot of the grand staircase there was a little golden-haired fairy, whose 
blue eyes beamed with delight as they perceived him. 

“Eva!” he exclaimed, in a tone of such exceeding rapture that it 
even surpassed Eva’s most romantic expectations : she forgot her guar- 
dian, her hatred of the Prussians, everything but the blissful fact of the 
captain’s presence, and flew towards him with a cry of delight. 

“ This I call luck !” he cried, clasping her in hisarms, “This does 
indeed make up for that confounded march through the wind and rain !” 

“But, Fritz, how does it happen that you are here so unexpect- 
edly ?” asked Frau von Mansfeld. 

Horst gazed at her in surprise. “ Unexpectedly ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Hellmuth. “ What lucky chance brought you to our 
relief just at this moment?” 

“Chance has nothing to do with it, Herr von Mansfeld. We 
came on purpose to bring you relief.” 

“You knew that we needed it? How could you have heard? 
You could not have known of our case.” 

“ But we did know of it. I suddenly received orders to march 
instantly to your castle, to deliver- Arnulf Jansen, the leader of the 
Schleswig peasantry, from a court-martial. I must arrive here before 
evening. As I owed a debt of gratitude to Jansen, I was glad enough 
to obey, and we marched with a will.” 

“It is incomprehensible,” said Arnulf. “ Who can have been our 
deliverer ?” 
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“Here he is!” was uttered distinctly from the entrance of the hall, 
and Otto, who had been listening to these explanations with secret 
exultation, advanced triumphantly to the centre of the circle, where he 
was greeted with a universal exclamation of surprise. 

“What? Otto!—you ?” 

“Yes, my dear Hellmuth, I,—the little boy whom you would have 
stick to his school-books. While you were all discussing how to hold 
. the castle until the arrival of our trodps, I simply went and summoned 
them. Am I to be sent out now to see which way the wind is ?” 

He tossed his head and stood erect beside his sister, to whom the 
riddle of his disappearance was now quite clear. 

‘“‘ How could you possibly get to the German outposts and back 
again in such a short time?” she asked. 

“T could not by land, but in the boat right across the bay I got 
there in an hour.” 

“What! out on the sea in this storm?’ Frau von Mansfeld 
exclaimed, in terror. 

“Yes, grandmother, I had to battle with the wind, but I got safely 
‘and in time to the general, who is an old comrade of my father’s. I 
knew he would give instant audience to my father’s son; I told him 
how matters stood with us here, and he promised immediate relief. 
—There, Fritz, what do you say to that ?” 

“ That you are a fine fellow. Without your information we should 
not have been here until to-morrow evening. I never dreamed of your 
being at the bottom of our sudden orders. But why did you not come 
back with us? “ Why did you tempt the sea again?” 

“ Because I could get back in an hour,” the lad explained, quite 
aggrieved by the question. “If I had waited, the Danes might have 
arrived,—there might have been a fight, and I should not have been 
in it. You must see, Fritz, that I could not run such a risk.” 

“T see that you are a born soldier,” said Horst, laughing. 

“Of course [am. I shall be in the next war, and in the one after 
that I shall be an officer, and in the next one to that a ‘ 

“Hush, Otto, hush !” Dr. Lorenz interrupted his pupil. “Is there 
to be nothing but war in the world ?” 

The youthful hero seemed inclined to take this for granted;, he 
turned to his friend Jansen, from whom he had heard no word of praise 
as yet, and asked, eagerly, “ Arnulf, you stand aloof all alone, and look 
so gloomy. What is the matter?” 

Arnulf was indeed standing alone, aside, as if he had no share in 
the general joy ; now he tried to smile, but there was suppressed pain 
in his look.as he replied, “ Nothing, nothing, Master Otto.’ 

“You are provoked that we are cheated of our fight with the 
Danes. Yes, and so am I,—really vexed. Who could have ee 
that Fritz would come in such a hurry? He really arrived much too 
soon: he need not have grudged us just a little fight with the Danes.” 

“The future will take care of that, my boy,” Horst said, more 
seriously, “Our troops make the advance to-morrow, and then comes 
the decisive struggle.” 

While the baroness was making further inquiries of Otto as to his 
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interview with the general, and alternately praising the lad for his 
bravery and remonstrating with him for his recklessness, the captain 
took occasion to draw Eva aside. The girl’s face had grown pale at 
his last words. 

“Qh, Fritz, if you should fall in battle !” exclaimed she. 

“Qn the contrary, I shall come off victorious and marry,” Fritz 
maintained, with impregnable confidence. “But now, Eva, we must 
come to an understanding, or we shall be interrupted, as we were at 
the sea-cliff.” 

“Yes,—in your ‘last request’ 

“True. I desire to repeat my proposal with all due solemnity.” 

The young girl had now become quite accustomed to the repetition 
of this proposal under all sorts of circumstances, and was not surprised : 
she only observed, timidly, “ This is the third time.” 

“Qh, you have already said no three times, and I told you you 
would say yes at last. Was I right?” 

He bent over her, and the fair head was inclined upon his breast 
as the old roguish smile lit up the girl’s eyes: 

“Yes, Fritz, I fear you were right. But we shall have a hard 
battle to fight. My guardian will move heaven and earth to part us !” 

Horst laughed: he seemed not at all troubled at the prospect of 
this conflict. “Never mind, my sweet little Eva,” he said, tenderly. 
“That is my affair. I shall make short work with the mayor. I 
would gladly encounter four-and-twenty guardians to win you.” 

Eva looked up at him. our-and-twenty guardians! It sounded 
like a great many, and she was much impressed, never doubting that 
her Fritz would put the whole two dozen to flight. There was no 
doubt now of the passionate love; Fritz certainly was her ideal lover. 
She must tell Leonora this. 

But Leonora and Hellmuth had left the hall, and were standing 
outside on the terrace, heedless of the whistling wind. They were 
listening to the wild and mighty song that sounded in their ears 
through the roar of the tempest and the thunder of the waves. The 
dear old voice of the sea, the echoes of the fatherland, were greeting 
the son who had been lost and was found ! 

The young baron’s arm was around the girl’s waist, and he whis- 
pered an entreaty in her ear, but she shook her head : 

“Not yet, Hellmuth: tempest and battle are still abroad every- 
where. When peace reigns,—when our country is free—I will be 

ours.” 

“ But that may not be for months to come. The victory is not yet 
won, and who knows when it will be? Must I wait until then?” 

Leonora raised to him her beautiful dark eyes, beaming with the 
certainty of victory and happiness, and answered, gently, but with 
fervent tenderness,— 

“ Wait, and hope !” 


!? 
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MY EFFORTS TO BECOME A LAWYER. 


| mere a child, the bent of my mind has been one of extreme prac- 

ticality. That knowledge only has been prized which I could im- 
mediately turn to account in every-day life, and in the pursuit of such 
knowledge I have been undaunted by conventions. I have never been 
able to enter into the prejudices of the centuries past, that have had no 
foundation in reason, in nature, or in nature’s laws, nor to discover that 
the limitations of woman’s sphere as heretofore dictated by the customs 
of society were worthy of serious consideration. My only thought was 
to do those things which in the nature of human affairs seemed the 
things to be done, and to do them in the best and most expeditious 
manner. Hence I was not careful as to the nature of my work,'so 
that it was means to an end, and never for a moment stopped to con- 
sider whether the labor was such as women were accustomed to do, but 
only whether I had the ability to perform it. 

Of course, with this tendency of mind, I was constantly running 
into difficulties. At about ten years of age I had read the Bible 
through, but had read it as a child reads, believing literally all that it 
contains. I supposed faith only was necessary to the re-enactment 
of the miracles of Scripture. Believing that I had this faith, or might 
have it, with a proper disposition of mind, I undertook to perform 
these miracles, and of course ingloriously failed. 

My effort at walking on water resulted in a sad wetting of my 
pantalets and skirts, the garments then worn by little country-girls of 
that vicinage (Niagara County, New York), and somewhat shook my 
belief in my own abilities, or else in my understanding of the word 
“faith.” I had selected for this experiment a mill-pond near my 
father’s house, and, without notifying any person of my intention, had 
proceeded to the edge of the pond alone, and, summoning up courage, 
—or faith, as I thought,—I undertook to imitate the example of the 
great, apostle Peter, by literally walking on the water. To my surprise 
and discomfiture, my feet went through to the sandy bed below; and, 
although I retired.in good order, it was with draggled skirts and a 
doubting mind, to receive a good scolding from my mother. I had not 
yet learned that the Scripture was largely allegorical, and indeed had 
no conception of the nature of an allegory. Neither had I yet been 
taught that only men were supposed to be the anointed priests of God, 
and that holy unction had never yet descended on a woman’s head. I 
was classifying the whole human family under the generic term man, 
and unfortunately have been doing so ever since. 

But this failure did not materially damp my hopefulness nor my 
ardor. Continuity of purpose has. also been one of my characteristics. 
My next effort wag to raise the dead ; and for this purpose I selected a 
neighboring burying-ground, and the child of a neighbor that had just 
been interred. Remembering my former failure, I now assumed a more 
serious frame of mind, and endeavored earnestly and prayerfully to 
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accomplish the performance of my second miracle. The raising of the 
dead, as delineated in Scripture, is undoubtedly intended to be received 
as literal and real. True, the raising of the dead was performed only 
by our Saviour, except when the witch of Endor raised Samuel for 
King Saul, but from the teachings one is led to suppose that the 
prophets might have wrought the same miracles under. favorable cir- 
cumstances and with a faith sufficiently enlarged and strong. But the 
grave did not open, the dead did not come forth, as in the case of 
Lazarus ; and my self-esteem received another severe shock. 

I attributed these failures to a want of either sufficient understand- 
ing or sufficient concentration, and still supposed that I should some day 
be able to accomplish these miracles. I dwelt earnestly on the promise, 
“Tf ye have faith even as a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall say unto 
that mountain, Remove hence, and it shall be removed.” I therefore 
concluded that if an ordinary mortal could remove by his will-power a 
mountain, then, child as I was, I certainly could move a hill, and so 
wrought my mind up to attempt the performance of the third miracle. 
Determined this time to succeed, I selected a small hill and concentrated 
all my will-power upon it; but the hill did not move. By this time I 
had lost some confidence in myself, but’ none in the efficacy of the 
Scripture, and for a time I abandoned my efforts to accomplish feats so 
much beyond my ability. Since that time I have learned how to re- 
move a mountain, and have removed several. It has been accomplished 
by will-power and mental effort, combined with indefatigable labor. 

I have not raised the dead, but I have awakened the living ; and if 
I have not been able to walk on water the progressive spirit of this’age 
may soon accomplish this feat. The general effect of attempting things 
beyond us, even though we fail, is to enlarge and liberalize the mind. 
With work and school I soon abandoned the miracles, but few under- 
takings were so great that I did not aspire to them. Graduating in the 
district school, I was soon a teacher of those who so recently had been 
my associates. Here again came up the odious distinction of sex. The 
male teachers in the free schools of the State of New York received 
more than double the salary paid to the women teachers at that time, 
simply because they were men, and for precisely the same work. It 
was an indignity not to be tamely borne by one with so little discrim- 
ination of the merits and demerits of sex, and of course, impolitic as it 
might seem, I at once began to agitate this question, arguing that pay 
should be for work, and commensurate to it, and not be based on sex. 
To-day this custom is changed. 

An ardent student of history, I soon discovered that most of the 
great men of the country had received a collegiate education. I also 
discovered that the colleges of the country were closed to women. 
What could a simple country-girl do against the prejudices of centuries? 
There was only one avenue open to her, and that the one for which the 
American girl had been educated all-of the years of the past century,— 
marriage. The daughter of a poor farmer, I followed the same well- 
trodden road, and was soon united in marriage to a promising young 
farmer of my neighborhood. Marriage to the ordinary woman is 
the end of her personality, or of her individuality of thought and 
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action.- Forever after, she is known by her husband’s: name, takes 
his standing in society, receives only his friends, is represented by 
him, and becomes a sort of domestic nonentity, reflecting, if anything, 
her husband’s religious, moral, and political views, and rising or falling 
in the world as his star shall go up or down. 4 

I had not even noted this phase of society, and directly adopted the 
unwomanly habit of pursuing my studies after my marriage, writing 
theses for literary gatherings, and sometimes for the public press. 

A babe soon gladdened my household, but my married life was 
short, as my husband sickened soon after our marriage and died of a 
lingering consumption during the fifth year, leaving me, without 
fortune, to make my way in the world. 

Not yet twenty-three years of age, a mother and a widow, with 
poor parents, with not even a liberal education as a reliance for oe 
the outlook was gloomy. Gathering together my little means, I soon 
began to attend school again in a neighboring academy, in order to fit 
myself for some active employment whereby I could earn a livelihood 
for myself and child. Here I was reminded that “married women 
were not supposed to attend school, even though widowed,”—that it 
was “an unheard-of and an unusual thing!” “ What did I expect to 
make of myself?” and other impudent questions, were asked me; but 
I kept on my course and completed the academic term. I now had the 
hardihood to ask of the trustees the privilege of teaching the winter 
school in my neighborhood, but was promptly told that the trustees 
had determined to employ “a man” for the winter months ; and so I 
concluded to make my second term in the academy. The woman 
teacher was not as popular in that day as she has become in this, and 
was only employed by sufferance, and for the further reason that her 
wages, which were then raised by a direct tax on the parents of the 
pupils, were expected to be much less. : 

Defeats are always advantageous, if they only bend the spirit and 
do not break it. This added knowledge was undoubtedly necessary to 
my after-success in this same school, for the winter had only half 
elapsed when I was waited upon by these same trustees, informed that 
they had dismissed their male teacher, and begged by them to accept 
control of the school. The wages here earned during one year and a 
half made me contemplate a course in Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
New York, then opened to young men and young women on the same 
terms, and this resolve was put in force in the autumn of 1854. 

To this step all my friends and advisers objected ; and I was com- 
pelled to use a good deal of strategy to prevent an open rupture. But, 
after much mending and turning of a scanty wardrobe, with some new 
additions, my ‘vail was duly packed for the September term of the 
school, and with two young-lady companions I undertook the journey, 
then about sixty miles from home. This was my first journey, and 
was to me a matter of a good deal of moment. We arrived safely, 
without incident, just as the shades of night were gathering over the 
seminary. My first term was devoted entirely ad zealously to the 
routine-work of the school. But the young men were all preparing for 
Genesee College, then connected with this seminary, and already had 
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the liberality of the trustees of that Methodist school opened its doors 
to two women. Here was an opportunity that I could not afford to 
lose, and which seemed likely to gratify the ambitions of my youth. 
So, without consulting my friends at home, I offered myself, at the 
conclusion of the first term in the seminary, to the College Board for 
examination and matriculation in the Freshman class. 

The preceptress in the seminary tried to dissuade me by declaring 
that in her opinion the seminary course was much more desirable and 
lady-like, while the President of the college did not smile upon this at- 
tempted innovation upon the time-honored prerogatives of man. Raising 
his spectacles, he gravely asked me if I expected to complete the course. 
He evidently did not fully comprehend, good man as he was, the nature 
of the timber of which the young woman who then confronted him 
was made. 

For the years succeeding, I devoted myself unremittingly to the 
labors of the course, and graduated with honor June 27, 1857. There 
was at this time no Law Department connected with the institution, or 
I should undoubtedly have asked admission thereto. But a law class 
was opened in the village by a young law professor, and a goodly num- 
ber of college and seminary students, myself among the number, com- 
menced attendance thereon. Naturally enough, the class was frowned 
upon by the faculties of both seminary and college, as an intrusion 
upon their rights ; but this was the beginning of my study of the law. 

Before my graduation, however, I had been elected, over several — 
competitors, preceptress of the Lockport Union School, then incorpo- 
rated as an academy,—the election to take effect immediately on my 
leaving the college. This position had been offered to me without 
solicitation, and almost against my wishes, as I had formed other plans; 
but, upon the advice of President Cummings, I accepted it. 

At the end of the first session I visited my parents in Illinois, and 
brought back with me my little daughter Lura, now six years of age, 
and my youngest sister Inverno, to put them in school and have them 
under my charge. The latter graduated in the school three years later, 
while Lura was prepared for the senior department. Four years of 
unremitting toil, of earnest work, were spent in this school; then num- 
bering from six to seven hundred young men and women. Asa teacher, 
I did not content myself with the knowledge that I had already acquired, 
but strove each day to gather up some new thoughts in each of the 
branches pursued by my respective classes. I was also very active in 
the School Associations, Town, County, and State, which I often en- 
livened with an original essay, and almost invariably joined in the 
debates that were sure to be started at each meeting, on the most ap- 
proved methods of teaching. 

It was at one of the meetings of the State Association that I first 
met Susan B. Anthony, who, like myself, was in early life a teacher in 
the public schools of the State of New York. It is true that while in 
college I had slipped away one evening, without the knowledge of the 
faculty, to hear Susan deliver one of her progressive lectures on the 
“wrongs of woman.” She was at this time just commencing to argue 
the necessity for the enlargement of the sphere of labor for woman, . 
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and advocated her employment in shoe-shops, dry-goods stores, and 
printing-offices, all of which seemed startling heresy to the public of 
that time. To-day, with shoe-shops, dry-goods stores, and printing- 
offices filled with women, and hardly an office complete without them, 
we wonder why this state of affairs did not always exist, and some of 
my readers doubtless think that it always did. Susan was at this time 
young and handsome, with only a slight departure in dress from the 
Quaker costume in which she had been reared,—not yet soured by the 
rebuffs and inequalities of life, though even at this time evincing a little 
bitterness in her tone, and some sarcasm in her remarks on the “tyrant 
man.” 

I met her repeatedly after this at the meetings of the School Asso- . 
ciation, her spirit of aggressiveness always carrying her so far ahead of 
any of her competitors as to make her a marked figure. She insisted 
upon the appointment of women on all committees, and urged them 
to speak and to vote upon all the questions that came before the asso- 
ciation. 

Following out Susan’s suggestion, she and I were placed on a com- 
mittee together, to: determine whether it was expedient and would be 
beneficial for the girls in the public schools of New York to be taught 
to declaim like the boys. The report was to be made at the end of the 
next school quarter. With my usual practicality, I at once required 
all the young women then under my charge to prepare themselves with 
a declamation to be delivered in public on the Saturday of the coming 
week ; and this order was continued through the quarter. The im- 
provement was so marked, and the success so great, that declamation 
for the girls became the standing order for the school forever after ; and 
of course the report of the committee was favorable. I had lacked 
this training in my early life, which as a lawyer would have been of 
great assistance to me. 

The last year of the four of my sojourn in this school witnessed the 
outbreak of the war of the rebellion. It was a severe shock to my 
views of the duties and obligations of a civilized and Christian people ; 
but I soon entered into the spirit of it, and, when the necessity for help 
came, not only ofganized the young women of the school into classes 
for the purpose of making clothing, bandages, and lint, but assisted 
the ladies of the city to organize for work, and continued to act as — 
President of the Aid Society so long as I remained in Lockport. 

I resigned from the Lockport Union in the summer of 1861 to take 
charge of the Gainesville Female Seminary, where I remained for only 
one year, the seminary building having burned in the mean time. In 
the Lockport school, during the four years of my stay, I had regularly 
exercised the young ladies in the gymnasium, and many of them be- 
came quite expert gymnasts; but in the Gainesville school, which was 
exclusively for young ladies, we had no gymnasium, and I resorted to 
the use of the Caroline Beecher calisthenics instead. I believe that to 
this exercise, at least in part, I owe my robust health and a certain su 
pleness of limb that I have never since lost. I quite shocked the lady 
pager who was associated with me in the school by recommending, 
as the cold weather came on, skating as a proper exercise for the young 
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ladies. This good dame looked upon the innovation as not only im- 
modest, but as highly irreligious. The roller-skate and the skating- 
rink had not then -been dreamed of. ‘So use doth breed a habit in a 
man.” 

One year of teaching at Hornellsville, and three more in charge of 
a young ladies’ seminary at Owego, New York, carried me through the 
never-to-be-forgotten struggle of the civil war. War is distasteful to 
me under any circumstances. I dislike contention and quarrels of all 
sorts, and have always avoided them when possible, preferring often to 
suffer ills rather than to make complaint. And yet my whole life has 
been in almost direct antagonism to all the old-established usages of 
society and the prejudices of centuries. 

I was opposed to slavery from the first moment that I was able to 
lisp from my school reader,— 


“Fleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot forfeit nature’s claim : 
Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same ;” 


but I deprecated the methods to which we were compelled to resort for 
its eradication,—the fearful cruelties and cost of war,—and would much 
have preferred a peaceful arbitration, to the sad carnage that followed. 
But no woman’s advice was asked about the war; no woman voted a 
subsidy to maintain it; though ali over the land, North and South, 
women’s hearts were wrung over the loss of loved ones whom they 
were powerless to shield. A war waged without the consent of a ma- 
jority of the persons who are called upon to maintain it is unjust and 
tyrannical; but war is wrong per se. 

But the war closed. The arm of the strongest prevailed. The 
slavé went free. It was a grand step onward in the liberties of the 
world, but taken at the cost of a vast amount of blood and treasure, 
which will prove sufficient, when the great outlay is summed up, in- 
cluding the amount paid and to be paid for pensions, to have bought 
up every slave owned by the South six times over. » 

The next great contest that is about to sweep over the country and 
break up the old party lines (bloodless, I hope, for rum has already had 
her share of blood) is prohibition. The earth-rents made by the recent 
earthquake-shocks will be nothing compared to the rents made in party 
' by the great tidal wave of prohibition that is about to sweep over the 
land. That one of the great dominant parties now prominent in the 
political world that dares boldly to incorporate a stanch prohibition 
plank in its platform will lead on to victory; while the party that 
rejects it will die as the old Whig party died in 1860. There is no 
dodging the issue. The controlling political power in this country for 
the next ten years will be the reign of the common people. 

The Labor party, the Prohibition party, and the woman, are loom- 
ing up on the horizon in a magnitude not to be undervalued by one 
who chooses to read the signs of the times. 

The vocation of the old machine politician is gone: The masses 
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of to-day are educated ; the masses of to-day think. The old political 
issues of the past are dead. 

In February, 1866, I sold out my school property in Owego, 
and came to Washington, for no other purpose than to see what was 
being done at this great political centre,—this seething pot,—to learn 
something of the practical workings of the machinery of government, 
and to see what the great men and women of the country felt and 
thought. As I came without any great amount of money in my purse, 
with no claim to being a public benefactor, with no vote on any im- 
portant question, and was not a newspaper scribe, I had no pass on 
the railroad, no free board at the hotels, and hardly a passport into 
aristocratic society (if such distinction is known to Washington life), 
and therefore soon found that some exertion would be necessary to 
sustain myself while I was making my proposed investigations. To 
this end I accepted a position in a young ladies’ school with barely 
enough salary for my maintenance, but with all the time after one 
o’clock P.M. to myself. This was satisfactory, as it gave me ample 
time for investigation ; and during the five months that I spent in this 
school I listened to the debates in Congress and the arguments in the 
United States Supreme Court, investigated the local government of the 
District, visited her public buildings, studied her historic reminiscences, 
her works of art, and finally the geology and geography of the sur- 
rounding country. 

In my college course I had studied and had become deeply interested 
in the Constitution of the United States, the law of nations, politi- 
cal economy, and other things that had given me an insight into po- 
litical life. I had early conceived a passion for reading the biographies 
of great men, and had discovered that in almost every instance law has 
been the stepping-stone to greatness. Born a woman, with all of a 
woman’s feelings and intuitions, I had all of the ambitions of a man, 
forgetting the gulf between the rights and privileges of the sexes. In 
my efforts to discover new avenues of labor I met with some ludicrous 
and some serious experiences,—many of which were known only to 
myself. Andrew Johnson was at this time President of the republic, 
and William H. Seward Secretary of State. There was a vacancy in 
the consulship at Ghent. Conceiving that I could fill this position, I 
had the audacity to make application for it. Preparatory to a pros- 
pective appointment, I reviewed my German, read all the authors that 
I could find on International Law in the United States Supreme Court 
Library, and, procuring through my member of Congress a copy of the 
Consular Manual, made myself quite familiar with its contents, so that 
I fully believed that I was competent to perform the service required 
of a consular officer, never once stopping to consider whether the nation 
to which I should be accredited would receive a woman. 

To my disappoifitment and chagrin, no notice was ever taken 
of my application, and I was too weak-kneed to renew it. The fact 
that Andrew Johnson soon afterwards became involved in many com- 
plications with Congress, which ended in his impeachment by that body, 
may account in a measure for the lack of interest taken by him and by 
the public at large in my humble aspirations. 
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Meanwhile I had started a school at Union League Hall, and had 
added to my business the renting of four other halls, which were filled 
nightly with Temperance Orders, Posts of the Grand Army, and other 
Orders. “ A strange business for a woman,” the neighbors said. I did 
not care for these comments, but the work was distasteful to me, often 
keeping me up late at night, and placing me constantly in contact with 
people with whom I had no affiliation. All my leisure hours were em- 
ployed in study. And now, possessing myself of an old copy of the 
Four Books of Blackstone’s Commentaries, I gave myself daily tasks 
until I had read and re-read them through. In the midst of these 
labors I committed the indiscretion so common to the women of this 
country, and, after fifteen years and more of widowhood, married the 
Rev. Ezekiel Lockwood, on the 11th of March, 1868. 

But this marriage did not cure my mania for the law. The school 
was given up, and during the following year I read Kent’s Commen- 
taries, occupying all the spare moments in the midst of my domestic 
work. In the autumn of 1869, on the opening of the Columbian 
College Law Class, I attended with my husband, by invitation of its 
President, Dr. Samson, the opening lecture of the course, delivered by 
him. I also went to the-second lecture, and before the third presented 
myself for matriculation in the class and offered to pay the entrance- 
fee. This was refused, and I was thereupon informed that the question 
of my admission would be submitted to the faculty. One week, two 
weeks, elapsed, when one day I received a letter running thus : 


“CoLUMBIAN COLLEGE, Oct. 7, 1869. 
“Mrs. Betva A. Lockwoop: 

“ MapaM,—The Faculty of Columbian College have considered. 
your — to be admitted to the Law Department of this institu- 
tion, and, after due consultation, have considered that such admission 
would not be expedient, as it would be likely to distract the atten- 
tion of the young men. 

“ Respectfully, 
“Gro. W. Samson, Pres.” 


T was much chagrined by this slap in the face, and the inference to 
be drawn from it, that my rights and privileges were not to be con- 
sidered a moment whenever they came in conflict with those of the 
opposite sex. My husband counselled that I should keep silence about 
it, as his relations with Dr. Samson, as ministers and co-laborers in 
the same church, had hitherto been friendly. But the truth would 
out. The newspaper men got hold of it, as newspaper men will, 
and came to me and demanded to see the letter, declaring that the 
action of Dr. Samson was a matter of public interest. My husband 
protested ; but I read them the letter, retaining the original, which I 
still have. 

Next year the National University Law School was opened, and, 
ostensibly as a part of its plan to admit women to membership on the 
same terms as young men, I was invited, with other ladies, to attend 
the classes, and gladly accepted. At its first session, fifteen ladies ma- 
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triculated, partly as a novelty, I suppose, but certainly without any ade- 
quate idea of the amount of labor involved. Many of them left with 
the close of the first quarter ; but some continued through the year, and 
a few of them held on until the middle of the second year. Only two 
persons, Lydia 8. Hall and myself, completed the course. At first, be- 
sides the regular class-recitations, we were admitted to the lectures with 
the young men, although the recitations had been separate. This was 
a compromise between prejudice and progress. It was not long before 
there commenced to be a growl by the young men, some of them de- 
claring openly that they would not graduate with women. The women 
were notified that they could no longer attend the lectures, but would be 
permitted to complete the course of studies. As Commencement day 
approached, it became very evident that we were not to receive our 
diplomas, ‘nor be permitted to appear on the stage with the young men 
at graduation. This was a heavy blow to my aspirations, as the diploma 
would have been the entering wedge into the court and saved me the 
weary contest which followed. 

For a time I yielded quite ungracefully to the inevitable, while 
Lydia S. Hall solaced herself by marrying a man named Graffan and 
leaving the city. She was not a young women at that time, but a staid 
matron, past forty ; and after her departure I entirely lost sight of her, 
and suppose she became “ merged,” as Blackstone says, in her husband. 
I was not to be squelched so easily. 

I asked a member of the bar, Francis Miller, Esq., to move my 
admission to the bar of the Supreme Court, D.C., which he did, some 
time in the latter part of July, 1872, and I was referred to the ex- 
amining committee for report. I at once hunted up the committee and 
asked for the examination. It was with evident reluctance that the 
committee came together for the examination, which was quite rigid 
and lasted for three days. I waited for weeks after this, but the com- 
mittee did not report. Thereupon I entered complaint of their action 
to the Supreme Justice, David K. Cartter, and another committee was 
appointed. It was Judge Cartter who one year before, in the revision 
of the Laws of the District of Columbia, knowing that some women 
in the District were preparing for admission to the Tas, had asked that 
the rule of court be so amended as to strike out the word “ male,” and 
it had been done, so that this disability no longer stood in my way. 
The new committee, like the old one, examined me for three days, but 
would not report. They were opposed to the innovation. The age of 
progress that had to some extent softened and liberalized the judges of 
the District Supreme Court had not touched the old-time conservatism 
of the bar. I was blocked, discouraged, pro tempore, but had not the 
remotest idea of giving up. 

Desperate enough for any adventure, I now, at the request of Theo- 
dore Tilton, went on a canvassing and campaigning tour through the 
Southern States in the interest of the New York Tribune and Golden 


Age, and of Horace Greeley, whom the Liberal Republicans had nomi- 
nated for the Presidency in July, 1872. My trip was a reasonably 
successful one, but it did not elect Greeley. 
After the political sky had cleared, I made my appearance at a 
’ Vou. XLI.—16 
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course of lectures in the Georgetown College Law Class; but when a 
call was made by the Chancellor for the settlement of dues my money. 
was declined, and I was informed by a note from the Chancellor, a few 
days later, that I could not become a member of the class. I then 
turned my attention to Howard University, and for a time attended the 
lectures in that institution ; but the fight was getting monotonous and 
decidedly one-sided. Some of the justices of the peace in the District, 
and Judge William.B. Snell of the Police Court, had notified me that 
I would be recognized in their respective courts as attorney in the trial 
of any case in which I chose to appear ; and Judge Olin had recognized 
me in the Probate Court of the District. I had even ventured to brin 
suit on a contract in a justice court. This procedure was conside 
so novel that it was telegraphed all over the country by the Associated 
Press. 

I now grew a little bolder, and to a certain extent desperate, and 
addressed the following letter to President Grant, then President ex 
officio of the National University Law School : 


“No. 432 NintH STREET., N.W., 
“WASHINGTON, D.C., September 8, 1878. 


“To His Excellency U. S. Grant, President U. 8. A.: 

“Srr,— You are, or you are not, President of the National Univer- 
sity Law School. If you are its President, I desire to say to you that 
I have passed through the curriculum of study in this school, and am 
entitled to, and demand, my diploma. If you are not its President, then 
I ask that you take your name from its papers, and not hold out to the 
world to be what you are not. 

“Very respectfully, 
“BeEtva A. Lockwoop.” 


This letter contained about as much bottled-up indignation as it 
was possible for one short missive to conceal under a respectful guise. 
I received no direct answer, but next week I was presented by the 
Chancellor of the University, W. B. Wedgewood, with my diploma 
duly signed, and a few days after I was admitted to the bar. 

On my admission, the clerk remarked, “ You went through to-day, 
Mrs. Lockwood, like a knife. You see the world moves in our day.” 
Justice Cartter said, “Madam, if you come into this court we shall 
treat you likea man.” Justice Arthur McArthur remarked, “Bring on 
as many women lawyers as you choose: I do not believe they will be a 
success.” These comments did not affect me, as:‘I already had my 
hands full of work, and cases ready to file in anticipation of my admis- 
sion. My friends had confidence in my ability ; and the attention that 
had been called to me in the novel contest I had made not only gave 
me a wide advertising, but drew towards me a great deal of substantial 
sympathy in the way of work. | Besides this, i had already booked a 
large number of government claims, in which I had been recognized by 
the heads of the different Departments as attorney: so that I was not 
compelled, like my young brothers of the .bar who did not wish to 
graduate with a woman, to sit in my office and wait for cases. I have 
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been now fourteen years before the bar, in an almost continuous prac- 
tice, and my experience has been large, often serious, and many times 
amusing. I have never lacked plenty of good paying work; but, 
while I have supported my family well, I have not grown rich. In 
business I have been patient, painstaking, and indefatigable. There is 
no class of case that comes before the court that I have not ventured to 
try, either civil, equitable, or criminal; and my clients have been as 
largely men as women. There is a good opening at the bar for the class 
of women who have taste and tact for it. 

But neither my ambitions nor my troubles ceased with my admis- 
sion to the District bar. On or about the 1st of April, 1874, having 
an important case to file in the Court of Claims, I asked one A. A. 
Hosmer, a reputable member of the bar of that court, to move my 
admission thereto, having previously filed with the clerk my power of 
attorney in the case, and a certificate from the.clerk of the District 
Court of my good standing therein, as required by the rule of that court. 

At precisely twelve o’clock the five justices of that dignified court 
marched in, made their solemn bows, and sat down. Without ceremony, 
after the formal opening of the court by the clerk, and the reading of 
the minutes of the last session, my gracious attorney moved my ad- 
mission. There was a painful pause. Every eye in the court-room 
was fixed first upon me, and then upon the court ; when Justice Drake, 
in measured words, announced, “ Mistress Lockwood, you are a woman.” 
For the first time in my life I began to realize that it was a crime to 
be a woman; but it was too late to put in a denial, and I at once 
' pleaded guilty to the charge of the court. Then the chief justice an- 
nounced, “ This cause will be continued for one week.” I retired in 
good order, but my counsel, who had only been employed for that 
occasion, deserted me, and seemed never afterwards to have backbone 
enough to keep up the fight. 

On the following week, duly as the hand of the clock approached 
the hour of twelve, i again marched into the court-room, but this time 
almost with as much solemnity as the judges, and accompanied by my 
husband and several friends. When the case of Lockwood was reached, 
and I again stood up before that august body, the solemn tones of 
the chief justice announced, “ Mistress Lockwood, you are a married 
woman!” Here was a new and: quite unexpected arraignment, that 
almost took my breath away for the moment; but I collected myself, 
and responded, with a wave of my hand towards my husband, “ Yes, 
may it please the court, but I am here with the consent of my hus- 
band,” Dr. Lockwood at the same time bowing to the court. My 
pleading and distressed look was of no avail. The solemn chief justice 
responded, “ This cause will be continued for another week.” 

Seeing that a fierce contest was imminent, I forthwith employed a 
member of this bar, one Charles W. Horner, to appear and plead my 
cause. He was a man who loved justice, and who feared neither the 
court nor conservatism. He prepared an able argument, presented it to 
the court on the following Monday, and, after patient attention, was 
allowed to file the same with the clerk, while the cause of “ Lockwood” 
was continued for one more week. Next Monday, Judge Peck, who 
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had been sitting in the cause, had died; and of course there was an ad- 
journment for another week. Upon the convening of the court at this 
time the cause was given to Judge Nott to deliver the opinion of the 
court; and three weeks were devoted to this work. I had time to 
reflect, to study up on my law, to ponder upon the vast disparity be- 
tween the sexes, and, if I had possessed any nice discrimination, to see 
the utter folly of my course. But I would not be convinced. 

Three weeks later, I was again present on the solemn assembling 
of that court. It took Judge Nott one hour and a half to deliver his 
opinion, which closed as follows : 

“The position which this courf assumes is that under the laws and 
Constitution of the United States a court is without power to grant 
such an application, and that a woman is without legal capacity to take 
the office of attorney.” 

Of course this was a squelcher, and with the ordinary female mind 
would have ended the matter; for it was concurred in without a dis- 
senting voice by the four other judges on that august bench. But I 
was at this time not only thoroughly interested in the law, but devoted 
to my clients, anxious that their business should not suffer, and de- 
termined to support my family by the profession I had chosen. My 
cases and my powers of attorney were filed in the court, and there was 
nothing to prevent me from taking the testimony, which I did, and 

reparing the notices and motions which my clients filed. Neverthe- 
ess I found that I was working continuously at a disadvantage, and 
that my clients lacked the confidence in me that I would have com- 
manded had I stood fairly with the court. 

I had another important case in course of preparation to file in the 
Court of Claims, and, in order to bridge over the disability under which 
I stood with the court, I took an assignment of the claim. But in this 
I hardly succeeded better. The case was that of Webster M. Raines 
ux. against the United States, and my assignment covered only one- 
third of it. I appeared in propria persona, and attempted to argue my 
own case. The chief justice declared that I was not the assignee, al- 
though the original claimant appeared in court and declared that I was, 
and stated also his desire to have me represent his portion of the case. 
It was no use. When I arose to explain my position, the court grew 
white at my audacity and imperturbability, and positively declined to 
hear me. Then I hired a lawyer to represent me in the case,—a male 
attorney, who had been a judge on the bench. He occupied the court 
for three days in saying very badly what I could have said well in one 
hour. This was some Tittle revenge; but he lost my case, and I at once 
appealed it to the United States Supreme Court, hoping that before the 
case would be reached in that court I should have had the three years 
of good standing in the court below, and thus become entitled to ad- 
mission thereto under the rule, which reads, “ Any attorney in good 
standing before the highest court of any State or Territory for the space 
of three years shall be admitted to this court when presented by a 
member of this bar.” I read the rule over carefully and repeatedly, 
to make sure that it included me, and asked myself, Why not? Was 
not I a member of the bar of the Supreme Court of the District of 
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Columbia in good standing? Had I not been such for three years? 
The law did not say “any man,” or “any male citizen,” but “any 
attorney.” 

Patiently, hopefully, I waited. At last, in October, 1876, full of 
hope and expectation, and in company with the Hon. A. G. Riddle, 
whom I had asked to introduce me, I presented myself before the bar 
of the United States Supreme Court for admission thereto. Again I 
had reckoned without my host. My attorney made the presentation, 
holding my credentials in his hand. Those nine gowned judges looked 
at me in amazement and dismay. The case was taken under advisement, 
and on the following Monday an opinion rendered, of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance: “As this court knows no English precedent for 
the admission of women to the bar, i declines to admit, unless there shall 
be a more extended public opinion, or special legislation.” * No pen can 
portray the utter astonishment and surprise with which I listened to 
this decision. My reverence for the ermine vanished into thin air. I 
was dazed, and kept repeating to myself, “No English precedent! 
How about Queens Eleanor and Elizabeth, who sat in the aula regia 
and dispensed the duties of chief chancellor of the English realm in 
person? How about Anne, Countess of Pembroke, who was — 
sheriff of Westmoreland, and who at the assizes at Appleby sat wit 
the judges on the bench?” “A more extended public opinion,’—how 
was I to make it? “Special legislation,”’—how was I to obtain it, 
with a family to support, and a sick husband on my hands? I went 
home, and again took up the thread of my law cases before the District 
bar, but determined not to let this matter rest. 

What next? When Congress assembled in December, I appealed 
to the Hon. Benjamin F. Butler to draft and introduce in that body a 
bill for the admission of women to the bar of the United States Supreme 
Court. This was my first bid for the special legislation. The bill was 
carefully drawn, introduced, recommended by the House Judiciary for 
passage, debated, and ingloriously lost on its third reading. 

The following year a second bill, drafted, at my suggestion, by 
Hon. Wm. G. Lawrence, fared even worse than the first, and died 
almost before it was born. 

During all these years of discouragement I was indefatigable in the 
prosecution of my cases before the bar of the District,.and had won — 
some reputation as a lawyer. My husband, after three years of total 
prostration, died, April 23, 1877. In the autumn of 1877 some of the 
newspaper men of Washington, who had begun to be interested in the 
long and unequal contest that I had waged, asked me what I intended 
to do next. _ “Get up a fight all along the line,” I replied. “TI shall 
ask again to be admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court; I shall 
myself draft a bill and ask its introduction into both Houses of Con- 
press 5 and, as I have now a case to be brought in the Federal court in 

altimore, Royuello vs. Attoché, I shall admission to the bar of 





* Justice Miller dissented from this opinion, and the chief justice himself, 
but if his decision was ever reduced to writing, he never allowed it to be printed. 
It was in vain that I sought a copy of it from the clerk. 
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the Federal court at Baltimore.” This latter claim had been sent to me 
from the city of Mexico, and was for fifty thousand dollars. “Very 
well,” said they: “ we are going to help you out this time.” And they 
did. 

I prepared and asked the Hon. John M. Glover to introduce into 
the House of Representatives, in December, 1877, the following bill: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled : 

“That any woman duly qualified who shall have been a member of 
the highest court of any State or Territory, or of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, for the space of three years, and shall have 
maintained a good standing before such Court, and who shall be a person 
of good sa character, shall, on motion, and the production of such 
record, be admitted to practise before the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 

I was soon called to make an argument before the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, after which the bill was favorably reported without a 
dissenting voice, and passed the House early in the session by a two- 
thirds majority. 

On reaching the Senate, it was referred to the Senate Judiciary and 
committed to the Hon. Aaron A. Sargent, of California. Conceiving 
that the bill as it pa&sed the House was not broad enough, he amended 
it, but his amendment was lost, and the Judiciary Committee made an 
adverse report on the bill. I had done a great deal of lobbying and 
had used a great many arguments to get the bill through, but all to no 
avail. With consummate tact, Mr. Sargent had the bill recommitted, 
but it went over to the next session. I worked diligently through the 
second session of the Forty-fifth Congress for the passage of my bill, 
but the Judiciary Committee made a second adverse report on the bill, 
and this time Mr. Sargent had the forethought to have the bill calen- 
dared, so that it might come up on its merits. 

But another misfortune overtook me: Mr. Sargent was taken ill 
before my bill was reached, and compelled to go to Florida for his health. 
What was I to do now? Here was my work for years about to be 
wrecked for want of a foster-mother in the Senate to take charge of it. 
I knew pretty well the status of every member of that body, for I had 
conversed with all of them, both at this and at the previous session ; 
and in this extremity I went to the Hon. Joseph E. McDonald, 
of Indiana, and besought him to take charge of the bill. At first he 
declined, because, as he said, it was Mr. Sargent’s bill, and, when I 
insisted, he bade me go to the Hon. George F. Hoar. I found that 
gentleman somewhat unwilling to take the entire responsibility of the 
bill. I was not satisfied to leave anything that I ought to do undone, 
and so returned to Mr. McDonald, told him that I feared Mr. Sargent’s 
health was such that he would not return in time, and besought him 
to take upon himself the responsibility of urging and securing the 
passage of the bill, saying that Senator Hoar would assist him, and 
Senator Sargent also, when he returned. From the time he assumed 
this responsibility Senator McDonald was vigilant in the interest of 
the bill, and, as the Forty-fifth Congress drew to a close, used what in- 
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fluence he could to get the bill up. It was in a precarious position. A 
single objection would carry it over. When it was about to be reached, 
I grew anxious, almost desperate,—called out everybody who was op- 
posed to the bill, and begged that it might be permitted to come up 
on its merits, and that a fair vote might be had on it in the Senate. 

I have been interested in many bills in Congress, and have often 
appeared before committees of Senate and House; but this was by far 
the strongest lobbying that I ever performed. Nothing was too a 
for me to attempt. I addressed Senators as though they were ol 
familiar friends, and with an earnestness that carried with it convic- 
tion. Before the shadows of night had gathered, the victory had been 
won. The bill admitting women to the bar of the United States 
Supreme Court passed the Senate on the 7th of February, 1879. It 
was signed by the President, Rutherford B. Hayes, some days later. 

On the 3d of March, 1879, on motion of the Hon. A. G. Riddle, 
I was admitted to the bar of the United States Supreme Court. The 
passage of that bill virtually opened the doors of all the Federal courts 
in the country to the women of the land, whenever qualified for such 
admission. I was readily admitted to the District Courts of Maryland 
and Massachusetts after this admission to the Supreme Court. 

On the 6th of March, 1879, on motion of the Hon. Thomas J. 
Durant, I was admitted to the bar of the United States Court of - 
Claims. Thus ended the great struggle for the admission of woman 
to the bar. Most of the States in the Union have since recognized her 
right thereto, and notably the State of Pennsylvania, as in the case of 
Carrie B. Kilgore, who has recently been admitted to the Supreme 


Court of the State. 
Belva A. Lockwood. 
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HAD remembrance of a summer morn, 
When all the glistening field was softly stirred, 
And like a child’s in happy sleep I heard 

The low and healthful breathing of the corn. 

Late when the sumach’s red was dulled and worn, 
And fainter grew the trite and troublous word 
Of tristful cricket, that replaced the bird, 

I sought the slope, and found a waste forlorn. 


Against that cold clear west, whence winter peers, 
All spectral stood the bleachéd stalks thin-leaved, 
Dry as papyrus kept a thousand years, 
And hissing whispered to the wind that grieved, 
Tt was a dream—we bare no goodly ears— 
There was no summer-time—deceived ! deceived ! 
Helen Gray Cone. 
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HERE is a class of persons, forming a considerable part of the 
population in all civilized countries, whose case has been plentifully 
laughed at, pitied, and passed over in silence, but never frankly and 
seriously discussed. Society by its structure seems determined to ignore 
their existence, and they silently suffer from an anomalous position. 
They have often themselves been willing to turn away their eyes rather 
than bravely face their condition, for they are still half bound by the 
traditions of more barbarous ages. The attitude of society toward them 
is shown by our language. We have no word to designate a person of 
this class except “old maid,” a term which cannot be used without 
conveying a shade of contempt,—unless we accept the awkward appel- 
lation “ maiden lady,” with its flavor of would-be gentility,—evidently 
a euphemism for the other name. . 

The origin of the slight odor of ignominy that lingers about a 
woman’s state of single blessedness is not far to seek. In former days, 
when marriage was the one and only destiny for a woman, every girl 
was very literally “in the market.” Accordingly, a woman past the 
age when marriages are mostly made was looked upon as a-piece of 
goods left on the hands of the owner at the close of the season, not 
having proved attractive enough to win a purchaser, and now, in ad- 
dition, faded and shop-worn. She was in verity the “superfluous 
woman,” since the space that she occupied was needed for the display 
of a choice lot of fresh goods. Painful indeed was her position. Girls 
might point at her the finger of scorn and say, “ No man would have 
her!’ It was the legend written upon every gray hair, upon every 
wrinkle about her mouth and eyes. Not being a married woman, she 
was classed among the unmarried ; thus society with cruel irony threw 
her much into association with blooming young girls in ecstasies over 
pink ribbons, weeping for the hero of their latest novel, and seeking 
glimpses of their future husbands at Hallowe’en. Her former asso- 
ciates, on the other hand, had passed on into a very different kind 
of life. They were now comely, cheery matrons, their lives full to the 
brim with children, husband, and home. 

She was not, to begin with, very attractive outwardly, for all the 
best-born, richest, brightest, prettiest, those whose attractions were 
patent to all beholders, were certainly in due time taken; marry they 
must, whether altogether pleased with their purchasers or not; for 
would they not otherwise fall into the ranks of the despised class? It 
was desirable that the goods brought to market should be disposed of 
advantageously, but it was most necessary that they be sold, even at 
some slight sacrifice. There is little demand for last year’s goods. And, 
having fewer attractions at the start, she was now undeniably shop- 
worn. Her conscious place in a class to which odium was attached, a 
class largely composed of really unlovely persons, had the effect of 
souring and embittering her. She was a disappointed woman ; her 
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hope was taken away. A many-sided life, profound experiences, deep 
and varied emotions, something ahead to look to,—above all, love, the | 
_ living in others unlike one’s self,—give a richness, sweetness, juiciness, 
to the whole being, of which the very figure and voice bear evidence. 
Love makes the eyes brighter, puts deeper and softer tones into the 
voice, warms the heart, snaps its fingers at old age as it renews youth 
in its children. ; 


A child, more than all other gifts, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts. 


But the old maid had no one to think of but herself. Her narrow, 
loveless life dried her up; her voice grew shrill ; she withered before 
her time. Having no one’s comfort but her own to consider, she be- 
came “set in her ways,” sensitive to noise and to any interruption of 
her precise habits of life. She had a special antipathy to children, for 
they made the most of the noise, were uneasy, curious, disorderly, 
destructive, and generally disagreeable. Sometimes, ooking Spee man 
as the author of her sufferings, she hated him, as a toy may be supposed 


to hate the child who passes it by with a careless glance and pays his 
pennies for the one next to it. Sometimes, however, sentiment, instead 
of hardening into hatred, continued to live a strange, ghostly life in her, 
and she was “silly,” nourishing visions of love in her fond old heart 
until Death had his grip upon it. . 

But at last some woman had the courage to object to the market- 


and-purchaser point of view. She boldly said, “ We are not goods 
and chattels, We are human beings, and have a right to refuse, if not 
to choose, the one whose character will decide our happiness or unhap- 

iness for the rest of our mortal lives. We will go voluntarily into 
old-maidhood if no one whom we thoroughly love and honor asks us 
to marry. We will not sell ourselves.” And so it came about at last 
that, fascinated with this new way of thinking, many women who were 
attractive enough to please the most critical joined themselves to the 
despised class. Then straightway the odium began to lift. It came at 
last to be acknowledged by large: numbers of thoughtful people that a 
woman had this right to decide for herself,—that marriage was not, in 
the present condition of things, her one and only destiny,—that wither- 
ing on the virgin stem was even preferable to being picked, if the rose 
were to be just glanced at, crushed, and thrown aside. And as this 
change of opinion came about and this class of women became a more 
honorable one, the traditional character of the old maid disappeared 
proportionately. 

The world has grown kinder to all women ; yet it takes a long time 
to get an old hereditary instinct out of the blood. Perhaps the slight 
odor of reproach that still clings to the name of old maid cannot be 
separated from the reiteration of Nature that marriage is her appoint- 
ment. Nature and our complex modern civilization come into collision 
at many points, but the old dame still gets the better of us. Thrust 
her out as best you can, she still weaves through and through you that 
dim, primitive conviction that this thing ought to be ua the other 
ought not to be. What avail the nice little conclusions of modern 
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civilization against the inexorable prehistoric argument of our hoary 
Mother? 

Nevertheless, this class is in existence, and history teaches us that 
it grows larger as civilization increases. There is a larger proportion 
of single women in old England than in New England, a larger pro- 
portion in New England than in the Western States. A more liberal 
education for women adds recruits to these ranks. According to the 
first alumne catalogue of Vassar College, only one-third of its gradu- 
ates had married. The more thoughtful and refined a woman becomes, 
the more she asks in one who would be her life-long companion, the 
more deliberately she takes a step on which so much depends. The 
natural headlong impulse to love is cooled by the deliberate, cautious 
look ahead. And the social-scientist can give us other reasons why 
under the present condition of things this class must be a large one. 
Is it not time that it had a recognized place, and that the lives of the 
persons in it should be freed from everything that prevents their being 
healthful and true? 

A young woman in her father’s house, when not needed as house- 
keeper or engaged in any regular bread-earning occupation, passes the 
years between leaving school and marriage in a graceful and pretty 
idleness, that sometimes masquerades as very busy employment, but 
deceives no one. Often the young girl feels a restlessness in it, the 
want of a defined place and work in the world. But now suppose this 
period prolonged to a whole lifetime. . Let this mature single woman 
be living the life of a girl in her father’s or some other relative’s house. 
Her old associates are married and scattered, and there is now around 
her a younger class of women, whom she can remember as babies, per- 
haps. She is apprehensive that people are mentally comparing her 
with them and wondering how old she is. She anxiously seeks to con- 
ceal her age and to cover the ravages of time: the secret consciousness 
of her false position gives her bitterness at heart. While her equals in 
age are grave and busy matrons, with the dignity that comes of a place 
and work in life, she is by a detestable social fiction still the young lad 
in society,—the unsophisticated maiden, to be protected, cumple, 
sought after. A woman of forty, if unmarried, is still often spoken 
of as if she were a girl, She has been stranded in a condition of life 
meant to be temporary. And this condition grows more solitary and 
unnatural as the years goon. Without a distinct vocation or definite 
aims, the future has nothing to offer her but old age and death, without 
a warm hearth-stone and close friends. These things are seldom openly 
talked of ; but who will say that they are not felt by many women, and 
that they do not frequently become the sources of those late marriages 
of the kind that make people say, “She has gone through the forest and 
taken up with a crooked stick at last” ? 

A woman drifts into this false position through the fact that there 
is no definite boundary between youth and middle age. The girl grows 
into the woman by imperceptible. stages, as the years glide noiselessly 
on. But when one “ begins to be about thirty years of age,” when she 
awakes to the fact that a younger class of women have overtaken her 
in society, it is time for her to ask herself what she is going to do,— 
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seek to forget and to conceal from others the unnaturalness of her posi- 
tion, and go on? Does she then favor the market theory, and will 
she vie with fresh goods for a purchaser? She may not hope to hood- 
wink gossiping Mrs. Grundy, who has already an eye upon her and 
is beginning to whisper, “‘ Miss So-and-So must be getting along in 
years.’ 

’ The great wish of a right-minded woman will now be to say in 
some way to the world, “I am a woman now, and I wish to take my 
place with other women, among the world’s workers. I have had my 
play-day. I am not to be a young lady any more.” But how can she 
do this? If at this point social custom had provided some definite act 
which she might do, some title which she might assume, to say to all 
the world’ plainly and unmistakably that she no longer wishes to be 
classed with young women, it would be the greatest of boons to her. 
Her only way now is to let this be understood as best she can by soberer 
attire, by the choice, whenever practicable, of older companions, by a 
rejection of girlish vanities. Doubtless, in doing this, her gain in a 
sense of dignity of position will be greater than her loss; yet it seems 
hard that such a course should be necessary. Though honestly without 
desire to vie with young girls for the attentions of men, she has still 
the womanly instinct to look as well as she can and be as young as her 
heart is. A young wife can act out the instincts of her nature, and be 
gay, and girlish, and prettily attired, without untimely comment; but 
let an unmarried woman of thirty or thirty-five do the same, and there 
is a general feeling abroad, even though no ill-natured tongue should 
give it expression, that she is trying by this means to palm herself off 
for a marriageable young lady. 

The woman who is determined not to occupy a false position, calmly - 
looking her future in the face and perceiving the tendencies of a solitary 
life, will consider how she may escape them and have as womanly, true, 
and healthful an existence as it can, possibly be. The study of the con- 
ditions of her married sister’s life will surely reveal the secret of its 
good effects upon the character. From this study she will probably 
rise with some such principles as these established : first, it is the order 
of nature that a woman have some distinct and definite work in the 
world, making the present cheery, and lending attraction to the future ; 
secondly, a home of one’s own, a domestic establishment of which one 
is mistress, is wholesome, and an immense help toward escaping from 
an anomalous position ; thirdly, contact with children keeps the heart 
young; finally, to sum all up, it is not the estate of marriage so much — 
as it is the distinct place and work in the world, and, above all, the life 
of love, and of thought for others, that develops the matronly. character 
into largeness, sweetness, and richness, If the different career of the 
unmarried have the same essential features, the result will be equally 
satisfactory. Does the future look empty? Let her choose some busi- 
ness along the line of her special bent, and prepare herself for it. The 
seed-sower can hardly be without interest in the coming crop. The 
future will bear for her what she puts into it. If she gives of her 
best to some child, she will want more and more to live to see what 
kind of man or woman it will make. If she has not a small and 
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definite circle of people to work for, she owes then a larger service 
to a greater number. God in the beginning marked woman for a 
helpmeet. “She cannot evade her destiny without suffering the penalty 
of a broken law. 

Will it be said that her lot is a hard one, that she cannot be happy 
in any case, since she is denied that supreme need of a woman, “some 
one higher than herself, in whom all her thoughts can find repose”? 
This golden ideal of happiness is but seldom realized in married life. 
The happiest wife draws water at an earthly well, and will thirst again. 
Let our single woman go to the fountain-head of living water, and 
fear not to lavish all her wealth of love and trust on One whose charac- 
ter and whose full, unceasing response will satisfy every deepest craving 
of the woman nature. 

But a real woman without husband, child, or Christ !—this world 
contains no possibility of happiness for her ! 

This large class of peculiarly placed women, a. product of civiliza- 

tion, will find in a state of highly organized society their place and 
work, For the woman of high character and intelligence, who is free 
from engrossing responsibility to a small circle of people, who is ready 
to be a helper in every good work for humanity, there is a field of use- 
fulness open only to her. So far from feeling that she is a cumberer of 
the ground, she will discover that the world sorely needs her. And 
here await her the dignity and mental poise that belong to serious and 
useful work, and the cheerfulness that goes hand in hand with service 
for man. 
_ Let her welcome a frank discussion of her case. If the market- 
and-purchaser theory is thoroughly exploded, then an awkward silence 
in regard to her position and needs is uncalled for,—nay, offensive. 
Let the social-scientist study this new complexity in our modern life 
that her presence suggests. And let us, by all means, agree upon a 
name by which to call her which shall be neither reproachful nor would- 
be genteel, and upon some definite badge which shall separate her, a 
dignified woman, a worker, a servant of humanity, from the crowd of 
girls in their lives’ sweet Mayday who are (in no spirit of scorn be it 
said) waiting for their husbands. Meanwhile, much lies in the hands 
of the individual woman. A brave facing of her true position, an 
earnest study of the conditions of a right womanly life, and the courage 
of her convictions,—these may do much for her. Her life tends to be 
abnormal; let her keep the closer to Nature, whatever may be the 
objections of a society whose laws were framed without regard to her 
existence. The woman in her demands an object on which to pour its 
love and trust; behold the Christ loved’and followed by women of old ! 
In cheerful submission to her lot, in loving service to her fellow-men, 
she may develop such sweet and gracious womanliness that the tradi- 
tional image of the shrivelled and loveless old maid will fade forever 
from the minds of men. 
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I AM an Honest Working-Woman ! 
It is a fine thing to be an H. W. W.! 

I have always been of the opinion that an emancipated literary 
female is just as much entitled to the philanthropic consideration of a 
Christian community as an underfed needle-woman or.a dress-maker’s 
apprentice with a disposition to go to the dogs! _ 

It was partly a desire to act up to my convictions that sent me to 
live at a working-woman’s home. There was also another reason. I 
was starving! I do not mean that I was starving in the coals-and- 
candles-for-the-poor sense. I mean that I was starving in the hyper- 
bolic Bohemian sense. Your true Bohemian deals largely in hyperbole, 
and vows he is starving if he has to drink beer in place of champagne 
_and take in his daily , te at a boarding-house table instead of I - 
monico’s. 

An overwhelming desire to “see life” has been one of the stumbling- 
blocks of my career thus far. I try very hard to stick to the path of 
social respectability and monotony, but I also gladly seize upon any 
and every opportunity to do something of which I know my Philistine 
acquaintances will disapprove. I am a sort of Hans Breitmann in pet- 
ticoats, with a habit of regarding my native land from the objective 
stand-point, and, like that brilliant and genial Teuton, I have definitely 
solved the problem of the Infinite as “von eternal spree” of an intel-. 
lectudl character. 

This is why, after my Bohemian pocket had again assumed com- 
paratively plethoric proportions, I continued to live at the working- 
- woman’s home. I became immensely interested in some of the people 
I met there. Such a collection of American female types I had never 
seen before. Europe and Asia also contributed a contingent to this 
assemblage of eighty-five emancipated women. Art-students, stenog- 
raphers, type-writers, medical students, trained nurses, dress-makers, 
shop-girls, clerks, book-keepers, telegraph operators, missionaries, and 
various nondescript persons all grumbled and growled together at the 
penurious accommodations provided for them in return for their weekly 
payments of from three to five dollars. I am happy to say that I was 
one of the loudest: grumblers in the institution, and was generally re- 
garded as an incendiary character. : 

Five-dollar swells were two in a room. Three- and four-dollar 
scrubs were packed four and five deep, like sardines, in dormitories, 
We slept im narrow white beds, which we were obliged to make our- 
selves. We likewise filled our own pholes A propos of these virgin 
couches, I may as well here repeat the remark of a weary trained nurse 
who returned to the working-woman’s home after a protracted term of 
service in public institutions: “If I go to a jail, it’s iron bedsteads; if 
I go to a hospital, it’s iron bedsteads; if I go to an asylum; it’s iron 
bedsteads ; and when I get back to the ,.working-woman’s home, it’s 
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iron bedsteads. I wish to goodness there were no such things as iron 
bedsteads !” 

Fate landed me in a three-dollar-and-a-half dormitory. We were 
seven. Three of us were sewing-girls; one of us was a reduced gentle- 
woman of uncertain age, struggling with the intricacies of the type- 
writer, in hopes of eventually earning eight dollars a week; another 
worked in a skirt-factory; and the duenna of the dormitory, a stout 
spinster of a correctional turn of mind, taught a kindergarten. I oc- 
cupied a bed in one corner of an extension room off the large apart- 
ment. From this coigne of vantage I had a fine opportunity for study- 
ing the manners and customs of working-women. 

As one woman they rose against me, although I am sure no human 
being could have been more inoffensive. They dubbed me “Shoddy” ! 
That particular epithet, as far as I knew, had never been applied to me 
before. I had, on the contrary, been sniffed at, in circles of wealth, 
for being “literary.” I thought it rather amusing that I should have 
had to go to a working-woman’s home in order to win my social spurs. 
As time went on, the impression strengthened that I was an interloper - 
and a bloated aristocrat. Goodness knows what there was to bloat on, 
with only bread and tea and stewed prunes for luncheon ! 

The rising-bell rang at six. Breakfast was at seven. Only those 
unfortunate creatures who had to be at their places of business at eight 
troubled themselves to dress for breakfast. The rest straggled into 
the large dining-room in Mother Hubbard wrappers, that looked like 
ascension-robes, with curl-papers for halos. 

When breakfast was nearly over, the dining-room door was closed, 
to keep out the “ late ones,” and the superintendent offered a prayer 
and read a suitable portion of Scripture. About three times a week 
she treated us to the information that Moab was our wash-pot and over 
Edom would we cast: our shoe! This naturally wounded the feelings 
of slatternly late risers like myself. When I was yearning for the 
immediate serving of a second cup of coffee, I used to wish the ancient 
Hebrews were in the New Jerusalem! I formed the habit of con- 
soling myself at sueh times with furtive caresses of Susannah, the cat. 
We had formed a mutual attachment; and, although it was against the 
rules to feed cats in the dining-room, I managed to evade the spirit 
while obeying the letter of the moral law. Although Susannah had 
lived all her life under religious influences and heard the gospel read 
three times a day on weekdays and five times on Sundays, she did not 
set a good example of morality to the boarders. Kittens made their 
appearance with alarming frequency. One of these evidences of feline 
depravity was 4 frolicsome gray thing who was called “Gentle Jane,” 
probably because he was the reverse of gentle and did not belong to 
the gentle sex. It was a pleasing and significant sight to behold that 
thomas-kitten comfortably seated in the middle of the parlor floor, with 
his paws tucked under him, gazing with sublime condescension upon 
rows of strong-minded spinsters ranged around the walls on black 
hair-cloth sofas, like an infant Bacchus receiving the homage of at- 
tendant nymphs. Some of those spinsters were medical students and 
vivisectionists, and the ardent glances they cast upon that thomas-kit 
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were professional rather than sentimental. Cats and spinsters have, 
by tacit agreement of nations, been associated in the wy mind from 
time immemorial. But the modern deyelopment of t is classic idea is 
purely scientific. Cats should get down on their knees and give thanks 
that they are permitted, even in the humble capacity of “ subjects,” to 
further the great cause of female emancipation ! 

It was very funny to see Susannah and her child sneak in at the 
front door behind the boarders just as the clock struck ten. No mid- 
night prowls for cats or spinsters who lived at working-women’s homes ! 
Doors closed at half-past ten. Boarders were expected +o be in their 
rooms at ten. They might stay out all night if they wished, and come 
in to breakfast the next morning as bold as you please and no questions 
asked ; but if they intended to pass the night on their own private and 
particular little white couches they must needs be at home by the time 
fixed. This state of affairs used to remind me of the celebrated rhyme 
of the small boy in “Edwin Drood,” who was paid to stone an old 
man home from the public house. It begins,— 


Widdy, widdy, wen 
I ketches ’em out arter ten. 


The stringency of the rules, however, did not prevent our indulging, 
in the seclusion of the dormitory, in frequent midis ht suppers by the 
light of embezzled candles. Cider and cakes were the favorite tempta- 
tions presented at these orgies. Under the cheering influence of apple- 
juice, we even went so far as to dance jigs and vault over chairs in our 
bare feet, directly above the vigilant housekeeper’s unconscious head. 
Our scheme was to chip in and send the most amiable and obligin 
member of the dormitory-circle forth with a pitcher muffled in a shawl. 
Upon one of these occasions she returned and reported that three of 
our dormitory-mates were standing on the corner, flirting with three 
policemen,—one apiece! These young persons were in the dress-making 
line. We knew already that their young men were policemen, and we 
took it as a matter of course that they should go out:to meet them, but 
we thought it rather impudent of them to hold their trysting so near 
our virtuous “ Home.” I spoke with particular feeling on the subject 
because one of the damsels had tried in vain to borrow some of my 
garments when she went for an airing in company with her civic hero.’ 
I fear those three policemen did not exert holy influences upon those 
three young and giddy creatures, for I awoke one night from a deep 
dream of peace and caught the interesting lasses smoking cigarettes, 
with their heels on the table. They presented a pleasing effect of 
striped stockings. ‘There had been a suspicious odor of tobacco in’ the 
dormitory for several days, and, owing to their goings-on with police- 
men, this gay and festive trio was under suspicion of being responsible 
for it. In fact, the kindergarten spinster had already sniffed the fra- 
grant air with scorn, and threatened to report to the superintendent. 
Evidently the old girl had never known a jeunesse! A fellow-feelin 
led me to warn the larky young things that there was danger, as wel 
as smoke, in the air ! 
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There is a great deal of amusement in being déclassée. I have 
often thought that Rebecca Sharp enjoyed life just as much when she 
sat on the German bed, dressed in an old domino, with the brandy- 
bottle and glasses clinking under her, after her social tumble, as she 
did in the days when she was a London professional beauty. The 
literary instinct and a sense of humor will carry a merry heart over 
many a weary mile. I was as happy in my philosophic way, curled 
up on my narrow bed at the working-woman’s home, with a volume 
of Balzac in my hand and a paper of caramels by my side, as-I ever 
was in more sumptuous and aristocratic quarters. Experience has 
verified for me the classic axiom that happiness is subjective. 

I read Balzac a great deal at the working-woman’s home. Contact 
with sewing-girls gave me additional relish for the society of duchesses, 
and Balzac’s duchesses are so very duchessy! As time went on, and 
I grew dyspeptic and hypochondriacal, from the indigestible food pro- 
vided for the poor working-woman, I took to pessimistic French liter- 
ature. I read Maupassant’s “Une Vie,” that powerful epitome of 
female disillusionment, with my head tied up in a yellow silk handker- 
chief to keep off neuralgia and six cross-draughts meeting amicably on 
the back of my neck. About this time I conceived a predilection for 
yellow in my personal belongings. I believe Matthew Arnold con- 
siders a love of yellow the mark of a morbid disposition. If Matthew 
had been put on a diet of working-woman’s cow-beef for a while he 
would have had more sympathy with persons who affect saffron hues. 
With grates standing empty in all the rooms and most of the boarders 
willing to pay extra for fires, we were not allowed to have them, be- 
cause this would have raised the insurance-payments on the house. 

There was much about the institution that was Zola-esque, and 
several cases of religious hysteria which came under my observation 
reminded me forcibly of Daudet’s “L’Evangéliste.” Hysteria, in many 
forms, was rife. ‘It resulted from impure air, overcrowding, badly- 
cooked food, individual nervous anxiety and suspense, and, above all, 
constant religious excitement. I cannot believe that any good purpose 
was served by the vulgarization of sacred things which I witnessed daily 
at the working-woman’s home. Religion, as practised within those 
walls, resolved itself, paradoxically, into a sort of noisy quietism. A 
large number of the boarders were only temporary, and were lookin 
for work,—in democratic parlance, “hunting for a job.” They seem 
to me a lot of female Micawbers waiting for something to turn up, and 
there was a suggestion of the Marshalsea in the hopeless acquiescence 
of some of the older women, who had lived in the house for years and 
a lost all prospect of being other than drudges to the end of their 

ays. 
We had very jolly times at dinner. Some very bright and well- 
informed women were cast by circumstances, from time to time, upon 
the desert rock of the working-woman’s home, which always spemned | to 
me a sort of dry-dock for females, where they could put in for repairs 
and proceed on their life-voyage, newly keeled, as it were. 

I heard wittier conversation over the watery soup, tough meat, and 
undercooked vegetables of the “Home” than I have often listened to 
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at. more pretentious and carnally satisfactory dinner-tables. Women 
who work for a living have their wits sharpened by attrition with the 
world. Indeed, the strongest temptation that presents itself to a shrewd 
young working-woman is that of living by her wits. 

When my companions in misery grumbled over the burnt soup or 
the lumpy potatoes, I used to remind them that we were practically 
paupers and ought to be grateful for anything we got, even to impu- 
dence from servants. I impressed upon their minds the fact that Den- 
tatus, greatest of Romans, and Colonel Sellers, greatest of Americans, 
had dined comfortably on turnips and cold water, and what were we 
that we should ask for more? Like the Marchioness of blessed memory, 
we certainly could not say that we hadn’t had meat. 

Among so many rambling rakes of poverty it was natural there 
should have been a certain number of black sheep. I regret to say 
that they were generally precious lambs, and got up private prayer- 
meetings, exhorted the evil-doers who loved pink ostrich feathers better 
than Hottentots, and delivered lectures on the snares and. devices of 
wicked men. Very tough mutton some of them were! There was 
sweet little Lily, the youngest of the flock and everybody’s pet, who 
turned out to be a professional sneak-thief; there was the tearful young 
widow who “ jumped” her board ; there was the proud and haughty 
dame who returned at two o’clock in the morning in a hiccoughy con- 
dition and roused the house by ringing the bell until she was admitted, 
when she calmly remarked that she 5 oe been out for pickles. This 

art of her story was true, for her progress up-stairs was accented by 
the dull thud of salted cucumbers, and the early risers among the 
boarders nearly broke their necks over these slippery forms the-next 
morning. This tale, my dear young readers, is designed to show the 
folly of early rising. 

Brightest and best of all the daughters of the morning was “Sal- 
vation Sarah.” She enjoyed an international reputation as a pilferer, 
and she wore the poke-bonnet of the “Army.” She was as lively asa . 
cricket, and her conversation was an intellectual treat. I sat opposite 
a somewhat notorious confidence-woman at table for several days. She 
was presently caught in the act of stealing feathers from the trunk of 
a Western milliner, and was requested to take her departure. 

Let me not, however, dwell upon the dark and gloomy side of the 
life of these rolling stones who had thus flocked together, after the 
manner of Lord Dundreary. Let me rather linger upon the thought 
of the withered, cantankerous spinster who worked telegraph-tickers 
all day long, and played the guitar at night, until boots were shied at 
her head and. the lights suddenly went out! - Let me. recall, as in a 
dream,’the portly presence of the missionary to Japan, home on sick- 
leave, who glided into the -dining-room like a man-of-war under full 
sail, chastely attired in a blue Japanese robe, with frightful creatures 
on it and presenting arms with a jar of Liebig’s meat! She was not a 
popular person, because she had- designs on our pockets, The cause of 
Japanese female education, when pleaded by her at Sunday evening 
prayer-meetings, meant ten cents a head. 

Cold chills run down my back when the image of the apparently 
Vor. XLI.—16 
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guileless Hindoo maiden who rolled her eyes at me as we knelt together 
at prayer rises before me. She had an uncanny fascination for me. She 
made me think of Thugs and things. Hardly less awe-inspiring was 
that fine specimen of the untamed British governess who announced 
herself as a lady by birth every morning before breakfast, probably for 
purposes of personal and social invigoration,—like a hard rubbing with 
a bath-mitten. Another exponent of the Britannic desire to rule the 
waves on small capital-was the London esthete of noble lineage whose 
“intense” garments called forth the jeers of the Philistine populace. 

I hate reduced gentlewomen. They whine so. I love shop-girls. 
Were I a man I should be always running after them. They are so de- 
liciously naive and so jolly independent. I have often thought that 
there are only three things worth being, in this unsatisfactory human 
condition. One is a duchess, another an artistic bohémienne, and the 
third a shop-girl. There is one public nuisance against which the 
American shop-girl protests, and with reason, and that is the American 
female philanthropist. What pleasure the shop-girl takes in snubbing — 
her would-be patroness ! and, oh, how strongly my sympathies are with 
her ! 

Wherever there is a shop-girl, there will a “gentleman friend” 
be found also! The woods, that is, the front parlor of the “ Home,” 
were full of them. Some of them were Chinese laundrymen who were 
great swells as to clothes and had charming manners and glossy shirt- 
fronts. Of course, as they got up their own linen, they could afford to 
be decent. 

In time I wearied of the somewhat coarse and gregarious pleasures 
of the working-woman’s home. The close communion of the phalan- 
stery told upon my health. I pieked up a dress-maker’s cough, and a 
needle-woman’s stitch in my side. The Rabelaisian-: conversation of 
dress-makers’ apprentices palled upon me. When my h’s began to fall 
with the leaf, I thought it time to go; and I went. 

Several years later, I returned to the working-woman’s home. I 
really don’t know why I went. I think it was because I had grown 
tired of boarding-houses, tired of festive dry-goods clerks and dazzlin 
drummers, tired of idle, overdressed, scurrilous women who octane 
as to whether Mrs. G. D. Hotter was really going on the stage, or Mrs. 
Barren Leavings drank ! 

I had been at the “Home” but a few hours when a woman ap- 
proached me and inquired, sweetly, “ Be you that same lean, scrawny 
ey was here three years ago and was always so full of the Old 

ick ? 

“T am that same hair-pin,” I replied, in the graceful dialect of the 
lower classes of American society. “I found I was growing stout. I 
have shad too many.square meals, I have come here to bant, as it 
were. 

“Well, you’ve come to the right shop for that,” rejoined the good- 
natured dress-maker. 

Having accomplished my avowed purpose of reducing myself to a 
dime-museum skeleton, I again left. 


Charlotte Adams. 
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THE NIGHT COMETH. 


| ae up the work wherein, hour after hour 
(Only to sew my shroud, then, was I born ?), 
I’ve wrought faint pictures, look, of many a flower 
And many a thorn. 


Yea, many a flower. Some bridal blossoms; some 
Spell my dead children’s names in their sweet way ; 
One blew in Eden ere the Snake was come ;— 
And there are they, 


Yea, many athorn. Behold, my hand hath bled, 
Even in tracing them, so sharp were they, 
On this long, shining garment. Did His head 
Wear such, that day? 


I van but think me how, before the dew 
Melted in sunrise, and when noon was hot, 
Till on the dusk my coffin’s shadow grew, 
I rested not. ; 


Working forever on this one white Thing ! 
Why, of a truth, it should be fair to see 
And sweet to sleep in. Lave, you need not bring 
Your lamp to me. 


Look you, the graveyard moon ariseth. So,— 
That light is for the blind. Now let me be. 
Listen! The graveyard wind. There! I will go. 
It calleth me. 
Sarah M. B. Piatt, 
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I. 


LEON, the son of Democles, was the youngest member of the 
Athenian Senate. Twice he had borne off the Olympic prize, and 

he had been a victor in the Pythian games. He had through his own 
talents won many distinctions, such as the front seat in the theatre, at 

the festivals, and on all public occasions; a crown conferred by the 
Senate; and an entertainment in the Common Hall. He was no less 
renowned as a soldier than as a statesman ; and as a poet his fame was 

spread through all Hellas. A certain-tranquil gravity of countenance - 
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distinguished him. Neither triumph nor grief had ever been known to 
disturb the serenity of his features. He had never married, nor even 
so much as sought a maiden in meanings and this would have wrought 
much against him, but for his extraordinary powers of intellect and his 
personal attraction. His very coldness seemed like to a burning-glass 
formed of ice, which, while itself remaining without heat, kindled the 
affections of men, and, it was whispered, of women also. 

In person he was tal] and of a lithe magnificence. Strength and 
beauty were wed in his supple limbs, and of their union was born a 
grace which passes description. His head, lofty in shape and carriage, 
was covered with an abundance of light brown curls which the sun- 
light seemed to dust as with gold. His eyes, calm, broad-lidded, of a 
limpid darkness like to the hue of deeply-shadowed water, were set 
wide apart beneath level brows. Above, in his bright locks and sweep- 
ing forehead, was the sunshine of a vast intellect ; below, in the sombre 
eyes and downward curve of mouth and chin, the following twilight 
of a melancholy nature. It was said that those beautiful, placid lips 
had never relaxed into even the smile of welcome. 

His garments were always of white wool, sometimes edged with 
purple, as though he who wore them might have dragged them through 
the blood of an enemy ; sometimes with a border of gold thread curi- 
ously woven. Always he wore about his brow a golden ribbon, which 
lost itself in his thick curls, as a stray sunbeam in gathering clouds, 
This it was which had caused him to be known in Athens as “The Man 
of the Golden Fillet.” 

In the month of April, Cleon the senator repaired to his summer 
dwelling on the Mediterranean. Now, it chanced that on the third day 
of his arrival, as he was walking on a marble terrace overlooking the 
blue waters, there came toward him on the fluctuating wind a sound as 
of children laughing,—a sound as fresh and sweet as though the bells 
of many hyacinths were to ring out suddenly’ with a clamor mated to 
their fragrance. And as he ceased in his long strides and lifted his 
head after the manner of a stag that listens, it came again, dying awa 
as the sea drew back the wind like a fair woman who breathes in 3 
for love or fear. Presently, descending by some wide steps, he found 
himself in a garden, fair with divers flowers, and roofed with peach- 
trees all in bloom, as though the sky overhead should blush with the 
love of the sun even in the glare of noontide. And the grass was 
green and gold beneath his feet, like to a mantle wondrously broidered, 
because of the sunlight falling through the leaves. And, as he walked, 
the wind returning a third time stirred the heavy locks about his brow, 
and left the ripple of far laughter in his ears as the memory of leaping 
water makes music in a still place. And amid all the spring-time colors 
he alone walked colorless, clad from head to feet in perfect white, bound 
as to his brows with narrow gold, majestic as a tall mountain that, 
garmented in snow, feels on its crest the sunlight, while at its foot the 
flowers awake or sleep. All the air was sweet with the breath of | 
violets, and of narcissus, and of hyacinths; the coppice all alilt with 
birds,—a song for every blossom,—while from east to west, like a blue 
cestus unrolled, the laughter of the sea broke through the grimly-twisted 
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pipe es of the olive-trees, even as youth breaks through the precepts 
of o . 

N a # all at once, and as a thing desired seems sometimes suddenly 
to leap into the arms, behold | he came in this wise upon that which he 
sought. 

_s oval space there was, in the midst of rose-trees and sweet-olive 
shrubs, thick with young grass, and~broken here and there by the fair 
gold of narcissus-flowers ; and in the centre of this space, as it were 
gathered into the very bosom of the spring, stood a young maiden. 
She was clad all in white, and her long golden tresses ran down among 
the narcissus-cups, as though the gold of the one did magnetize the 
gold of the other that they so might kiss. And she was very fair, with 
the fairness of a flower, and her sweeping brows were dark with their 
own beauty as the stripes on a tiger’s flanks. On her head was a crown 
of daffodils, and from the shadows which they cast her young eyes shone 
forth, like stars-over which a cloud has thrown its veil. Also her lips 
were the lips of a goddess, and her form more sweet in its flowing lines 
than the curves of an untrained wild vine. - 

Moreover, Cleon perceived that there was with her a boy of some 
eight years old, wind-tossed as to his dark locks, with sturdy chest 
half bare, and bright eyes wide with merriment. A little bacchanal he 
seemed, half blinded by a wreath of vine-leaves that fell into his eyes, 
and having about his shoulders a young leopard’s hide. He was seated 
astride a white goat which the maiden held by one horn, and about the 
neck of the beast were chains of violets, by which the little Faun did 
strive to guide him, he the while tossing his head as though in distaste 
of even such sweet bondage. 

“ Nay, Gelo, I tell. thee,” saith the maiden, “ it is not in such wise 
that the priest leads the beast to the altar. Thou shouldst dismount. 
and help me to lead him. Moreover, it is unpardonable that thou dost 
not gild his horns.” 7 

hereat the boy fell grave on a sudden, and ceased from belabor- 
ing the goat’s flanks with his little bare heels. “ Verily, sister,” he 
saith, “it is easy for thee to move thy lips and speak, but where shall 
I get the gold wherewith to gild Damon’s horns? Neither have I any 
wine for libation.” 

“ As to that,” said the maiden, “ thou canst make a libation of milk 
and honey as well.” ; see 

The boy saith, still solemnly, “It is also easy for thee to talk of 
milk and honey ; but whence will come this milk and honey ?” 

Upon this, the maiden, lifting one round young arm, swept it with 
a wide gesture, from her right shoulder outward. “The bees,” saith 
she,—“ we will ask: the bees to build us a little comb which shall be 
all for Damon ; and maybe Damon’s mother will yield us milk enough ;” 
and forthwith she broke into laughter so clear and sweet that almost it 
seemed as though the bell of heaven vibrated with it, as crystal beneath 
the stroke of silver. And so lost was she in her merriment that she 
knew nothing of what the boy would be at, until he, with a frown 
gathering like a mimic storm upon his swarthy little brows, cast him- 
self from the goat, and, lifting his sturdy arm with the violet reins still 
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cl within his hand, smote his sister upon the side, with all his 
might ; and a second time he would have smitten her, had not his arm 
been caught in a moveless grasp and held aloft. Then said a stern 
voice in his ear,— 

“ Coward ! wouldst thou strike thy sister ?” 

Now, the maid had turned suddenly at the whisper of the grass 
about Cleon’s feet, and the smile was yet upon her face, although her 
laughter was hushed, even as the glow of vanished day lingers upon 
night’s forehead; but the boy knew nothing until he felt the gras 
upon his wrist, so that when he tossed his angry head to see who held 
him, and perceived the man bending over him, he could say no word 
for astonishment. Neither uttered the maiden anything. Therefore 
Cleon spake unto them, loosing the boy and standing erect again. And 
he saith,— 

“So thou hast no gold wherewith to gild the horns of thy pretty 

oat?” - 

. The boy, with a sidelong look, and fingering the goat’s silken hair, 
answered and said, “No.” But the maiden, with a sweet red pulsing in 
her cheek, continued in his stead : 

“We cry thee pardon, if this be thy garder, for we knew not that 
the lord of the place was returned; but we have not gathered of the 
costly flowers, and these violets that thou seest grow also in the fields.” 

“Though thou shouldst cull all the flowers that I possess,” said 
Cleon, “giving thee pleasure it could not but give me pleasure also. 
—And, boy, thou shalt have thy goat’s horns gilded, and an altar 
moreover for thy mimic sacrifice.” . 

Whereat the child, waxing bold with joy, laughed out merrily, 
saying,— 

Me air sir, art thou not very Apollo himself? For truth thou art 
as like to his statues in the temples as my Damon, here, is to his brother 
Pythias.” 

And his sister plucked at his tunic, as in warning that he should 
be respectful, but Cleon saith,— 

“Nay, let him say on. Meseems I have not heard a child’s voice 
since I was myself a child.” Then to the boy, “To whom dost thou 
sacrifice ?” 

The boy, waxing once more valiant, made ready answer. “ At 
first,” said he, “I wanted to offer up a sacrifice to Dionysos, that he 
might protect the vines in my little vineyard ; but Autonoé said rather 
should I sacrifice to Athene, on her behalf, so that she might remain 
ever a virgin and we twain be not separated by her marriage.” 

“Wherefore not to Hestia?” asked Cleon. 

“Nay, as I live,” cried the boy, “rather would I have Autonoé 
marry some great lord than go to tend a fire where is no hearth-stone. 
Besides, thou art mocking; for in Hellas it is widows who are the 
priestesses of Hestia.” 

At this the maiden did pluck him by his tunic, and the blood sought 
her cheek, for she knew right well that he with whom they spake was 
a great lord. ; 

The boy, pulling free of her hand, continued: “ Our mother would 
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that Autonoé were dedicated to virginity, and so would I, and so more- - 
over would Autonoé; but our father saith that to do thus would be to 
practise much cruelty on some man, and so——” 

“ Cease, cease,” saith his sister. ‘I wonder thou art not shamed 
to prattle so !” 

“T pray thee let him speak, damsel,” saith Cleon; “for, on my 
soul, there is much wisdom in that he saith.” 

But she, waxing ever redder and redder, as a rose that unfolds 
swiftly beneath sudden sunlight, caught fast the boy’s hands, and, 
having said farewell, turned to go; and though the boy struggled; and 
pushed at her hand, she held him firmly, and in this wise they passed 
from Cleon’s sight. ; 

Now, all that was left of her lay at Cleon’s feet, in the shape of 
the wreath of daffodils which had fallen from her forehead, but unto 
him she seemed still standing with the-spring wind in her tresses. And 
shortly he bended down, and lifted the daffodil-crown, and stood look- 
ing at it, and, as he looked, he beheld some three or four films of shining 
gold that clung unto the flowers, as if to shame them with their richer 
lustre, and he loosed them and laid them upon the palm of his hand, 
and afterward he twisted them about his fingers. Then, turning sud- 
pe gy with them an early rose that bloomed near by, and he 
said, aloud,— 

“ As a gold hair binds a rose from falling, so shall-this. golden hour 
encircle my heart to keep it young.” But, even as he spoke, a of 
wind seized upon the petals of the rose, and they, together with the 
glittering threads that held them, were blown to sea-ward. 

Then Cleon smiled, and it could be seen that to smile was new unto 
him, for a look more bitter or of more exceeding sadness never curved 
the lips of man. And he said, “Is not this life?’ And, turning, he 
left the wreath of daffodils upon the grass, and passed on beneath the 
peach-trees unto the terrace. 

But not thus was it with the maiden. As she hastened onward, ~ 
his recollected voice made music in her ears, while his face remembered 
came ever between her and the sunlight, even as a past joy will outblot 
a present gladness; and she thought how grand he was, and of what 
noble bearing, and of the pride in his calm face; and for the sadness 
she yearned to him with the tenderness of a child who beholds a grief 
beyond its comprehension, though not beyond its love. And to herself 
she said, “ Ah! could I but make him glad! Ah that he would smile 
upon me but once !” And her own tears upon her hand greatly startled 
her; neither did she know why her heart so ached within, or why that” 
— she did but sleep at intervals. The wind, stealing in through the 
silken curtains that overhung her bed, seemed to whisper in her ear, 
“T have caressed his hair. Wilt thou that I kiss thine?” And ever 
and anon she thought, “Oh that I were a queen,—oh that I were an 
empress,—oh that I were a goddess, to heap him with such gladness 
that he could not but smile for joy !” 

But he slept heavily, as sleep those who, weary of all things, are 
yet woes because of the passing away of all things, whether of joy 
or grief. 
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II. 


Now, there was in Athens a certain man of Taurica, who was much 
possessed by love of the maiden Autonoé, and at this time he sought her 
hand in marriage of her father, Temenos the sculptor. The maiden 
herself was much opposed to marriage, and even more so to Gigas the 
Taurican ; for he was a man whose roughness lay beneath the surface 
of a sleek manner, even as a jagged rock beneath smooth water. More- 
over, he was of a forbidding aspect and of an Egyptian swarthiness, 
having the front of a young bull, close-matted with curls of. coarse 
black hair which were cut short about the brow and temples after the 
fashion of such as are votaries of Dionysos. His heavy lips, unshaped 
for smiles, were ever smiling, and his half-closed eyes, of a dark-red 
color, gleamed between their thick lids as coals from a rift in brown 
ashes. In stature he was almost a giant, and the whiteness of his teeth 
when he laughed seemed like the fangs of a tiger what time it yawns 
with somnolent repletion. 

But this Gigas was a man of wealth and of position, and the parents 
of Autonoé were exceeding poor, so that they were often sad because of 
wishes unfulfilled ; also Temenos was an old man, while Agarista, the 
mother of Autonoé, was feeble in body, and Gelo but a child. There- 
_ fore, knowing no evil of Gigas, and hearing him commended by worthy 

men, and being certain as to his riches, oft did Temenos urge his 
daughter that she should look with favor upon the suit of the Tau- 
rican; whereas she the while shrank like a hare that is pushed toward 
the claws of a chained lion, feeling with sure woman-knowledge that, 
in spite of the chains of civilization, this Gigas was, after all, a savage 
beast, to whom she would seem but as a dainty morsel fora meal. And, 
having seen Cleon, she loathed the Taurican even more than theretofore. 

It was the day after their meeting with Cleon in the garden of his 
palace that Autonoé and Gelo, wandering in the same direction, chanced 
upon Gigas the Taurican. She, having greeted him, would have passed 
on, but that he stood in the way and spoke to her. 

_ “Fair maiden,” saith he, “ know ye not that ye do trespass ?” 

“Tf that be so,” she made answer, “ thou, sir, art in like case with 
ourselves.” 

Whereat he reddened somewhat, but maintained a smiling visage, 
and replied unto her with all smoothness. “I,” saith he, “do know 
the lord of this place.” 

“ And I,” she answered, “am known unto him.” There was that 
in her voice which forbade further interference: so, giving her good- 
morrow, he stood aside, while she and her brother entered into the 
garden. But when her white garment was vanished among the low- 
hanging boughs of the peach-trees,—like to a white cloud that melts 
upon a sun-rosed sky,—he walked after her for some paces, scowling 
heavily. And he said in his throat,— 

“By Dionysos! she shall not scorn me for naught.” 

In this wise leaned he for some thought-time against a statue of 
Pan, and knitted his shaggy brows; and, staring, he saw nothing in all 
the fair spring world saving his plan whereby to humble her, - 
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By and by, hearing voices, he stepped back into the thick leafage of 
some young trees, where he could witness unnoted all that should come 
to pass. And, lo! it was Cleon the senator who approached, most stately 
in his purple-bordered robes, while on his right there walked the maiden 
Autonoé, and on his left the boy, her brother. The lad’s hand he held 
within his own, but his face he turned toward the maid. And he 


said,— 

“Tf thou wilt come with thy brother after two days, thou shalt find 
the mimic altar builded, and I myself will gild the horns of Damon.” 

be My lord,” she questioned, “ how must we thank thee for thy kind- 
ness ? 

He, smiling, saith, “ Even by thanking me not.” 

So passed they out of sight. 

Now, when Gigas saw the maiden whom he sought to espouse in so 
friendly converse with the man who alone of all the Athenians had not 
treated him as an equal, his blood did hammer against his throat and 
temples in such wise that almost it was a sound audible above the soft 
croonings of the spring. He gripped down his hands the one upon the 
other, hurting his own flesh, and set his sharp teeth against his inner 
lip, so that his eyes were scalded with fierce pain. 

There walked the maiden of his choice with the man toward whom 
was his deadliest hatred, in converse the most friendly,—she with her 
dark eyes lifted to his face in all contentment, he with his proud head 
bended toward her, like as though a tall tree should stoop its lofty crest 
‘unto the wild rose at its foot. And when they were passed out of 
hearing, Gigas did grind some curses as ’twere to powder between his 
teeth, and, lifting his knotted hand, seized hold of a young peach-tree 
that stood near, and shook it back and forth until the falling blossoms 
almost hid him in a pale-red mist, as the spray from falling water, 
kissed by reflected fire, might half hide a towering rock. : 

And he saith, “As I shake its flowers from the tree, so will I shake 
his honors from him ; so will I rid her of her joy and of her scorn !? 
And, turning, he strode forth like one possessed of demons. 

When Autonoé returned home, Temenos, her father, met her with a 
frown, and Agarista, her mother, went about her household duties with 
tightened lips and her head slanted to one side, after the manner of 
some women when they are displeased. 

Autonoé, feigning not to notice, sat down to her loom and fell to 
weaving, singing at the same time a song which she knew her father 
greatly liked. 

After a while Temenos spake and saith,— 

“Daughter, wherefore didst thou meet Gigas the Taurican with such 
rudeness this morning ?” 

Autonoé, lifting her dark brows, saith, — 

“ Why, who hath told thee so, father?” 

Temenos answered, “ Even the young man himself.” 

“There he lies!” broke in Gelo, with a shout of wrath. “ Autonoé 
knows not how to show rudeness even to a savage like him !” 

For this exclamation Agarista took him aside and gave him a beat- 
ing with the palm of her hand, glad enough to have something upon 
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which to vent her displeasure. Whereupon Autonoé started to her feet, 
and, rushing over to her mother, snatched up the boy into her arms. 


’. And she saith,— 





“ Mother ! mother ! how couldst thou strike Gelo for such a thing ?” 

And she stood and looked at her mother, her eyes bright with anger, 
and her strong young breast swelling as doth the breast of an angered 
hawk, while the boy, red with fury and with pain, pressed down his 
little curly head against his sister’s sheltering bosom and clung to her 
with both his arms. 

Agarista, though at heart somewhat ashamed of her petulance, 
frowned more darkly than before, and spoke in a brass-toned voice. 

“What!” said she, “dost thou speak thus to me? Well can I 
believe that if thou dost address thy mother in this fashion, thou 
couldst treat a stranger with rudeness !”’ 

Then Autonoé, waxing again very gentle, set down the boy upon his 
feet, and turned unto her with sweet pleading in her eyes, and saith,— 

“ Forgive me, mother, and use me as thou wilt, but strike not Gelo, 
for indeed it doth set me beside myself to see him hurt.” 

Then was Agarista (being a good deal softened) more hard of voice 
and speech than ever, and: she answered, “Go to! thou canst not twist 
me with thy silken tongue. Go babble to thy father, for he is ever 
ready to let thee make a fool of him.” 

Then saith Temenos, who was never harsh unto Autonoé, unless his 
wife had urged him to it, “ Be silent, wife, I pray thee. There hath 
been brawling enough for one day.” Whereat Agarista, not daring to 
word her husband, talked to her dishes as she set the board for supper. 

Presently Autonoé, going over beside her father, sat down on a low 
stool at his feet and leaned with her clasped hands upon his knee, and 
she said,— 

“ Dear father, why wilt thou ever be wroth with me because of this 
man? Wouldst thou from thy heart give thy dove unto his talons?” 

Temenos, striving to be stern with her, saith, “ Use not such words 
in speaking of thy father’s friend.” 

“ Nay,” saith the maid, with pretty winsomeness, “ nay, father, not 
thy friend, if he would steal thy child.” —— up, she slipped 
her arms about the old man’s neck, mingling ‘the sunshine of her tresses 
with the moonlight-silver of his beard, and mestled down her cheek into 
the hollow of his throat, like to a bird that after long flying hath found 
its nest. And she whispered and said,— 

“Sweet father, speak to me no more of this Gigas, and I will 
marry whomsoever thou wilt.” 

So he, being won in spite of himself, did kiss and bless her, and 
they twain passed the remainder of the evening most joyously. But 
Agarista would not mingle in their talk, and shortly got to her bed, 
being much angered by reason of their not further noticing her sullen 
mood 


ITI. 


Now, when two days were passed, Autonoé and her brother repaired 
to the gardens of Cleon, but at the spot where he was wont to meet them 
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a slave came forward and handed to them a parchment, at the same 
time informing them that his master had been called suddenly to Athens 
on matters of state. The parchment was a letter to Autonoé, in which the 
senator made known his sorrow at being thus forced by necessity to dis- 
appoint his little friends, adding that in a few days, he being returned, 
all should be done that he had promised. 

When Autonoé thought for oe long a time she would not look upon 
his face, there came a quick stab at her heart and the stroke as of a 
bird-wing on her throat; also she could not speak, but stood turning 
the parchment over and over in her hands, as if reading it, though the 
words were but as mist through her hot tears. And all at once, the 
slave being gone, she tossed back her head, and, crushing the paper in 
her hand, cried out,— 

“Tama fool! Dost thou hear, Gelo? Iam a fool!” 

And she 4ung the letter from her, and, turning, ran with long, fleet 
strides until she was come unto the sea-shore. There, out-flung upon 
the warm sand, she lay with her chin sunk into the hollow of one 
hand, and stared out upon the never-changing blue above, and the ever- 
changing blue below, and the beating of the wings of the birds as they 
cleaved the golden air with eager strokes. 

The boy followed with such swiftness as he could, and, knowing 
well her moods, cast himself down beside her, but spake no word. So » 
stayed they far into the afternoon. 

That night, Autonoé, haunted by the face she could not see, crept 
from her bed, and, stealing unsandalled out into the night air, passed 
down a grassy way to the summer-house wherein her father kept his tools 
and clay and such statues as were unfinished. A long, low room it was, 
supported on three sides by slender columns, between which hung cur- 
tains of Corinthian tapestry and blue silk from Lesbos. The moon- 
light, Briareus-like, thrust in an hundred arms between the gleaming 
shafts, caressing now and then the fairness of some marble god or 
goddess. But Autonoé it did wrap as with a veil of silver, so. that, 
half garmented, but still most richly clad in her own: young beauty, 
she seemed like to some curious wood-nymph, night-visiting the day- 
shunned haunts of men. ~ 

Anon, stealing softly hither and thither, she took up a lump of 
clay, and began to fashior it, after some fancy within her, by means of 
her supple fingers. And as she worked on, ever more and more eagerly, 
seeing that which she sought to create beginning to take its being be- 
neath her skilful touch, lo! the stars paled by ones and twos out of the 
whitening sky, even as joys do fade from lives grown old, while it was 
as though the moon, most weary with her long vigil, sank down to slee 
upon the dark breast of the tireless ocean, or as though from on hig 
some warrior god, waxed wrathful, did .cast his silver shield into th 
sea. And by and by there spread a saffron light over all the eastern 
sky, like as though a field of daffodils should burst all at once into gor- 
geous blossom, and against it the maiden’s head was outlined, gold on 

old, her tresses ruffling in the morning wind, her long, sweet eyes and 
shes touched with light, clear lines of head and throat, of breast 
and shoulder, all perfect, sharp defined against the tremulous golden 
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background. Then came the morning call of birds, the waking of the 
crickets in the grass, the sound of woodland creatures and patterin 
of little hoofs, the dawn-time chorus of the waves, the rustling o 
leaves, the young wind whispering to the just-born flowers rocked in 
the nursing grasses,—and then the head complete,—the likeness finished ! 

Almost it seemed to her that those strange, sad eyes of the Man of 
the Golden Fillet looked out at her from beneath the level brows. 
Going a little way off, she kneeled and gazed upon it as in adoration, 
leaning forward with sweet eagerness, with lips like scarlet rose-leaves 
blown apart, and hands loose-clasped upon her knees. But by and by 
she rose and went over beside it, and touched it full timidly with the 
very ends of her fingers, in loving wise, upon the brow and hair; and 
all suddenly, with the swiftness of a bird that for a moment poises on a 

- wave, she, bending down, let rest her soft young mouth upon the cold 
clay mouth,—then, as if fleeing from herself, turned and sped homeward, 
like a hound-chased fawn. 

When Temenos beheld what she had wrought, he was past speech 
with delight and wonder, and almost knew not if she told him the truth 
in saying she had fashioned the image with her very hands. And he 
saith, “It is the head of a god. Itisan inspiration. Surely, my child, 
thou art beloved of some god, to have wrought this marvel !” 

' But she, pulsing like a sunset sky with deepest rose-flush,—she, hang- 
ing down her bright young head as though too heavy were this weight 
of praise,—she, half shamed and all delighted, thus made answer : 

“Nay, father, though it be godlike, it is not the likeness of a god. 
Neither doth a god nor any other love me as thou meanest.” 

He, glancing suddenly upon her, said, “For whom, then, is it 
meant ?” 

She answered, “‘ They do call him ‘ The Man of the Golden Fillet.’ ” 

“ What !” said Temenos. “Cleon? the senator? But where, child, 
hast thou seen him ?” 

She saith, “Twice have I seen him, in his own garden.” And 
thereupon she told him of all that had passed between them, keeping 
back nothing save her own thoughts. 

Now, when Cleon was returned unto his house, almost the first 
words that the boy Gelo spoke to him were of the wondrous thing 
which had been wrought by Autonoé. Whereat Cleon, to please the boy, 
of whom he was right fond, asked that he might see this marvellous 
image. So, spite of all that the maiden could say to prevent them, 
Gelo conducted him unto the summer-house of Temenos and removed 
the cloths from about the clay. 

When Cleon looked for the first time upon his likeness in the clay, 
an expression of exceeding wonder and of sorrow most profound, full 
strangely mingled, crept athwart his face; and he stood and gazed in 
silence, setting his chin between his thumb and forefinger, and resting 
his elbow in the palm of his other hand. For some moments he spake 
no word, neither moved, nor gave any sign, whether of approval or 
disapproval. At last, turning unto the maiden, he saith,— 

“Child, by what god-gift hast thou prisoned my very soul within 
thy clay ?” ‘ 
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She, stammering for very oY, saith,— ; 

“Doth it please thee? Doth it seem like to thee? Art thou 
pleased ?” ’ ae 

He saith, “‘ Verily the man himself is there,” and shortly he added, 
“Tt is my very counterpart.” Then, turning to her, he saith, “Child, 
how wouldst thou like that I should sit for thee to complete such de- 
tails as memory did forget?” 

She answered, being almost shamed with joy, “That were too 
much, my lord.” 

He saith, most kindly, “ Nay, speak not in that vein to me, fair 
goddess, for such thou must be, to have wrought such work.” Then 
suddenly he came over beside her, and let sink his hand into her thick 
tresses, bending back her head so that he might look into her fair eyes, 
“Sweet maid,” he saith, “the gods must love thee well to give thee 
soul and shape so beautiful!’ And, stooping down, he kissed her on 
her brow. 

Now, to him it was no more in this wise to kiss her than it is for 
the sun to kiss a rose; but she fared even as the rose so kissed,— 
thrilled to the heart’s core with a subtile warmth. And she would that 
she were even out of his sight, and turned, not knowing whither, but 
only to be gone where were no eyes to mark the kiss which had been 
set as a seal upon her brow, and she knelt where none could see her, 
with her forehead in her hands, and said unto herself, “My king! 
my God !” 

Now, all this time the heart of Gigas the Taurican was astorm 
within him. He was divided between tive of Autonoé and hate of 
Cleon, as is a wrathful sky between rain and lightning ; and he swore a 
hundred oaths to bring them both to sorrow. But first he thought to 
make yet one more effort to win the maiden for his wife. 

Therefore one day he entered in, as she sat weaving in the court 
of her father’s house, and beneath his arm he carried a little snow- 
white fawn, having about its head a blue fillet and about its neck a 
garland of red roses. And he said to her, “ Fair maid, may I make 
thee an offering of this pretty beast, whose skin is not more white than _ 
is thine own?” 

She answered, coldly, “Favors may pass only between dear 
friends,” 

He saith, “ Am I not thy friend ?” 

She answered, “ Time alone can prove that.” 

Then saith Gigas, waxing ever more and more wrathful, and ever 
redder as to his brow and cheeks, “'Thou wilt anger me once too often, 
maiden !” 

But to this she answered not at all. 

He saith again, “ Then thou dost refuse my. gift ?” 

She saith, “I wish not gifts from any man. If thou wouldst 
please me, set the poor fawn at liberty.” 

He, leaping to his feet, cried out, “I care no longer to please thee ! 
And if. thou dost not wish the fawn, none other shall have him.” 
Whereupon he seized the trembling little creature by its legs, and 
dashed out its brains upon the stone floor at her feet. 
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“Hound ! coward !” she cried, starting up to face him. “Out of 
my presence ere thou drawest another breath !” 

“ Ay, thou canst command prettily,” saith he, in a thick voice, 
being choked with rage. “But I am not fashioned to obey. Ha! ha! 
I know thy secret, fair one. I know thy dream-nursed love. I know 
thy hidden doting for Cleon the senator. Ay! thou wouldst crawl at 
his feet for a caress! Thou wouldst be his slave, if only to be smitten 
by him! Thou wouldst be changed into a dog to follow at his heels ! 
Speak! Dost thou not love him?” 

She saith, standing to her utmost height, and looking down upon 
him, as a goddess might look from heaven upon some clamorous beggar, 
“ Ay, slave! I do love him as much as I do hate thee, and more I 
could not!” And she was gone before his foul lips could frame another 
word. 


IV. 


Cleon came as he had promised for the maiden to complete his like- 
ness from his very person, and always she worked in her father’s sum- 
mer-house, while her mother walked without in the garden and Gelo 
ran back and forth at.his sports. And as day after day she worked 
upon Cleon’s image, fashioning it into a yet more wondrous copy of 
himself, he fell unconsciously to studying her face, as though he too 
were in some wise modelling her portrait. And one morning, struck 
more than ever by its absolute beauty, he said to her,— 

“ Maiden, dost thou think that thou: couldst model an image of thy- 
self?” And he wondered at the red that dyed her very fm 

“ Ay, my lord,” she saith, “ most like I could ; but for why should 
I do it?” 

He saith, “ Would it not be a fair exchange that thou having my 
likeness, I should have thine?” 

She, not looking at him, answered, “ Nay, do not mock me.” 

“Mock thee?” he saith, in some wonderment. “ Ne’er was I more 
serious in my life. Surely, child, thou must know that thy face is the 
face of a divinity !” 

She saith again, “Do not laugh at me! Do not mock me!” 

Then, calling her for the first time by her name, he saith, “ Autonoé, 
come here to me.” 

She came with downcast eyes and heart at flutter beneath the blue- 
veined pallor of her rounded throat. He, taking both her delicate, clay- 
stained hands in his, said unto her, “ Autonoé, why shouldst thou ask 
me not to mock thee? Have I ever treated thee lightly in any way?” 

is answered, “No;” then, afterward, as if remembering, “ No, 
my lord. 

“Call me not so,” he said. “TI have a musical.name and do but 
seldom hear it. Couldst thou not call me Cleon?” 

She saith to him, “No, my lord; oh, no, no.” 

“ And wherefore all these ‘noes’?” asked he, with much amuse- 
ment ; then, all at once drawing her to him, while a smile flashed over 
his lips, like sudden sunlight over a sad sky, he said to her, “ Thou silly 
child, I am not yet quite old enough to be thy grandfather.” 














But he was grave enough when all at once she dropped down her 


face into her hands and broke forth into bitter weeping. Yet, or ever 


he could ask her why she wept, she had sped from the room, he knew 
not whither. 


It was but a few days after this that, as he walked upon the sea- 


shore, he met her with her lap full of wild flowers, and, pausing to 
speak to her, he turned over the blossoms, and saith to her,— 

“Thou hast all the spring flowers here, saving those pretty blue 
stars of which I know not the name,—only that they grow upon the 
cliffs along the shore.” And as he spoke he looked upward at the steep 
bank near which they walked, as if in proof of what he said; and, lo! 
there were some tiny blue flowers, with glittering centres, clustered here 
and there high up on the cliff, as though some pieces of the sky had 
fallen to the earth with the weight of the crowding stars. 

“Wait here, and I will get some for thee,” saith he, and, turning, 
sprang up the face of the rock, assisting himself here and there by 
means of the vines that wrapped it; for he was as agile as a lad of 
twenty, and strong in body as in mind. And while the maiden stood 
and watched him, scarce daring to draw breath, so perilous was his 
position as he reached upward for the blue flowers, behold! there a 

red a man descending toward Cleon from the summit of the cliff; 
and when he had reached a point from which he could grasp the senator 
without being himself touched, he did so, and then fell a-lau mp > 
that Autonoé’s blood did freeze within her veins as she listen d, 
dropping on her knees, she prayed,— 

“O great Athene, have mercy upon me! Save him !—save him ?” 

And Gigas the Taurican,—for it was he,—seeing her upon her knees, 
laughed again, and called out to her, saying,— : 

“ Now, maiden, wilt thou say that favors may pass only between 
friends ?” : 

She cried out, “In the name of the gods, do not this crime !” 

Cleon saith to her, “ Fear not. He dare not do it !” 

“Ho! ho!’ roared Gigas. “Dare I not? An she doth not 
straightway agree to my conditions, ye shall both see what I will or 
will not dare.” 

She, trembling as with a palsy, saith unto him, “What are thy 
conditions ?” 

Then said the Taurican, laughing again, as though his great chest 
would split in twain with very jollity,— 

“ First, that thou dost confess unto this man that thou dost love him, 
—ho! ho! ho !—~and, second, that thou dost promise, an I release him, 
straightway to marry me. Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho! By Zeus, 
ne’er had I such rare sport since the day that I was born! Well, dost 
thou agree?” 

Now, as he hung there between heaven and earth, with Death’s 
talons as it were within his flesh, there swept over Cleon a wave of 
such emotion as he had never dreamed a mortal could experience ; and in 
that one instant he knew that it was in his power to love and hate even 
as do other men,—also that there upon the sands below him knelt the 
maiden for whom he felt this love, while about his throat were the 
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hands of the man whom he hated. And when he could command his 
voice to speak, he cried, — 

“ Autonoé! Autonoé! I do command thee to depart instantly. If 
this beast means to murder me, why, I must die; but ten thousand times 
rather would I die than hear one word of insult spoken to thee !” 

Gigas, roaring, said, “Tell him that thou lovest him! Crawl, 
crouch to him !” : 

She, kneeling, and reaching upward her white arms, as one who 
prays to heaven, saith twice over, in a voice as clear as a lonely bird- 
call in a silent wood,— 

“Cleon, I love thee! I love thee !” . 

He called to her, “ And, as I do love thee, run, run, with all thy 
might, that thou mayst not see me die !” 

Gigas, roaring again, cried, “Ay, an thou dost not straightway 
comply with the other condition, thou shalt see him die?’ 

Now, she had but just opened her lips to say the words which would 
have bound her to the murderous brute, when, daintily swinging by the 
vines above, swift, noiseless, dexterous as a little Pan, the boy Gelo, 
stripping his tunic from his lithe body, cast it about the head and 
shoulders of Gigas, pulling him backward, so that he rolled over and 
over down the rocky slope which led on one side from the cliff, and at 
last, striking a mass of sharp stones, lay motionless as one «lead. 

But Autonoé, when she saw that Cleon was saved, fell forward, face 
down, upon the sand. Then Cleon, stooping, lifted her upon his breast 
and bore her in his arms up through a winding way into the garden 
where he had first beheld her, while the boy ran panting at his side. 
When he had chafed her hands and bathed her brow in water from a 
fountain near by, she opened her eyes and sighed, as if she would 
breathe forth in thankfulness what little life there yet remained to her. 

Then, bidding Gelo run and fetch some wine, Cleon—the cold, the 
unapproachable—crushed the slender body of the maiden against his 
breast, like one distraught, and covered her face and throat and arms 
and hands, ay, even her very garments and the latchets of her sandals, 
with mad kisses ; so that, although she was frightened at his vehemence, 
he was even more frightened at himself, and hid his face in his hands, 
trembling like a horse that has been oft wounded in battle. 
— touching him, half fearful, on his sleeve, saith, “ My lord, my 

Oo ———e' 

Then he took her hands, and, looking up at her, answered, “ Yea, 
thy lord, if thou wilt; but, whether thou wilt or wilt not, thy love 
forever !” 

Not being able to believe, she whispered, “‘ Mock me not !”” Whereat 
he gathered her again unto his heart, and, bending backward her bright 
head with his hand, that his eyes might speak unto her, saith,— 

“Tf I mock thee, the sun doth mock the earth by shining on it, 
my dove, my fair one!” And again he trembled with the newness of 
his love, as doth a ship launched for the first time on a mighty sea. 

Then furthermore he spake and said to her,— 

“Dost thou know the Roman faith concerning the origin of the 
great god Ares?—how that Here, angered because of Zeus’s love for 
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Metis, did conceive Ares by touching a flower in the Olenian fields? 
Even in like manner thou, so flower-like, touching my barren heart, 
did cause it to conceive and bring forth this mighty love, full-armed, 
complete, even as great Athene leaped from the head of Zeus.” 

She, with glad weeping, whispered, “ And may Athene teach me 
to deserve it !” 

And now Gelo being returned, they between them heaped him with 
kisses so plenteous that he was like a fawn weighed down by many 
garlands, and knew not how to understand it, for until now they had 
been so wrapped the one in the other that almost they had forgotten 
that the boy had saved the life of Cleon and the happiness of them both. 

That same evening Cleon repaired to the house of Temenos to - 
ask his daughter Autonoé’s hand in marriage. Whereat Temenos was 
struck dumb with amazement, but Agarista declared herself in no wise 
astonished, as when fastening her girdle that morning she had sneezed 
three times in succession, ail while walking on the sea-shore had come 
directly upon a long train of ants. Temenos saith, “Pish!” and got 
him to his summer-house to be rid of her babble, having already con- 
sented that Cleon should espouse his daughter. 


Vv 


Now, after they were betrothed, having kissed each other in the 
presence of Temenos and Agarista, Cleon moreover having bestowed 
upon Autonoé a necklace of rose-hued pearls as pledge of his faith, they 
were permitted to be much together, after the manner of the Spartans ; 
for, as may be seen, Temenos did not restrain his wife and daughter 
from an innocent freedom, as do most men, but, having bestowed upon 
them his love, did also intrust them with his honor; so that they 
were free to walk unveiled in the gardens and field near unto their 
dwelling. , 

Cleon was as one blind who hath suddenly been restored to sight, and 
his eyes were dazzled with the radiance of his own love. Also as when 
the ice doth break upon some rivers there is danger to those near by, 
so the ice of his long reserve, rending all once beneath the warmth of 
love’s great sun, did alarm with its violence the gentle maiden for whom 
was all this love. Sometimes he would hide his face from Autonoé, not 
wishing that she should see the emotion that disturbed its wonted 
serenity ; then she, fearful lest he was grieved or that in some way 
she had offended him, would kneel and beg that he would look upon 
her, in such sweet wise that almost it was pain to love as he did - 
love her. - And ofttimes would he wind his hands in the loose gold 
of her hair, even as a miser that doth bathe his fingers in his golden 
hoards, and ofttimes play with her fair hands, likening their whiteness 
to the sea-foam, and her smooth nails to little shells ; while there was 
to him an exquisite mystery in the fashioning of her dainty garments 
and the ribbons of her pretty shoes. He did heap her with such 
princely gifts that she knew not how to thank him: ropes of emeralds 
and of rubies, carved wondrously in likeness of bird and beast, of god 
and goddess; golden ornaments for waist and hair; pale-colored silks 
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from Persia and the Nile; veils of the substance known as woven 
wind ; armlets and girdles, and clasps for sleeve and sandal; sweet 
marjoram for hair and eyebrows, with divers perfumes for lips and 
throat and hands. 

“My love, my lord,” she said unto him one day, “give me no more, 
for having thee I have no other wish to gratify.” 

Whereat he, being bowed beside her knees, made for them a cover- 
ing of her thick tresses, beneath whose sweet shadow he kissed her 
many times. 

Thus passed some weeks, until it was the second day in the month 
Thargelion, and already had Autonoé been presented before Artemis 
with offerings and prayers, and the wedding-day named to friends 
and kindred, so that all Athens rang with wonder, since it was widely 
known with what distaste Cleon had looked upon marriage. . 

But on this day of which I write, as they twain were reclinin 
upon a marble seat beneath the olive-trees where Cleon had walk 
upon the occasion of their first meeting, behold! there came into their 
presence a herald, accompanied by several officers of high degree, bear- 
ing a proclamation wherein Cleon was accused of sacrilege against the 
great goddess for whom his native city was named, and summoned to 
return straightway to Athens, there to await his trial on the Areopagus 
for offence against religion. 

Now Cleon, having risen to his feet, put Autonoé behind him with 
one hand, that they might not gaze too freely upon her, and answered 
them with all dignity. 

“ Men of Athens,” saith he, “that ye do accuse me justly I question 
not, since, being Athenians, ye cannot but be just ; yet, in the most great 
name of Justice, acquaint me, I pray ye, with the knowledge of mine 
offence.” 

The foremost man among them, by name Megasthenes, for many 
years a friend and follower of Cleon, thus replied : 

“Be assured, O Cleon, that not willingly do I come to thee with 
this charge. It hath been told in Athens by Gigas the Taurican that 
thou hast offended the great Pallas by offering to her a mock sacrifice 
upon a mimic altar, even in this very garden; and, lo! we, ing 
through on our way to thee, did behold the altar and the idol hemes 
of the yet living goat.” 

And Cleon answered,— 

“Great is my sorrow, O Megasthenes, if by an act of mine so purely 
meant I have offended the goddess. Yet only to the act do I plead 
guilty, being in motive entirely without guilt.” 

Then saith Megasthenes, in a voice exceeding sorrowful,— 

“Yea, thou hast indeed offended, since thy trial is not for exile, but 
for death.” 

“T am ready,” answered Cleon, with all calmness. ‘“ Let me but 
order ye somewhat to eat and drink ere we set forth; and grant, more- 
over, that I may bid farewell unto my betrothed, unmolested by the 
looks of these thy followers,” ' 

Megasthenes, rough as to his voice, with true emotion answered, 


saying,— 
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“Be not offended that we refuse thy hospitality, since we may not 
partake of the meat of one accused of sacrilege. As for what thou de- 
sirest concerning thy betrothed, most heartily do we grant it unto thee. 
And would, O Cleon, that I might suffer in thy ig 

When they were left alone, and Cleon turned to Autonoé to comfort 
her, lo! she was waxed white as her peplos, and her hands loose-hanging 
at her sides, while in her eyes there was no comprehension of his presence, 
but a horror dark and infinite. Then he, lifting her hands, laced them 
about his neck, but straightway they slid down from about his throat, 
and in no wise moved she her wide eyes, seeming as one frozen with 
cold dread. And he called upon her by name, and spoke unto her; 
and at last, overcome with too great anguish, he bowed down his face 
into her soft hair, and shook as shakes a tree in sudden storm. Then 
she, startled as might be a bird in the tree so shaken, cried out, saying,— 

“Tt is I,—I who have brought this curse upon thee !” 

He, seizing her almost with roughness, said, harshly, “Cease! 
cease! Thou knowest not what thou sayest !” 

But she, undocile through great misery, cried out again, “ Through 
me art thou cursed !—even through me by whom thou art worshipped ! 
I who do love thee so, I who do love thee so, have brought this curse 
upon thee !” 

He said unto her, “ Through men come neither curses nor bless- 
ings. With the gods dwell good and evil.” And she cried out a third 
time,— 

“ Because of me art thou cursed! Because of me! because of me !” 

Then saith he, “ Beloved, waste not such time as pity hath granted . 
us in vain repining, but come to my heart, that beating against thy 
tender side it may forget to ache !” 

She, creeping into his arms, like as a fawn might seek refuge against 
the flanks of a wounded stag, hid all her face upon his breast and broke 
forth in shuddering sobs. Whereat he, torn far more by her grief than 
by his own misfortune, set down his teeth into the flesh of his hand 
above her bowed head, that by physical pain he might control his 
sorrow. And his face waxed narrow and sharp, like the face of a man 
who had looked in the eyes of Death ; for truly he had looked upon one 
beside whom Death is lovely,—even the monster Dishonor. 

And, after some moments had passed, he said to her,— 

“Lend me some comfort with thy love, O dearest of all women. 
Sustain my courage with thine own. Bid me farewell as should become 
thy father’s daughter and my bride betrothed.” 

She saith, “No! not farewell !” and, slipping downward, held him 
about the knees, lifting into his her young face all stricken with a deadly 
agony. 

He saith, in a rough whisper, “Even farewell!” But when he 
would have lifted her unto his lips, lo! she was as one dead in his 
arms. Then, grown gentle through great suffering, he laid her down 
upon the marble seat where but an hour ago they had talked of love 
and of the morrow. And he straightened her white garments about 
her feet, and smoothed full tenderly her rippling tresses about her brow 
and bosom, and laid her little hands upon her breast. Also he stooped 
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and loosened the knot of roses from her girdle, and hid it in his robe. 
And the shadows from the wind-stirred leaves overhead wavered back 
and forth upon her spotless raiment, and the sweet gold of her hair, 
and the piteous pallor of her upturned face. But, where the sunlight 
trembled in between, she seemed a thing of flame and snow, glittering, 
wonderful. 

“ Even so,” thought Cleon, “have joy and sorrow passed over her 
white soul.” And, bending, he kissed her once upon her pale brow, 
and once upon her soft lips, and once above her true heart. Also, * 
taking her two fair feet into his hands, he did press down his lips upon . 
them, and then, turning, walked over to Megasthenes, and delivered 
himself up into his custody. 


VI. 


Now, when it was known that Cleon the senator was to be tried 
for sacrilege before the court of Areopagus, the tumult in Athens was 
such as no man living could remember, while the chief men of the 
state divided themselves into two parties,—for and against him ; those 
who were against him far outnumbering those whe were with him, he 
being well hated, as are all those who obtain success. 

Meanwhile, Autonoé, for whose life at first her parents greatly feared, 
went silently, as one who spake with some familiar which none other 
could hear ; and one day her mother, entering the room where the 
maiden sat with her needle, weaving in a pattern upon fine wool, cried 
out with wrath and with amazement. And she ro 

“Speak, girl! wherefore hast thou shorn off thy hair to make thy- 
self a shame unto thy parents? Art thou waxed mad in verity?” 

“Nay, mother,” answered Autonoé, with due meekness, “I am not 
mad, though truly I might with reason be so. But with my shorn hair 
I am broidering a palladium for an offering to Pallas-Athene, that she 
may look with pity upon him whom through me she hath cursed. And 
greater sacrifice I knew not how to offer, seeing that he so loved my 
hair and hath often touched it with his lips and hands.” Whereat, her 
own lips trembling, she could speak no more, and turned aside that her 
mother might not see her weep, for to her even the tears that were shed 
because of him were sacred. And even Agarista was touched by her 
great love, and she came and rested her hand upon the maiden’s shoulder, 
and said unto her,— 

“The gods be with thee, daughter, and bless thy work that it may 
soften the great goddess to thee-ward and toward the lord Cleon !” 

Now, it was on the night preceding the commencement of the great 
festival in honor of Athene that Cleon was to be tried on the Areopagus ; 
and on the morning of that day Temenos and his wife, together with 
Autonoé and Gelo, set foot within the walls of Athens. And when they 
had refreshed themselves at the house of a friend, they set forth without 
delay unto the Parthenon, Autonoé bearing in her arms the garment of 
white wool wherein she had woven with the gold threads of her hair a 
broidery representing the wars of Athene against the giants, And 
being come before the altar, she did first cleanse her, with sacred 
water, and then, kneeling, while that her father and mother waited 
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for her at the door of the temple, she offered up the prayer which 
followeth : 

“O goddess most great, most powerful, and most renowned, hearken, 
I beseech thee, unto the prayer of a poor maid to whom there is neither 
power nor fame, but who, bold through a mighty love, doth so cry 
unto thee. Judge thou, O goddess, who through their motives rather 
than through their actions dost find men guilty or without crime, judge 
thou, O most merciful Athene, whether that he for whom I plead 
meant an insult unto thee by that which he hath committed. And if 
it be that thou, who art in all things just as thou art great, dost find 
him worthy of the punishment that men may put upon him, grant, I 
do most humbly beseech thee, that I may bear it in his stead, whether 
it be of pain, whether of grief, whether of infamy.” 

Having so prayed, she rose again upon her feet and laid such tresses 
as were left from her work upon the altar; and once she turned with 
timid longing, and looked back, wishing that she might save for him 
but a few threads of the locks that he had so loved ; but, fearful of dis- 
pleasing the goddess in even so small a thing, she did walk on bravely, 
nor did look back any more until she had passed beyond the door of the 
temple. 

Now, that night was stormy, and of a darkness palpable, the stars 
being veiled by heavy clouds, wherefrom the enemies of Cleon drew a 
baleful omen, saying that the goddess was in verity most wrathful 
because of the blasphemy offered unto her. 

The sittings of the court of Areopagus are held at night and in the 
open air, and commence with a sacrifice to the Furies, the accuser and the 
accused taking an oath with direful imprecations. Afterward, either 
personally or by attorneys, they urge their cause, but simply and with all 
plainness of voice and of manner, it being forbidden in any wise to at- 
tempt to move the passions of the judges, of whom there are fifty-one. 
These last give their decision by means of white and black stones, and, 
as the court sits always in the dark, the white pebbles are distinguished 
by having holes bored through them. Two urns are used, one of wood 
and the other of brass. Into the wooden urn are cast the white pebbles 
of acquittal, and into the brazen urn -the black pebbles of condemna- 
tion. There are also two stones known as the silver stones, the one 
being called Injury, the other Innocence. On these stones stand re- 
spectively the plaintiff and the defendant. 

Now, when it came by some chance unto the ears of Megasthenes 
that Temenos and his daughter were in Athens, he sent a body of sol- 
diers to conduct Temenos to the Areo , about the time of the going 
down of the sun, so that his place should be foremost among all the 
multitude witnessing the trial. At the time of his arrival the crowd 
had not yet begun to assemble, and the peace of the summer evening 
possessed the land in silence. Veiled in a gold-hued mist were heaven 
and earth, so that the blue vault above seemed like a hollow chryso- 
prase, while, on the fields below, the sheep soft-huddling resembled 
figures carved by some giant’s hand upon a monstrous beryl. South- 
ward Hymettus towered, gold-crowned as to his crest, and clad in 
amethystine royalty. The temple of the Furies, opposite, was bathed 
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in fire. Fire-like and serpent-like, Ilissus, coil on coil, wound through 
the distant meadows beyond the dark Acropolis. It was as though the 
heavens and the earth were melting into flame,—a sleep of fire. Anon 
there came the waking of small creatures in the grass. The cicalas, 
half drowsily at first, began their night-time chant. A shepherd’s 
piping severed the stirless air. Bird-calls of owl and hawk shrilled 
from the sacred groves, and, wrapped in saffron light as in a mantle, fair 
Day fled from pursuing Night beyond the gold-hinged portals of the 
west. 

Almost as the red disk of the sun did sink behind the hills, there 
began to pour a vast multitude from the north gate of the city. These, 
ascending the hill by the steps cut in the living rock, took their posi- 
tions as near to the altar, which was in the middle of the court, and to 
the seats reserved for the judges, as the soldiery would permit. It was 
at this time that there occurred that change in the aspect of the heavens, 
= that thick darkness, from which the enemies of Cleon augured his _ 

oom. 

The figure of the brazen Triton on the Temple of the Eight Winds 
veered suddenly and pointed with his wand toward the east, whereupon 
there leaped forth a strong wind, marshalling black troops of clouds 
upon the plains of the ever-darkening sky. These, being seamed with 
lightning, resembled suspended mountains which, at the command of 
some angered deity, seemed to spit forth fire upon the offending earth. 

It was now so dark that only by the intermittent flashes from the 
storm-wrack overhead could aught be perceived ; and they knew not 
when the judges and the accused had come into the court, save by 
the roar that went upward from the people. Temenos, taking down his 
mantle from his face, strove with eager eyes to pierce the gloom, when 
a sudden glare of lightning showed him the face of Cleon, stern, fixed, 
impassive, as he mounted upon the stone of Innocence, together with 
the wild-beast head of Gigas, as he grinned upon him from his place 
upon the stone of Injury: so that both faces were set upon his inner 
lids with a most horrid distinctness. 

Then, sacrifice having been offered, the chief judge—one Pausanias, 
who was of those opposed to Cleon—called upon Gigas to give voice to 
his accusation. Whereupon Gigas spake, saying,— 

“ Know ye, then, most wise and mighty of Athenians, that I do 
charge this man with the crime of blasphemy against the great goddess 
Pallas-Athene.” Whereat there went up a deep growl, as of anger, 
from the crowd, prolonged and deepened by the growling of the thun- 
der in the heavens above. “TI do state,” continued Gigas, “and there 
are many here who will bear me witness, that on the twelfth day in 
the middle decade of the month Thegalion the man Cleon did erect a 
mock altar in his garden, near Mytellus, and did in mockery sacrifice 
thereon a young goat, having gilded its horns and decked it with gar- 
lands of flowers, to make the blasphemy in every wise complete.” 

After which a pause was made for the hearing of the witnesses, of 
whom there were seven. 

Then saith the chief judge to Cleon, “ Hast thou, O Cleon, aught 
to say in thy defence?” 
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Whereupon Cleon, lifting up his voice so that it rang out above 
the clamor of the storm, e after this manner : 

“ Naught have I to say in my defence, O Pausanias, but somewhat in 
defence of my honor and of my loyalty unto the gods, whom, seeing 
that I have no mortal friends whereby to prove my truth, I do invoke 

_to bear me witness.” 

At this there went up a shout from the people, and cries of “ More 
blasphemy! More blasphemy !” 

He, not noticing, continued in this wise : 

“Touching the charge which hath been brought against me: Where- 
fore should I, O most learned Athenian, being in all things blessed of 
heaven, rebel against it and blaspheme against the daughter of its King ? 
Wherefore should I, a man who hath knelt daily at the sacred altar of 
great Athene in adoration, erect one in wantonness to offer her affront? 
As for having erected in my garden a mimic altar, I do confess that so 
I have done; as to gilding the horns of a young goat, unto that also 
must I plead guilty; but as for having blasphemed against Pallas- 
Athene, I do most utterly deny it, now and forever, before men and 
before gods.” Then, the people being quieted once more by the soldiers, 
he did explain how that to please the child Gelo he had done those 
things for which he was accused of sacrilege, ending with these words : 

“Thus in the naked face of heaven I do declare mine innocence ; 
for with the gods dwell vengeance and reward.” 

Now, at this point there arose from the midst of the multitude a 
child’s voice, crying out,— : 

“Thou shalt not say, O Cleon, that thou hast no witnesses, for I 
am witness for thee, to declare unto all these people that it is my sin 
for which they would condemn thee !” 

Then bellowed Gigas the Taurican, “Seize that boy, and bear him 
thence, that he may not disturb these solemn proceedings !” 

“ Not so, barbarian!” cried the child ; “for greater is my right to 
be here than is thine——Men of Athens, I am that Gelo for whose fault 
this noble lord doth innocently suffer.” 

“Take away the boy! - Away with that baby !” roared Gigas. But 
the people said that they would hear him,—also the judges. 

Then saith the boy, trembling somewhat for the darkness and for 
fear of that which he did undertake,— 

“It was I who did offer up the goat upon the mimic altar; it was 
I who blasphemed against the goddess.” 

Now, when Temenos heard the sweet little voice babbling out its 
own destruction, it seemed as though his heart would burst within him ; 
but there went up only a shout of laughter from the. people, and Pau- 
sanias arose and said,— : 

“Well for thee, boy, that thou art of years too tender to allow of 
thy taking this thing upon thy shoulders.” And the ju would 
give the boy no farther hearing, albeit the multitude was divided in 
opinion,—some even saying that the boy should suffer also. 

Then, after some further speaking, the votes were cast. So still 
with suspense was that vast multitude, that with all distinctness could 
be heard the “ tchick” of the white pebbles dropped into the wooden 


» 
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urn, and the ringing of the black pebbles as they struck the sides of 
the urn of brass. 

Now when the votes were counted it was found that only thirteen 
of the fifty-one pebbles were white. 

Then said the chief judge Pausanias,— 

“Cleon, son of Democles, and sometime member of the Athenian 
Senate, thou art by this court judged guilty of blasphemy, and I pro- 
nounce against thee sentence of death.” 

And almost at the same moment with the word “death” there ran 
out a cry shrill and terrible, and, stumbling, groping, rushing throug 
the darkness, the maiden Autonoé, who had stealthily made her way to 
the Areopagus, reached and clasped the doomed man with her arms and 
clung unto him. And there was a great confusion ; for, it being totally 
dark, some thought that there had been an attempt to slay Cleon on the 
spot ; others, that some wild beast was among them ; others, a demon. 
But she crying out saith,— 

“Tt is L—I who do deserve to die. Kill me! Kill me!” 

Then went a whisper through the assembly,—“ It is his betrothed !” 
“Tt is the maiden he was to marry.” “It is his bride, the daughter 
of Temenos the sculptor.” Fathers murmured for pity, and youths 
for sympathy, while all did wish for light whereby to see if she were 
comely, ; 

Thereupon Gigas, lifting up his voice, unsteady with rage, cried 
out,— 

“Ts not this against the law? Separate them!- Separate them !” 

And Pausanias commanded the soldiers to seize the maiden. But 
ere they could lay hand upon her there came a flood of light over all 
the earth, and a yawning in the heaven, as though its floor did split 
asunder with the weight of glory, while a noise as of the shock of a 
_hundred armies filled the air. Whereat one and all did fall upon their 
faces on the ground,—the multitude, the soldiers, and the judges ; only 
they twain, Cleon and Autonoé, remained standing upon the stone of 
Innocence, wrapped in each other’s arms. But he said unto her,— 

“ Fear not. Iam with thee, whether in life or in death.” 

She, whispering, saith, “I do not fear, beloved.” 

Now, scarcely had the words left her lips when, floating in mid-air, 
appeared a female form, effulgent, clad all in golden armor from head to 
foot, borne up as it were by its own glory, dazzling and marvellous be- 
yond all power to express. Her helmet of vast size bore on its crest a 
figure of the Sphinx. In her right hand she grasped a spear like to a 
sunbeam, while on her left arm gleamed a buckler in shape and radiance 
like to the sun itself. All her breast was aglint with fiery scales of 
armor, and on her cuirass was the“Agis,—which only one being in 
heaven or earth may wear. Her shield she bore turned from them, 
so that the Gorgon’s head might not be visible. And in this manner 
she descended downward through the great gulf of the air until within 
some twenty cubits of the ground,—as though Day waxed rebellious 
should force its way into the presence of the Night. There, resting on 
the beating of her garments in the wind, she spake in a fierce voice, 
saying, 
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“‘ Wherefore, O ye men of Athens, do ye disgrace for your city the 
name it bears, by so foul injustice to the greatest man among ye? 
Think ye that I will lightly suffer injustice to pollute the city unto 
which I have given my name? Rise, O most wretched judges, and in 
my presence declare this man guiltless, even as I do now d him !” 

hereat they being risen, trembling and shading their faces with 
their lifted arms, she turned unto Cleon and spake, saying,— 

“Were all men, O Cleon, as guiltless of blasphemy to me and to 
all gods as art thou, ne’er would the earth be visited again by war or b 
famine. As to thee, O maiden, did all men choose unto themselves su 
wives, there would indeed be no more insults offered unto heaven: 
seeing that women like to thee could only bear children that would do 
themselves an honor and win the utmost kindness of the gods.” 

' Then unto the judges she did speak again, saying,— 

“ Revoke straightway, O pe your most unjust and truly 
blasphemous decree of death, under pain of my eternal displeasure. 
Furthermore, banish ye this Gigas from your gates forever, since 
through him ye have almost brought eternal infamy upon yourselves 
and upon those who shall live after ye.” 

Upon which, they having done as she had commanded, a sudden 
cloud did hide her from their eyes, and it was night again. 


VII. 


Cleon would have gotten him quietly to his house together with 
Temenos and Autonoé, but the people, more frantic now to do him 
homage than a few moments ago they had been to slay him, bore him 
on their shoulders through the streets of Athens unto the Parthenon ; 
also they did likewise unto the maiden, who, trembling with modesty 
and fear, hid all her face within her mantle, fluttering upon the brawn 
shoulders of the man who carried her, like unto a dove which hath 
been snared by the feet in a lion’s mane. 

As for Gigas, it took all of Cleon’s now mighty influence to prevent 
his being stoned straightway. As it was, they drove him from the city 
with gibes and hisses, casting mud upon him as he ran. 

Autonoé having returned unto her home, on the second day of the 
festival to Athene Agarista did usher in the senator, as the maid sate 
dreaming open-eyed near a window overhanging the sea; and, after 
some moments were passed, he was much amazed to note that she was 
veiled, and, clasping on he saith, “ Beloved, why hidest thou aught of 
thy sweet self from me?” 

She saith, flushing and paling like to a wind-stirred rose, whose 
reddest leaves are nearest to its heart,— 

“ How meanest thou? This veil hides not my face.” 

“Nay, but thy golden crown of maidenhood,” saith he,—“ thy hair 
that I so love. I pray thee, sweet, unbind thy hair, that I may feast 
my eyes upon its glory.” 

Then did she stand silent, with head drooped down, and fingers 
loose and fast, and her eyes all hot with unshed tears, so that he knew 
not how to comprehend it. 
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And he saith, “ Wilt thou not grant what I ask ?” 

She saith, so low that almost it were lost upon his ear, “Couldst 
thou not wait ?” 

Then he, drawing her to him, and smiling full tenderly at what 
he thought an innocent artfulness, put back the veil from off her bended 
head, so that she stood before him uncovered as to her short curls, 
trembling, ashamed. 

“ Autonoé!” he cried, “wherefore hast thou done this? Speak! 
Give word !” 

She saith, still whispering, “ Be not wroth with me. It was not 
done in idleness.” 

He answered with some sternness, being sore wounded by the loss 
of his dearest gold, “If not in idleness, in what, maiden, seeing thou 
hadst no occasion so to do?” 

She, hanging ever lower and lower her sweet head, bright all with 
its short, round curls, like to a young boy’s, said, piteously, “ Be not 
wroth with me! be not wroth with me !” 

But he, vexed more deeply than she knew, went and leaned against 
the edge of the window, saying nothing. 

Then she, going over beside him, rested one hand full timidly upon 
his arm, and saith, “ Art thou wroth with me?” 

He saith, not looking at her, “ Thou knowest full well how I did 
love thy hair !” 

Then saith she, all sorrowful and pained as to her pretty throat 
with sobs repressed, “Thou wouldst not speak like this if thou 
knewest.” 

“Methinks I know enough, knowing that thou hast shorn off all 
thy hair,” saith he. ‘“ Wherefore didst thou do it?” 

She saith, “ Nay, do not make me tell thee!” 

Whereat he, with a movement of impatience, shifted his position, 
and walked away from her; so that she, feeling the drawing away of 
his mantle from between her fingers, broke into wild weeping and fled 
out of the room. 

Then was Cleon more wroth with himself than ever he had been 
with any other in all his life. And he said, “ Beast that I am, to wound 
her tender heart with one selfish word!” And, hasting after her, he 
came upon Agarista by the door-way. Whereat, being full of a desire 
to confess his fault unto some one, he told her all that had passed. 

Now, when Agarista had explained to him wherefore the maiden 
had shorn off her beautiful tresses, the first tears of his whole manhood 
did make burn his eyes, and he could say no word for the grasp of 
remorse upon his throat. Then Agarista, being in some things a true 
woman, saith unto him,— 

“She hath fled to the sea-shore. There lies the way. Go thou and 
speak with her.” 

Thither he hastened, and, gathering the weeping girl to his heart, 
spoke no word, but covered all her clustering locks with kisses, strong 
and warm, so that they thrilled downward into her very heart as sun- 
light thrills a summer sea. And she clung to him, comforted utterly, 
so that it seemed strange to her that she had known how to weep a little 
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while before, seeing that now, even were he to bid her, she could not 
shed a tear. 

In sunshine and in laughter passed the hours, until it was the day 
of their espousal. That fair morning, ushered in with the dawn-time 
singing of birds and all the first sweet waking sounds of nature,—was 
it not written upon their hearts as in letters of gold on tablets of crystal ? 
Also, did not her image remain always in his heart, eternally a virgin, 
forever young? So came she, walking meekly, garlanded with roses 
and with myrtle, clad all in spotless robes of —— silk, over which 
there wandered delicate threads of gold, like sunlight fallen through 
the branches of dead trees upon the winter fields of Libya. So came 
she, walking utterly alone, save for the spirit of Truth on her right 
hand, and on her left the spirit of Innocence. His brows were also 
bound with myrtle, and on his splendid breast the maidens laughing 
had hung gay chains of flowers, as though Summer, waxed bold 
through beauty, should so bind stately Autumn. 

Anon when evening came, she, together with her little bridesman 
Gelo, was conducted in a carriage of gold and of ivory to the house 
of Cleon, preceded by a merry band of youths and maidens, all bearing 
lighted torches, and accompanied by music and by dancing. In this 
wise passed she through those gardens wherein she had first met him 
who was now her husband, the three white horses trampling with their 

olden shoes upon the sweetness of the fallen rose-leaves, while little 
Gelo bended back the branches, heavy-laden with blossoms red and 
white, that they might not disarrange her bridal wreath. So on, past 
the terrace of white marble, where, on that day most awful, M 
thenes had come to them with proclamation of supposed blasphemy, 
and where now the half-burned torches of the thronging bridal guests 
made red reflections, like to fiery poniards stabbing the cold white. 
At last, unto the portal of the house, where Cleon greeted her, and the 
jovial throng did pour upon their heads blue figs and scarlet pome 
granates, both fruit and flowers. 

Afterward they all assembled at the banquet-table, while sounds 
of lute, of harp, and of lyre trembled upon the fragrant air, soft and 
rhythmic as the beating of birds’ wings on a still noon in time of har- 
vest. And the wines flowed red like blood, and purple as the first up- 
springing of violets, and golden as the sunlight on the tresses of a 
young maiden,—from Crete and Cnidus and Cyprus, from Mende and 
from the isle of Lesbos. On the tables of polished cypress-wood in- 
laid with gold and with silver gleamed images wondrously wrought, set 
all with precious stones, emeralds and sapphires and rubies, beryl and 
hyacinth. ‘The drinking-vessels of much-carved amber were crowned 
with garlands of white flowers, and the perfume of roses reigned abso- 
lute, as reigns a fair woman over the hearts of men. 

Now, in the midst of all this gladness, and just as Cleon had sent his. 
cup to Temenos, Autonoé bearing it in her own hands, ere that she had 
given it into her father’s hold there rushed into the apartment Gigas 
the Taurican, red as to his face and flaming as to his eyes, while by 
main force he dragged after him an aged woman. And all they being 
started to their feet, he cried out in a loud voice, saying,— 
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“Ye have used me like a slave, but I will show you him whom ye 
should so use !” 

And, striding up to Cleon, he reached forth his brawny arm and 
tore away the golden fillet from his brow, and pointed with fingers 
crooked with hate to a deep-red mark which showed upon the pale 
brow of the senator. And he said,— 

“This is he whom ye treat like an emperor, but who is in verity— 
a slave !” 

Whereat all they being transfixed with amazement, he further told 
them how that Cleon was in no wise that which he pretended to be, 
but by birth a slave of Ionia, who had escaped some seventeen years 

o with his young master from a besieged town on the sea-shore, and 
that, the real Cleon having fallen dead from his wounds, he, the false 
Cleon, had clad himself in the raiment of his dead master, binding his 
brow with the golden fillet which he had since worn, in order to hide 
the mark with which, as they did see, he had been branded. . Also he 
called. upon the old woman to bear him witness, saying, “Give word 
unto these people, O Thyrsa, how that thou, being the nurse of the 
dead Cleon, dost know of all these matters.” 

Then said the old woman, but not lifting up her head, “ What thou 
hast said is true, O Gigas, and I have proofs here which better than 
myself can bear thee witness.” 

Now, while yet there was over all the assembly that hush which is 
the herald of tumult, and while Cleon stood with unbound branded 
brow facing his guests as though his forehead supported a diadem 
rather than a mark of ignominy, Autonoé, setting down the vessel 
which she had carried to her father, walked swiftly down the lon 
table-side, and, reaching him who in spite of all was now her husband, 
bent toward him, and, ere he knew what she did purpose, pressed down 
her lips against the mark upon his forehead. 

Then went up a murmur of praise and admiration from all those 
present, but modulated as in reverence; and in the eyes of many there 
were tears, and in the heart of all a pity most profound and tender,— 
all save Gigas, who, when he saw how she upon whom he sought revenge 
did conduct herself to him whom he hated, snarled with rage like to 
an angry tiger, and cursed with inarticulate curses. 

Cleon spake no word, good or evil; only when he felt the lips of 
the woman whom he loved upon the mark which was as a seal of 
shame upon his brow, he fell to trembling through all his limbs, but 
remained standing, with head erect and dauntless bearing. 

Then said Gigas, smiling as smiles a sleeping man who in his 
dreams hath gotten his enemy by the throat, “Thou art richer, woman, 
by one slave! As for thee, my lord Temenos, let me offer thee my 
heart-felt congratulations upon thy ‘newly-acquired son !” 

“Proof! proof!’ cried Temenos, in a thick voice, being all but 
speechless with grief and indignation. 

Then Gigas, yet more smiling as to his pulpy lips, wherein gleamed 
his white teeth like to the seeds in a sun-split pomegranate, commanded 
the old Ionian that she bring forth the proofs that were in her Keegeas 

Now, all present protested against this, and were for turning both 
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Gigas and the woman from the house, with all insults in their power ; 
but Cleon said, “Let her speak, I pray ye.” Whereat, though mur- 
muring, they did as he said, and hearkened unto her. 

Though stricken in years, and whiter than wool as to her shaggy 
locks, she was a tall woman, sound of limb and voice, with eyes set 
like two torches in the night of her swarthy face. And, lifting up her 
voice, she spake as follows : 

“T am that Thyrsa who nursed thee at her breast. Dost thou 
remember me, O Cleon ?” 

He answered in a deep voice, but with utmost calmness, “ Well do 
I remember thee and the love that thou didst bear me.” 

At this her brilliant eyes gleamed with sudden radiance beneath her 
overhanging brows, as though two actual torches flared with a sudden 
wind far in deep caverns, and she saith, “ Yea, I did love thee well, and 
have journeyed night and day, since first the spring did this year visit 
the earth, to hold speech with thee.” 

He saith to her, “Say on.” And Gigas, growling in his throat, 
pare ae at her dark mantle, bidding her have a care in what wise she 

a , 
. Then saith the woman, loosing herself from the grasp of the Tauri- 
can, and approaching nearer to Cleon where he stood with Autonoé 
at his side,— 

“True is it, O my master, that thou art branded with the brand of 
a slave; true is it that thou didst escape as hath been said and didst 
change raiment with a dead man; but truer than all is this: thou art 
no slave, but very Cleon, and a prince of the sacred house of Democles 
by right of the blood which is in thy veins.” 

When Gigas so heard her speak, it seemed as though for one instant 
he had turned to stone; the next, leaping as fire leaps from an angry sky, 
he sprang upon and dashed her to the ground, tearing with his rough 
hands her scattered locks, snarling and foaming like a wild beast. They, 
having secured and bound him with their quickly-snatched-off girdles, 
lifted and refreshed Thyrsa with wine and seated her in a chair. 

All this while Cleon, like a man just risen from the dead, stared at 
the blank air as upon his cast-off cerements. And he seemed not to 
hear, while the old woman told how she had changed the children in 
their infancy, binding her son’s brows with the golden fillet of the 
young prince, and clothing the son of Democles in the cotton garments 
of her own child. And, having confirmed her story with proofs unques- 
tionable, ere they could prevent her she arose and cast herself upon the 
ground in front of Cleon, and placed her hands about his feet, and put 
down her head upon them, so that they were covered with her white pa te 
as with the frozen mists of northern countries, and she saith unto him,— 

“If that I must die, I pray thee kill me, rather than that I should 
be stoned or cast into the spiked-pit.” 

Stooping, he lifted her full gently, and composed her grizzled tresses 
with his own hands, and he said,— 

“Even as thou hast, after many years, brought peace unto me, 
also dwell with thee. Be not afraid, for no harm shall come unto thee.” 
She, falling again upon the ground, did weep aloud. 
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VIII. 


Now, from the night of Thyrsa’s confession Autonoé seemed not to 
be able to control a vague dread which seized upon her. The falling of 
a flower from a vase, the sudden flight of a dove past her window, noises 
and sights the most gentle, filled her with terror and with unrest. And 
when it was told her by one of her slaves that Gigas had escaped and 
was gone, no one knew whither, so great were her distress and appre- 
hension that Cleon determined to take her to an island off the coast of 
Sicily, whereon was another palace belonging to him. 

It was on an afternoon most radiant that they set sail from Mytellus. 
And Autonoé, looking out upon the burnished surface of the sea, said to 
Cleon, “ Doth it not remind thee of the shield of the great goddess as 
she appeared to us on Areopagus ?” 

He, smiling at her pretty fancy, saith, with his fingers in her short 
curls, “ In brightness it doth remind me of these locks of thine, and in 
vastness of my love for thee; but very like it doth more resemble the - 
shield of Pallas.” 

Whereat she bended ere he could prevent her and kissed his hand 
as it rested upon her shoulder. For he liked not such homage from 
her unto whom was all his adoration, and always the blood sought his 
brow when thus she caressed him. , 

As the sun sank ever westward, his rays upon the falling of the 
water from the many oars caused it to appear like unto an ever-falling 
shower of gold upon the white breasts of the waves fawning like sea- 
Danaés about the moving ship, while the sails, bulging with a light 
gale, seemed like unto vast goblets of beaten gold, filled wine-like by 
the wind. Gold was the mighty dome above them, gold the ridgy 
hollows of the sea, gold, gold the sweet locks of the woman whom with 
his Midas touch the sun had also made a thing of gold. But soon the 
silver of the rising moon began to mingle with the brighter glow ; also 
the violet mantle from the shoulders of departing Day descended float- 
ing-wise on sea and land, while the Night, her tresses sown with stars, 
came toward them over the dark waters, leaving her lustrous footprints 
on the waves. 

As they stood forgetful of all else save their own nearness and 
the beauty that wrapped them as in a garment, there came close to their 
ears a burst of laughter, not loud, but harsh and grating as the noise 
made by a vessel that has run upon jagged rocks. Whereat they, turn- 
ing quickly, saw in the feathery dusk the face of Gigas leaned toward 
them, as out of a sacrificial smoke might be thrust the head of a yet 
living bull. 

Cleon said, with a stern voice, covering his wife with his arm and 
with his mantle,— 

“ What dost thou here?” 

The Taurican, laughing yet more, saith, “ Be assured that thou shalt 
know ere long.” Then, seeing that Autonoé cowered even beneath her 
husband’s mantle, he said, with sudden savageness, -“'Tremble not, 
woman. Thou hast naught more to fear from my love; but from my 
hate, verily much hast thou-to fear.” And he said to Cleon, “Thou 
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knowest that I am a Taurican. All on board thy ship are bought with | 
my gold.” And, as it were won to good-humor by this thought, he fell 
again to chuckling in his throat. 

By and by, seeing that they spoke no word either to him or to each 
other, he said, fre — 

“ Well, do ye not desire to know whither ye are bound ?” 

Cleon made answer, “No information that thou canst give us will 
be acceptable.” _ . 

“Truly sayest thou!” bellowed Gigas, bending over with much 
laughter. ‘“ Most wisely hast thou spoken, O beloved of the gods !” 

“ Dost thou not fear that the gods will smite thee?” asked Autonoé, 
waxing angry at his scorn of her husband. 

“Nay, girl, I fear neither gods nor men. But surely thou dost 
desire to know whither thou art bound? Even, my pretty one, unto 
my native land,—unto the coast of Taurica. Haply thou, hast heard 
how it doth fare with strangers who are shipwrecked on the coast of 
Taurica ?” 

Then Cleon, or ever Autonoé could prevent him, had sprung upon 
Gigas and had seized him by the throat, that they twain rolled over 
and over upon the deck of the ship. Now, after some moments, Gigas, 
being uppermost, bound Cleon’s hands with his girdle, saying, as he did 
so, “ This is a pretty trick, most noble lord, which I did learn at thy 
marriage.” And he laughed as he made secure the knots and watched 
the Athenian as he got upon his feet. 

“ Beast!” saith Cleon, between his teeth, “I care not for being 
bound, but that a thing so foul as thou should have touched me.” 

“Were it not,” said Gigas, “that I have even a sweeter fate in store 
for thee and thy fair spouse, I would feed the fishes with thy sacred 
body.” And he laughed still more quietly and yet deeper in his 
throat. 

Now, after’ some hours, about the going down of the moon, behold, 
they approached a rugged coast, dark-rising from the pale sea, and, 
feeling Cleon shiver against her as they stood ay Gigas from some 
motive not having separated them, Autonoé saith,— 

“ Beloved, why dost thou tremble ?” 

He saith to her, “ That shore which thou seest is Taurica !” 

She answered him, “ Yea, so I did think; but wherefore will it be 
so evil if he doth wreck our vessel on that coast, seeing that he doth 
plainly mean that we shall drown together? For with thee I fear 
nothing,—not even death.” 

He saith to her, “ The gods have pity upon me! Hast thou neer 
heard in what wise the Tauricans do serve those who are shipwrecked 
on their coasts ?” 

She saith, “ No.” 

Then in a heavy voice, like the voice of such as have seen hope 
die, he saith, “ All such strangers as are shipwrecked upon the coast 
of Taurica the people do sacrifice unto Artemis.” 

Then went she very pale, and, tightening her clasp about him, “ Will 
they kill thee, then ?” 

He saith, breaking down into sudden weeping which shook him 
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silently from head to foot, “ Were it but myself I could bear it,—I 
could bear it.” 

She answered, with quivering lip, though firm as to her voice, “ We 
will bear it together, beloved. Be not sorrowful. I will be brave. 
Thou shalt not hear me utter so much as one cry. Weep not; weep 
not.” And she put up her little hands unto his face, whereon his tears 
falling, they did seem like unto flowers wet with rain, and strove to 
comfort him with sweet unselfish reasonings,—how she would not suffer 
but for one knife-stab, and how did she not see him suffer she could 
bear all without one tear, and how so soon as they should be dead their 
spirits would be together even as in life they had been. So that, with her 
sweet forgetting of herself, he did but'remember her more, to agonize 
over the dreadful fate in store for her and the helplessness with which 
he was weighed down as are the rebellious giants by Zeus-cast Pelion. 

Now, when the ship was come near unto the shore, Gigas ordered 
the sailors to lower boats, and into one of these, having first hound 
them, he caused Cleon and Autonoé to be placed, and, leaving the ship 
at anchor, he rowed quickly to the shore. Then he commanded such of 
the crew as were Tauricans to remain with him, while the others he did 
order to return to the ship, and, having reached her, to up anchor and 
away. Then-he caused Cleon and Autonoé to be dipped in the waves 
‘and their attire to be disordered, that they might seem to have been 
battling for their lives. Also he and his companions went out into the 
waters and rended their garments in divers places. Thereafter, lying 
down upon the sea-shore, they waited for the coming of the dawn. 

And when that day was opened whitely above the purple line ‘of 
the eastern hills,—lJike to a pale lotus that unfolds upon the dark breast 
of some Indian river,—there came people running down to the shore,— 
men and women, young boys, and maidens carrying children yet useless 
as to their feet. And they cried out with a great voice, and danced as 
in rejoicing about Gigas and his sailors, and about the twain so close- 
clinging the one to the other. But, being addressed by Gigas in their 
own tongue, and the sailors also speaking unto them, they became 
more quiet in manner, and communed among themselves in low voices. 

And after a time they returned to the town whence they had come, 
and, descending yet a second time unto the shore, brought with them 
priest and garlands and wine in crystal vessels. 

Now, Cleon, being free once more as to his hands, placed Autonoé 
behind him, and, jerking his knife from the belt of a youth who stood 
near, said, “ Him who doth approach me I will kill as I would a dog !” 
And three men did he wound nigh unto death, so that the Tauricans 
were compelled to snare him with ropes ere they could take him. But 
when they did tear Autonoé from his grasp, he did fasten his teeth in 
the shoulder of the man who held him, that he roared with pain and 
fury and ran in among the multitude, saying that this Athenian was no 
man, but rather a dragon, as had been the first king of Athens. 

And Autonoé sobbing saith, “'Torture me in whatsoever way thou 
wilt, but hurt him not! hurt him not !” 

Whereat they, not understanding her, laughed with great jollity at 
what were to them most uncouth sounds. 
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And they took him, Autonoé following, to the summit of a green hill 
overlooking the sea. And thereon was an altar erected, and a cha 
carven image of Artemis near it. And already were the sides of the hill, 
and even the fields below, black with people as a fallen pear with ants. 
And fires were kindled near the altar; also its horns were hung with 
wreaths of sea-weed, in token of the sacrifice about to be made. 

Then first the priest, taking Autonoé by her short locks, stripped 
away her peplos from her white shoulders, uncovering her fair bosom 
to the gaze of the savage throng. And when Cleon saw what had 
been done, and the desecrating eyes upon the sacred form of her who 
was his wife, he flung off the hold of those who guarded him, as a 
wave dashes the foam from its crest, and, seizing upon the priest, 
hurled him face down into the open fire, and there held him until his 
face was burned as black as was the soul within his body. Whereat 
the Tauricans, having borne the maimed man shrieking from the hill, 
seized Cleon and put the knife to his throat,—when all suddenly there 
burst in among them a youth, travel-stained and foot-sore, and he cried 
out, in a loud voice, “ Hold! hold, in the name of Artemis !” 

And, being refreshed with wine, he spoke in the following words : 

“Ye do all know me, the son of Thyrsa who was slave unto Demo- 
cles ; and this man did save her life. Moreover, he is that Cleon on 
whose behalf the great Pallas did appear but a month gone on Areo 
gus in Athens, Surely, if ye injure so much as a hair of his head, ye 
will be cursed with dire curses, ye and your children after ye !” 

Then they made him give word in every wise of how he was come 
thither. And he told them how he had set forth at the behest of 
Thyrsa, his mother, she having been made acquainted of the design 
of Gigas against Cleon. 

Now, at the name of Gigas, there went up a savage roar, so that he 
hearing it turned paler than the ashes of the now waning altar-fires. 
And they cried out, “Where is he? Where is this Gigas who hath 
defamed our country unto the Athenians,—he who hath denied us, and 
= hath slain Tauricans in battle ?—Gigas ! Gigas! Gigas |—Blood ! 

ood !” 

And the boy, pointing to him, said, “There he is. Sacrifice him ?” 

‘And they cried out again with fury and with delight, and seized 
and bound him upon the altar, and, the priest being half dead and 
unable to officiate, they plunged their knives into his body, men and 
women, with cries of “ Traitor! traitor !” and “ For Artemis?’ So died 
Gigas the Taurican. 

But Cleon and Autonoé they conducted with all pomp to Hellas, first 
having laden. them with gifts of gold and of jewels. These they, being 
unable to refuse without discourtesy, bestowed upon the woman Thyres 
in acknowledgment of her noble act. And they maintained her in their 
household until the day of her death. And Autonoé’s children played 
about her knees. Also, when the day of her death did come upon ia 
Autonoé ae ita her head upon her sweet bosom, and Cleon with his 


own hand closed her eyes. 
aged ey Améke Rives. 
Vor. XLI.—18 














MODERN WORD-PARSIMONY. 


FANCY IN THE MIST. 


L 


(Go search the vasty reaches of the Mist, 
O Fancy! Haply to thy favored eyes 
Green valleys may unbosom, hills may rise, 
Where only plains have been.—Go lightly, hist ! 
Lurk yonder where the King of Elves keeps tryst, 
In soft rose-gardens where the dew ne’er dries ; 
Find out who listens to his fluttering sighs, 
Whose wayward lovely lips are deftly kissed! . . . 
Now, more adventurous courses thou shalt beat : 
This path shall bring thee where the Wilis lead 
Their vacant dance with ever wilder speed, 
And this shall bring thee to that dim retreat 
Where sit the Fates, and measures dark repeat, 
While they the driven wheel and spindle heed. 


I. 


Stay, flitting one, and what I tell thee list : 
Oh, not of Evening, bowed on votive pyre, 
And not of Morn, who with an urn of fire 
Paceth the hills, a blessed votarist, 
And laveth them with molten amethyst,— 
Oh, not of Evening or of Morn inquire 
Where throbs the heart of passion and desire, 
But seek it in the white enchanted Mist, 
Most like some human heart that would suppress 
Its long-time trouble, yet the blanchéd cheek, 
The veiléd eye, the lips too tremulous weak 
To ease the loaden spirit of its stress, 
Shall the supreme of passion show not less 
Than if that eye glanced fire, those lips should speak ! 





MODERN WORD-PARSIMONY. 


« ORDS,” says Lavater, “are the wings of action ;” and prob- 

ably in expressing this view of the matter he bore in mind 
the lucid terseness of his own apothegms. But words can hamstring 
action as effectually as the dreariest silence, and they can clog and re- 
tard it by their own inert and ponderous weight. Now, indeed, that the 
race for existence spurs us on to swifter efforts, words have been whipped 
into a corresponding vigor, and literature, shorn of its languid grace, 
stands stripped like an athlete for the course, carrying nothing that 
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may interfere with its primary object of getting rapidly over the ground. 
But before this gran deiteine of tome sreechel on every side, 
words had a different part to play. They were not then the supple 
servants they -are now, but turbulent retainers who by dint of sheer 
bulk often routed the idea to which they were supposed to minister. 
Let those who doubt it try, for example, to chase the meaning through 
some of those long and curiously complex sentences that bristle over 
Milton’s prose pamphlets, and they will find to their great humiliation 
that it eludes their search, holding itself dexterously concealed in a 
labyrinthian net-work of words until they give up the pursuit in de- 
spair. And their sense of defeat is strengthened by the certainty that 
Milton of all men knew accurately what he meant to say, and that it 
was but a trick of the hand that served to hide his thoughts behind 
their clumsy and artificial barrier. When Mr. Mark Pattison pain- 
fully counted the thirty-nine lines and the three hundred and thirty-six 
words in that one monster sentence from the “ Ready Way,” it was: 
equivalent to a confession on his part that he could make nothing more 
out of it than a Gargantuan mass of severely unpunctuated letters. 
Again, if that modern scholar who complained that at Oxford his 
time was “all frittered away in lectures” could but be transported back 
to the universities of Jena or Wittenberg in the sixteenth century, he 
would find how trifling a matter was mere time in the estimation of the 
learned. When Karpzow took a year to interpret the first chapter of 
Isaiah, he was considered on the whole to have made fair speed with 
his subject. Haselbach, a Viennese theologian, lectured for twenty-two 
years upon that same chapter, and was unhappily cut off by death be- 
fore he had finished his theme. Pacinchelli delivered seventy-four 
lectures on the four chapters of the book of Jonah. Penziger gave 
three hundred and twelve lectures on Daniel, and fifteen hundred and 
nine on Isaiah, the delivery of which took twenty-five years. Passing - 
on then to Jeremiah, he proceeded to expound that prophet for seven 
years, and was beginning to make some headway with his subject, when 
Death, who alone seemed capable of bringing matters to a conclusion, 
unfeelingly interrupted the course. Those were truly the days when — 


Men must have had eternal youth, 
Or nothing else to do. 


Mr. Haweis, who is never prone to flatter, assures us in one of his 
sermons that “we can hardly realize the puny nature of our own 
minds ;” but the theologian who could deliver fifteen hundred lectures 
on Isaiah plainly took another view of man’s capacity. ‘“ Like spiders,” 
says Mr. Baring-Gould, “they spun Siaratlielia threads out of their 
own bodies ;” but the spider’s thread is not interminable. It is, in fact, 
a strictly limited quantity, and when the season’s supply is exhausted 
the spider goes homeless or seeks a boarding-house ; whereas the assort- 
ment of words is practically measureless, and to this day they are the 
only articles that the thrifty Teuton is apt to use extravagantly. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold and Mr. Pattison have both recorded their vigorous 
protest against the superfluous wrapping, the “blue mist,” in which 
modern German writers persist in enveloping their most original, 
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thoughts; while Schopenhauer, who thoroughly enjoyed a jeer at his 
countrymen’s expense, acknowledged with mischievous glee that to be 
at once both emphatic and unreal was enough to set them floating in an 
ocean of complacency. 

On the other hand, the French writer of to-day, profiting by the 
severe training of the past and the critical development of the present, 
has learned to perfection the delicate manipulation of words. If he 
does not confine himself as rigorously as did his classical predecessor 
to a diction shorn of every excrescence and containing only the essen- 
tiat elements of his work, neither does he permit himself to loiter in 
dishabille through the flowery paths of literature. If the beggarly 
thirty thousand words of the old French Academy Dictionary can no 
longer meet ali his requirements, his conception of authorship is to use 
with discretion the materials he has at hand, rather than encumber him- 
self with fresh supplies. ‘Do you read the dictionary?” asked Théo- 
phile Gautier of the young Lafayette, who had come to him for counsel. 
“Tt is the most fruitful and interesting of books. Words have an 
individual and a relative value. They should be chosen before being 
placed in position. This word is a mere pebble; that, a fine pearl or 
an amethyst. In art the handicraft is almost everything. Inspiration, 
yes, inspiration is a very pretty thing, but a little banale; it is so uni- 
versal, Every bourgeois is more or ae affected by a sunrise or sunset. 
He has a certain measure of inspiration. The absolute distinction of 
the artist is not so much his capacity to feel nature, as his power of 
rendering it.” 

Nevertheless, it must be felt before it can be rendered, and Gautier’s 
sympathy for nature is a little like that of Louis Leverett in “A 
Bundle of Letters,” who, while always talking about the sky, was 
quite content to look at it through a window-pane. But in the dexterous 

‘use of words, the choosing and fitting of each one, as the worker in 
mosaic selects and fits each tiny bit of stone, in this art, it must be ad- 
mitted, the French poets have reached perfection. And this art is pre- 
cisely what the scant leisure of modern life and the growing multiplicity 
of books have conspired to render most desirable in literature. Diffuse- 
ness, once the great prerogative of genius, has sunk into the unpardon- 
able sin, and the first melancholy lesson taught to the young aspirant is 
the absolute need of condensation. Perhaps it was the scarcity of paper 
as much as any other outside influence that helped the youthful Brontés 
to digest their thoughts so thoroughly before committing them to black 
and white. Those who have looked upon the specimens of Charlotte’s 
early writing, so cramped and fine that it is hardly decipherable, can 
realize what a rare commodity were the few precious sheets they trudged 
over the moors to buy. 

And a universal scarcity of paper would be no small help in push- 
ing our experiment to its furthest limit, in curtailing, if possible, 


—the already curtailed cur. 


When history is told us in a succession of brief “ episodes ;”? when 
the ponderous memoir of the past has shrunk to the two hundred pages 
of a “Men of Letters” series ; when the five-volume novel has given 
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place to a bright little upstart, warranted good for half an hour’s 
amusement ; when the lordly epic has yielded before the insinuating 
advances of the sonnet and the rondeau; when Mr. Gosse is fain to 
sigh over the gift of continuance manifested by his best-loved poets, 
and Mr. Mallock considers that he can only make a passage from St. 
Augustine intelligible to the general reader by abridging the “ extreme 
redundancy of the original,”— is it then possible for us to grow more 
parsimonious still ? Agnes Repplier. 















UNREST. 


te farther you journey and wander 
From the sweet simple faith of your youth, 
The more you into the Yonder 
And search for the root of all truth, 
No matter what secrets uncover 
Their veiled mystic brows in your quest, 
Or close on your astral sight hover, 
Still, still shall you walk with unrest. 










If you seek for strange things you shall find them, 
But the finding shall bring you to grief; ” 
The dead lock the portals behind them, 
And he who breaks through is a thief. 
The soul with such ill-gotten plunder, 
With its premature knowledge oppressed, 
Shall grope in unsatisfied wonder 
Alway by the shores of unrest. 


Though bold hands lift up the thin curtain 
That hides the unknown from our sight ; 
Though a shadowy faith becomes certain 
Of the new life that follows death’s night ; 
Though miracles past comprehending 
Shall startle the heart in your breast, 
Still, still will your thirst be unending, 
And your soul will be sad with unrest. 















There are truths too sublime and too holy | 
To grasp with a mortal mind’s touch. 

We are happier far to be lowly ; 
Content means not knowing too much. 

Peace dwells not with hearts that are yearning 
To fathom all labyrinths unguegsed, 

And the soul that is bent on vast learning 
Shall find with its knowledge—unrest. 

Ella Wheeler- Wilooz. 
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OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP 
WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





[The Monthly Gossip will henceforth be an editorial department in which information 
will be volunteered upon any literary, scientific, or miscellaneous topic of general interest, 
and queries on such topics will be answered. Queries from all sources are invited, and 
every effort will be made to answer them fully and entertainingly. But it is requested that 
correspondents will refrain from sending queries to which sufficient answers may be found in 
such familiar books of reference as Brewer’s “ Reader’s Handbook,” Brewer’s “ Phrase and 
Fable,” Bartlett’s ‘“ Familiar Quotations,” Wheeler’s “‘ Noted Names of Fiction,” Lippincott’s 
“‘ Biographical Dictionary,” Chambers’s and other Encyclopsdias, Classical Dictionaries, etc. 
All queries received before the 26th of January will be answered in the March number, and 
80 on.] 


THE Gossip would respectfully call the attention of all literary men to the 
following essay, which he styles 
A LITTLE ESSAY ON THE COMMONPLACE. 


God loves the common people, or he would not have made so many of them. 
Godlike wisdom is to revere common men and common things. It is so wonder- 
ful to our neurologists that a man can see without his eyes that it does not occur 
to them that it is just as wonderful that he should see with them; and that is 
ever the difference between the wise and the unwise: the latter wonders at what is 
unusual, the wise man wonders at the usual. Am I to view the Stupendous with 
stupid indifference because I have seen it twice, or two hundred, or two million 
times? 

No age ever seemed the age of romance to itself, yet romance never ceases, — 
—now and formerly and evermore it exists, strictly speaking, in Reality alone. 
The thing that is, what can be so wonderful, what especially to us that are can 
have such significance? Paint the meanest object in its actual truth; world-old, 
yet new and never-ending; an indestructible portion of the miraculous All,— 
your picture of it would be a poem. 

The value of all great art is in its hold upon the commonplace. I remember, 
when in my younger days I had heard of the wonders of Italian painting, I fancied 
the great pictures would be great strangers ; some surprising combination of color 
and form; a foreign wonder, barbaric pearl and gold, like the spontoons and 
standards of the militia, which play such pranks in the eyes and imaginations 
of school-boys. I was to see and acquire I knew not what. When I came at 
last to Rome and saw with eyes the pictures, I found that genius left to novices 
the gay and fantastic and ostentatious, and itself pierced directly to the simple 
and true; that it was familiar and sincere; that it was the old eternal fact I had 
met already in so many forms,—unto which I had lived; that it was the plain 
you and me I knew so well,—had left at home in so many conversations. I now 
require this of all pictures, that they domesticate me, not that they dazzle 
me. Pictures must not be too picturesque. Nothing astonishes men so much as 
common sense and plain dealing. All great actions have been simple, and all 
great pictures are. 
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As with pictures, so with poems. The poet’s office is tg be a Voice, not 
of one crying in the wilderness to a knot of already magnetized acolytes, but 
singing amid the throng of men and lifting their common aspirations and sympa- 
thies (so first clearly revealed to themselves) on the wings of his song to a purer 
ether and a wider reach of view. In the great poets there is an exquisite sen- 
sibility both of soul and sense that sympathizes like gossamer sea-moss with 
every movement of the element in which it floats, but which is rooted on the 
solid rock of our common sympathies. 

Paint us an angel, if you can, with a floating violet robe, and a face paled by 
the celestial light; paint us yet oftener a Madonna, turning her mild face up- 
ward and opening her arms to welcome the divine glory; but do not impose on 
us any esthetic rules which shall banish from the region of Art those old women 
scraping carrots with their work-worn hands, those heavy clowns taking holiday 
in a dingy pot-house, those rounded backs and stupid, weather-beaten faces that 
have bent over the spade and done the rough work of the world, those homes 
with their tin pans, their brown pitchers, their rough curs, and their clusters 
of onions. In this world there are so many of these common coarse people, 
who have no picturesque sentimental wretchedness! It is so needful we should 
remember their existence, else we may happen to leave them quite out of our 
religion and philosophy, and frame lofty theories which only fit a world of 
extremes. Therefore let Art always remind us of them; therefore let us always 
have men ready to give the loving pains of a life to the faithful representing of 
common things,—men who see beauty in these commonplace things and delight 
in showing how kindly the light of heaven falls on them. And such men will 
always represent the higher Art of their day. It is in vain that we look for 
genius to reiterate its miracles in the old arts; it is its instinct to find beauty 
and holiness in new and necessary facts, in the field and roadside, in the shop 
and mill. Proceeding from a religious heart it will raise to a divine use the 
railroad, the insurance office, the joint stock company, our law, our primary 
assemblies, our commerce, the galvanic battery, the electric jar, the prism, and 
the chemist’s retort, in which we seek now only an economical use. 

What a more than regal mystery encircles the poorest of souls for us! Well 
said St. John Chrysostom, with his lips of gold, “The true Shekinah is man.” 
There is but one temple in the world, and that is the body of man. Bending 
before man is a reverence done to this revelation in the flesh. We touch heaven 
when we lay our hands on a human being. .The greatest of the works of .man 
is a less thing than the meanest man, for the meanest man has within him 
passions and emotions and high longings and strivings which no art can fitly 
interpret. The real value of the Iliad, or the Transfiguration, is as signs of 
power ; billows or ripples they are of the stream of tendency ; tokens of the ever- 
lasting effort to produce, which even in its worst estate the soul betrays. 

Words are finite organs of the infinite mind. They cannot cover the di- 
mensions of what is:in truth, They break, chop, and impoverish it. Converse 
with a mind that is grandly simple, and literature looks like word-catching. 

The man who is never conscious of a state of feeling or of intellectual effort 
entirely beyond expression by any form of words whatsoever, is a mere creature 
of language. I can hardly believe there are anysuch men. Think for a moment 
of the power of music. The nerves that make us alive to it spread in the most 
sensitive region of the marrow, just where it is widening to run upwards into 
: the hemispheres. It has its seat in the regions of sense rather than of thought. 
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Yet it produces .s continuous and, as it were, logical sequence of emotional and 
intellectual changes: but how different from trains of thought proper! how 
entirely beyond the reach of symbols !—Think of human passions as compared 
with all phrases! Did you ever hear of a man’s growing lean by the reading of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” or blowing his brains out because Desdemona was maligned ? 


_ « There are a good many symbols, even, that are more expressive than words. I 


remember a young wife who had to part with her husband for a time. She did 
not write a mournful poem; indeed, she was a silent person, and perhaps hardly 
said a word about it ; but she quietly turned of a deep orange color with jaundice. 
A great many people in this world have but one form of rhetoric for their pro- 
foundest experiences,—namely, to waste away and die. When a man can read, 
his paroxysm of feeling is passing. When he can read, his thought has slackened 
its hold. 

I think most readers of Shakespeare find themselves thrown into exalted 
mental conditions, like those produced by music. Then they may drop the book, 
to pass at once into the region of thought without words. We may happen to 
be very dull folks, you and I, but we get glimpses now and then of a sphere 
of spiritual possibilities, where we, dull as we are now, may sail in vast circles 
round the largest compass of earthly intelligences. 

Indeed, we might go further. Men are more nearly equal than we suppose. 
The disparities in power are superficial; and all frank and searching conversa- 
tion, in which a man lays himself open to his brother, apprises each of their 
radical unity. When two persons sit and converse in a thoroughly good under- 
standing, the remark is sure to be made, See, how we have disputed about words! 
Let a clear, apprehensive mind, such as every man knows among his friends, 
converse with the most commanding poetic genius, I think it would appear that 
there was no inequality, such as men fancy, between them ; that a perfect under- 
standing, a like receiving, a like perceiving, abolished differences; and the poet 
would confess that his creative imagination gave him no deep advantage, but 
only the superficial one that he could express himself, and the other could not; 
that his advantage was a knack, which might impose on indolent men, but could 
not impose on lovers of truth; for they know the tax of talent, or what a price 
of greatness the power of expression too often pays. I believe it is the convic- 
tion of the purest men that the net amount of man and man does not much vary. 
Each is incomparably superior to his companion in some faculty. His want of 
skill in other directions has added to his fitness for his own work. Each seems 
to have some compensation yielded to him by his infirmity, and every hinderance 
operates as a concentration of his force. 


Now, here is an admirable essay, full of the choicest wit and wisdom, of the 
deepest philosophy. It is the first fruit of a new system of producing literature 
which the Gossip has invented, but which he is too noble to patent, because he 
believes that its general introduction may revolutionize literature. It is a mosaic, 
a composite, made up in the following manner: a sentence from Lincoln; four 
lines from Emerson ; nine from Carlyle; a paragraph from Emerson ; a paragraph 
from Lowell; a paragraph from George Eliot with the concluding lines from 
Emerson ; two paragraphs made up from Carlyle, St. John Chrysostom, Novalis, 
and Emerson; two paragraphs from Oliver Wendell Holmes, and the final para- 
graph from Emerson. 

Why should we not all stop endeavoring to produce original literature and 
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write our essays according to this system? Originality, in fact, is out of the 
question. Modern literature is a mere shifting and rearrangement of old ideas 
into new combinations. And when an idea has been clothed in felicitous phrase, 
phrase as well as idea should henceforth be public property. Do you write to 
tickle your own vanity, or to please and instruct your reader? If the former, 
continue your ignoble search for novelty; if the latter, take the loftier path of 
plagiarism. 

Consider, too, how much more amiable we minor gentlemen of the pen 
would become, how the jealousy and irritability which have been charged 
against us would disappear, if this new system were generally adopted! We 
would no longer feel a personal resentment against the authors who had fore- 
stalled our choicest thoughts; we would not so savagely echo that denunciation 


of Donatus,— 
Pereant illi qui ante nos nostra dixerunt. 


We would not gnash our teeth when we read on the printed page what we should 
like to have said. We would carefully put it down in our note-book, and in due 
course it would appear in an essay or a story. 

Consider, further, how greatly the reader would be a gainer. Occasionally, 
but not very often, unless he had committed to memory the whole of literature, 
he would come across a familiar thought in familiar language. But good litera- 
ture never wearies the true lover of the beautiful. And current literature, under 
the proposed new system, would no longer be ephemeral and flimsy, but would 
present the best of good literature. 


8. M. wants to know what was the “ Dutch Mail” hoax. 

Some fifty years ago, an article appeared in an English provincial paper, 
the Leicester Herald, under the title of “The Dutch Mail,” with the an- 
nouncement that it had arrived too late for translation and had been set up 
and printed in the original. A great deal of attention was attracted to the 
article, many Dutch scholars announcing in print that it was not in any dialect 
with which they were acquainted, until it was finally discovered to be a hoax. 
Sir Richard Phillips, the editor of the paper, tells this story of how it was con- 
ceived and carried out: 

“One evening, before one of our publications, my men and a boy overturned 
two or three columns of the paper in type. We had to get ready someway for 
the coaches, which at four in the morning required four or five hundred papers. 
After every exertion, we were short nearly a column, but there stood a tempting 
column of ‘pi’ on the galleys. It suddenly struck me that this might be thought 
Dutch. I made up the column, overcame the scruples of the foreman, and so 
away the country edition went with its philological puzzle to worry the honest 
agricultural readers’ heads. There was plenty of time to set up a column of 
plain English for the local edition.” Sir Richard tells of one man whom he met 
in Nottingham who for thirty years preserved a copy of the Leicester Herald, 
hoping that some day the letter would be explained. 


C. H. M. wishes to know the origin and meaning of Xmas used for “ Qhrist- 
mas.” 

X is the initial letter of the Greek name for Christ, Xpceré¢, and the co- 
incidence of its cruciform shape led early to its adoption as a figure and symbol 
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of Christ. In the Catacombs X is frequently found to stand for Ohrist. The 
earliest Christian artists, when making a representation of the Trinity, would 
place either a cross or an X beside the Father and the Holy Ghost. But the 
extension of the symbol to compound or derivative words like Xmas and Xianity 
is an affectation which, though sanctioned by long usage, cannot very heartily 
be commended. 


H. C. W. asks, “ Who was Desgenais?” 

Desgenais, in Musset’s “ Confessions of a Child of the Age,” is a gentlemanly 
roué who preaches a sort of cynical morality. His name and some of his char- 
acteristics have been borrowed by the dramatist Théodore Barriére, who, not 
content with mere borrowing, has infused a meaning of his own into the char- 
acter, broadening and coarsening its outlines, so that Barriére’s Desgenais has 
come to be accepted as the type of the class of which Musset’s Desgenais is 
merely an individual. Barriére draws his hero as a modern Diogenes. He has 
seen the world so far as it is represented by cards, courtesans, and champagne, 
and he has realized by practice what is so hard to learn by precept, the hollow- 
ness and vanity of vice. His morality is a mere enlightened selfishness, a sort 
of Franklin-like respect for honesty as the best policy. His cynicism is a con- 
tempt for the folly of a world which will continue to be wicked against its own 
interests. He knows that his own experiences cannot be utilized for the benefit 
of others, that wisdom can be learned only at the cost of singed and mutilated 
wings, and the sarcasms and denunciations of society which he is continually pour- 
ing into heedless ears acquire increased bitterness from his knowledge of their 
uselessness. Barriére’s Desgenais made his first appearance in “Les Filles de 
Marbre” (1853), known in this country as “The Marble Heart,” and was still 
further elaborated in “The Parisians of the Decadence.” He reappears under 
other names in other plays by Barriére, and has been copied and imitated by 
other dramatists. 


G. T. wishes to know whether the play of “ Camille” is founded on fact. 

“Camille,” it is needless to say, is the name under which the younger 
Dumas’s drama of “La Dame aux Camélias” is known in this country. In the 
original the name of the heroine is Marguerite Gautier. It is an open secret 
that Dumas drew the character from a real person, Madeleine Duplessis, a well- 
known leader of the demi-monde in Paris, who amid all the errors of her life 
preserved the grace of shame and a yearning for redemption. Marguerite’s 
youth, her beauty, the malady that preyed upon her life, and the efforts of an aged 
nobleman to save her from degradation on account of her startling likeness to 
his dead daughter, are all facts in the career of the real woman. 


THE following letter from Rev. C. F. Thomas explains itself: 

“EpITOR MonTHLY Gossip,—In the January number, a correspondent asks 
you, What is the historical or literary name of the ivory throne of Denmark, 
made of the horns of narwhals? I am unable to answer this question, mainly, 
I suspect, because I do not understand it. The throne in question is one of two 
immense chairs of state which are kept in the Riddersal or banqueting-hall of 
the Rosenborg Castle at Copenhagen. The larger chair of the two has for 
several centuries been used at the coronation of the kings of Denmark. There 
is a hollow space near the top, where a large amethyst, said to be the finest in 
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existence, is placed at coronations. This stone can be seen in an adjoining 
room, where are kept the crown jewels. The throne is made of the ivory of the 
narwhal, which in ancient days was worth its weight in silver. I know of no 
literary or historical name for the throne: if such exists, some better-posted cor- 
respondent may supply it.” 


In order to add interest to this department of the Magazine, the managers 
have determined to start a series of one hundred questions, and to ottuithe fol- 
lowing prizes to all who may wish to compete: 

To the person who answers the greatest number of questions most satisfac- 
torily,—.e., in the fullest, completest, wae most intelligent manner. . $100 

Tothesecond best . . « G09 USA CREE Gees go ES. ee 

So the thisdbet.6 0 tN SE ee ae 

To the fourth best - Avopy of Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 


Twenty questions will be published in this department every month until 
the final tale is reached in our June number. Answers may be sent in any time 
between the present and June 20, when the competition closes. The names of 
the winners will be announced in our August number. Competitors may send 
in answers to the whole hundred in bulk, or may send them in from month to 
month, as they prefer. 

In order to avoid any suspicion of or temptation to favoritism, competitors 
will adopt a pseudonyme and send their real name in a sealed envelope marked 
on the outside with the pseudonyme. These envelopes will not be opened until 
after the awards have been determined upon. 

Here are the first twenty questions : 


PRIZE QUESTIONS, FIRST SERIES. 


1. Who was the original of Thackeray’s Warrington in “ Pendennis” ? 
2. What and where is the Lia Fail? 
3. What is the legendary city of Is? 
4, Was there any chime called the Brides of Enderby, as celebrated in Jean 
Ingelow’s “ High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire” ? 
. Did Milton invent the name and character of the archangel Abdiel ? 
. Cite some famous instances in literature where a lie is applauded. 
. What is the origin of the word “ Mascot” ? 
. Whence arose the expression “ Breaking a Butterfly” ? 
. What is the Saint Baddeley cake? 
. What was the Fortsas Catalogue? 
. Who was the probable original of Lancelot du Lac? 
. Who was “Old King Cole,” and what is the probable date of the 
nursery-rhyme that celebrates him and his “ fiddlers three” ? 
18. With what saint may Mother Hubbard be identified, and why? 
14, What is the origin of the phrase “ The Queen of Spain has no legs”? 
15. Who was Rubezahl ? 
16. Is the peacock’s feather considered unlucky, and why? 
17. Who was the Lorelei ? 
18. Was Coleridge’s “ Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Ohamouni” en- 
tirely original ? 
19. Who was Eustace the Monk? 
20. What is the ceremony of Blessing the Pyx? 
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BOOK-TALK. 


T is with a certain sheepishness that the Reviewer makes his appearance this 

month as the only representative of the ungentle sex in the goodly com- 
pany who have met here to discuss a few phases in the present life of their 
sisters, or to exemplify in their own persons the channels of usefulness which the 
broader toleration of our time has opened to the sex. He deems, therefore, that 
it would be graceful on his part to preface what remarks he feels called upon to 
utter by a very brief glance at the progress which the female mind has made in 
letters. Literature was the first of the masculine provinces to be invaded by woman: 
to-day she holds it in undisputed copartnership with man. Her to-day had a very 
brief yesterday. With the possible exception of Lady Russell, who wrote letters 
of infinite beauty and pathos that were never intended for publication, but still 
remain masterpieces of their kind, there is no feminine name of any moment in 
English literature (for even the matchless Oriana is forgotten) until we come to the 
Mrs. Aphra Behn who trode the stage so loosely in the youth of Pope. It is only 
another apt illustration in the huge paradox of life, that the first considerable 
member of the literary class belonging to the sex whose special mission it is to 
purify and elevate should have been the author of novels and dramas exceptional 
even in a lax and careless age for their naughtiness and filth. Mrs. Behn found 
fit successors in Mrs. Centlivre and Mrs. Manly, who were a little cleverer and a 
little dirtier. Lady Mary Wortley Montague was bright and amusing, Mrs. Thrale 
was harmless enough, and Miss Fielding (sister of Henry the Great) was an im- 
provement on former female novelists, although not too obviously better than she 
ought to have been. It was Fanny Burney who first proved that women could 
produce imaginative work which an intelligent man could read with pleasure, a 
modest man without a blush. Those dear old ladies, Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs. 
Hannah More (somehow one thinks of them as if they had always been old), fol- 
lowed quickly in her path, and woman’s right to be heard was now fully vindicated. 
Dr. Johnson, indeed, who knew all these ladies, doubted the value of woman’s 
literature, and compared a female writer to a dog walking on its hind legs: “It 
is not done well, but you are surprised to find it done at all.” What would the 
sturdy old conservatist have said could he have looked forward to the future and 
seen a woman named Mrs. Browning calmly take her place among the few really 
great poets of England, a woman known as George Eliot leap to supremacy over all 
English novelists, a woman named Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe bring forth a work 
which stirred two hemispheres and proved a mighty agent in the liberation of 
four millions of slaves? He might even have felt a mild surprise if he could 
have foreseen that in the wondrous development of that periodical literature of 
which he was one of the Early Fathers, an honorable if not an equal share would 
be borne by women. The modern magazine of England and America employs 
the pens of women as freely and as thankfully as those of men. In the current 
literature of America at the present moment the honors are pretty well divided: 
there are not wanting people who believe that the novelists with the finest sense 
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of the value of their art are Miss Murfree and Mrs. Burnett; there are not even 
wanting persons who look forward to a reaction against conventional realism, in 
which Miss Amélie Rives may bear no insignificant part. 









It is a pity that Mr. Howells should have turned his “ Editor’s Study” into 
a pulpit for the delivery of literary sermons, because a preacher feels the obliga- 
tion not merely of conforming his practice to his preaching, but of making his 
practice exaggerate his preaching. He must avoid even the suspicion of hypoc- 
risy. His actions must be louder than his words. Again, if he be combative, 
opposition may arouse in him a blatant defiance that finds comfort in the reductio 
ad absurdum of his own argument. Randolph once in a speech in Congress re- 
ferred to the “rats of the opposition.” Instantly there was atumult. Randolph, 
raising his shrill voice above the uproar and pointing his long lean fingers at his 
opponents, shrieked out, “ Mr. Speaker! did I say rats? Mice! Mice!” If 
Mr. Howells has been giving us rats in his former books, he has come down to 
mice in his “ April Hopes.” One might fancy a certain bravado in this book, 
as of one who is willing to let it be known that he is incorrigible. The result 
is that he has produced the only really tedious book that ever came from his 
pen. There is no story. Dan Mavering, an amiable young man whom every 
one loves and no one fully respects, meets, on his graduating day at Harvard, a 
serious-minded young girl named Alice Pasmer, who commands respect from 
her friends rather than love. The two are drawn together at once, but when 
Mavering offers himself Alice refuses, chiefly because his acting in a private 
theatrical entertainment had seemed to her undignified and trivial. At their 
next meeting, however, they are precipitously engaged. The engagement is 
broken off because Alice doubts Dan’s constancy. It is renewed, and again 
broken off because Alice finds out that each of the intended mothers-in-law had 
been assured by Dan that the couple should live with her. Dan makes love to 
Julia Anderson, who seems to encourage him, but when he proposes tells him 
that she has been engaged for years to another man. Accident again throws him 
with Alice, again the engagement is renewed. They are married, and Alice asks 
him always to be frank and open with her. He says he will, but he reserves his 
confidences in regard to Julia Anderson. “If he had been different she would 
not have asked him to be frank and open; if she had been different he. might 
have been frank and open. This was the beginning of their married life. THE 
END.” It takes nearly five hundred pages of long-primer print to tell this 
story. The incidents are tedious; the conversations are tedious. And yet these 
five hundred pages of tediousness are lit up here and there with such flashes of 
genuine humor, ever and anon there are such delicate bits of fancy, such nimble 
plays of wit, such genuine insight (into surface moods), such felicities of — 
that you are lured on to the end. 




































Reading Carlyle’s: “ Miscellanies” the other day, the Reviewer came across 
the following paragraphs: “The Age of Romance has not ceased; it never: 
ceases ; it does not, if we will think of it, so much as very sensibly decline. ‘The 
passions are repressed by social forms; great passions no longer show them- 
selves?” Why, there are passions still great enough to replenish Bedlam, for it 
never wants tenants; to suspend men from bed-posts, from improved drops at 
the west end of Newgate. A passion that explosively shivers asunder the Life it 
took rise in ought to be regarded as considerable: more no passion, in the highest 
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heyday of Romance, yet did. The passions, by grace of the Supernal and also 
of the Infernal Powers (for both have a hand in it), can never fail us. 

“ And then as to ‘social forms,’ be it granted that they are of the most 
buckram quality and bind men up into the pitifulest strait-laced commonplace 
existence,—you ask, Where is the Romance? In the Scotch way one answers, 
Where is it not? That very spectacle of an Immortal Nature, with faculties 
and destiny extending through Eternity, hampered and bandaged up by nurses, 
pedagogues, posture-masters, and the tongues of innumerable old women (named 
‘force of public opinion’), by prejudice, custom, want of knowledge, want of 
money, want of strength, into, say, the meagre Pattern-Figure that, in these 
days, meets you in all thoroughfares; a ‘God-created Man,’ all but abnegating 
the character of Man; forced to exist, automatized, mummy-wise (scarcely in 
rare moments audible or visible from amid his wrappages and cerements), as 
Gentleman or Gigman; and so selling his birthright of Eternity for the three 
daily meals, poor at best, which Time yields :—is not this spectacle itself highly 
romantic, tragical, if we had eyes to look at it?” It is the romance and the 
tragedy of the spectacle to which Mr. Howells deliberately closes his eyes. He 
divorces the particular from the general and places it under the microscope. The 
commonplace is not rimmed round with wonder to him as it is to Tolstoi. He 
paints bubbles detached from the element in which they swim and into which 
they disappear when pricked. He sees and describes the meagre Pattern-Figure, 
not the God-created man. His work is done deftly and cleverly enough, but you 
yearn for some recognition of the fact that it is the conventional and not the real 
man he is painting, that even Dan Maverings have souls “reaching upward to 
Heaven and downward to Hell,’’ that the surface view is not the only view. In- 
deed, it is to be feared that Mr. Howells looks upon the conventional man as the 
only real man, as is shown by his recent little epilogue concerning the card-board 
grasshopper. Now, Dan Mavering is something of a card-board grasshopper, 
Tito Melema is the reality. 


But why should the Reviewer use any poor words of his own, when directly 
at hand, in R. L. Stevenson’s “ Memories and Portraits” (Scribners), is the 
following excellent characterization of Mr. Howells, to every word of which he 
fully accedes ?—“ His own works and those of his pupils and masters singly occupy 
his mind; he is the bond-slave, the zealot, of his school; he dreams of an 
advance in art like what there is in science; he thinks of past things as radically 
dead; he thinks a form can be outlived : a strange immersion in his own history ; 
a strange forgetfulness of the history of his own race! Meanwhile, by a glance 
at his own works (could he see them with the eager eyes of his readers) much 
of this illusion would be dispelled. For while he holds all the poor little 
orthodoxies of the day,—no poorer and no smaller than those of yesterday and 
to-morrow, poor and small, indeed, only so far as they are exclusive,—the living 
quality of much that he has done is of a contrary, I had almost said of a hereti- 
cal, complexion. A man, as I read him, of an origiially strong, romantic bent, 
a certain glow of romance still resides in many of his books and lends them 
their distinction. As by accident he runs out and revels in the exceptional ; and 
it is then, as often as not, that his reader rejoices,—justly, as I contend. For in 
all this excessive eagerness to be centrally human, is there not one central human 
thing that Mr. Howells is tempted too often to neglect?—I mean himself. A 
poet, a finished artist, a man in love with the appearance of life, a cunning 
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reader of the mind, he has other passions and aspirations than those he loves to 
draw. And why should he suppress himself and do such reverence to the 
Lemuel Barkers? The obvious is not of necessity the normal; fashion rules 
and deforms; the majority fall tamely into the contemporary shape, and thus 
attain, in the eyes of the true observer, only a higher power of insignificance; 
and the danger is lest, in seeking to draw the normal, a man should draw the 
null, and write the novel of society instead of the romance of man.” 

There are many more equally excellent things in this book, as well as in the 
companion volume, “ Virginibus Puerisque,” which also comes to us from the 
Messrs. Scribner. The grace and delicacy, the just artistic instinct, the curious 
aptness of phrase, which distinguish thése essays can be fully appreciated only by 
a reader who loves to go back to them again and again after a first perusal. In 
one of his Editorial studies Mr. Howells has a rather slighting review of “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Well, if Mr. Howells can persuade us that “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde” and “The New Arabian Nights” represent the art of the past, 
while “ April Hopes” represents that of the future, he will turn us all into old 
fogies with the laudatio temporis acti on our recalcitrant lips. 


As far back as 1872 a gentleman in San Francisco named Eadweard Muy- 
bridge had a dispute with a friend as to the exact series of motions made by a 
horse at full speed. To settle the question, Mr. Muybridge made an instantaneous 
lateral photograph from a trotting horse, and proved his point. This seems a 
commonplace matter, like the apple which fell in Newton’s orchard. But Mr. 
Muybridge did not stop here. He devised an automatic electro-photographic 
apparatus for the purpose of binding upon paper successive phases of animal 
locomotion, and in 1878 published a few photographs under the title “The Horse 
in Motion.” In 1879 he resumed his experiments, and soon became convinced, 
as he says, “that a comprehensive and systematic investigation with improved 
mechanical appliances and newly-discovered chemical manipulations would 
demonstrate many novel facts, not only interesting to the casual observer, but 
of indisputable value to the artist and to the scientist.” But the investigation 
demanded so large an outlay of money that for a period Mr. Muybridge was in 
despair. At last the University of Pennsylvania took the prosecution of the 
investigations under its own patronage, and afforded every facility for photo- 
graphing men, beasts, and birds. The result is a collection of seven hundred and 
eighty-one plates. Of these, five hundred and sixty-two represent human beings, 
draped, partially draped, or nude, walking, running, leaping, wrestling, descend- 
ing or ascending stairs, carrying burdens, turning round, etc., mechanics at their 
various trades, athletes in their exercises, women at their household duties, oarsmen, 
base-ball-players, and cricket-players in the performance of some representative 
act.- The remaining two hundred and nineteen plates represent wild and do- 
mestic animals and birds in motion. A plate is not a single picture, but a series 
of pictures varying from twelve to thirty-six, representing successive phases of 
some one act photographed with automatic electro-photographic apparatus con- 
secutively from one point of view, or, more usually, consecutively and synchro- 
nously from two or three points of view. The immense interest and value of 
these pictures may be estimated from the fact that some of these pictures repre- 
sent an action (as, for instance, one step of a galloping horse) completed in the 
two-hundredth part of a second or less, and that the successive phases of the 
action consequently represent what took place at each successive two-thousandth 
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part of asecond. Some of the revelations made in this way are sufficiently curious, 
the running horses and dogs and the flying birds twisting themselves into shapes 
which would be called impossible if the camera could lie. Is there a subtile 
moral to be drawn here?—for example, that the artist should paint things as 
they appear to the eye, and not as they really are? and would this be an argu- 
ment in favor of Howells or against him? Analogies are two-edged swords, 
Until we have definitely settled which is the conventional and which the real 
grasshopper, it may be as well not to pursue this analogy too far. To return 
to Mr. Muybridge, it should be noted, in conclusion, that his plates are published 
in book-form under the general title of “ Animal Locomotion,” and that a collec- 
tion of any one hundred photographs, which the intending purchaser may select, 
constitutes a copy of the book, though there is nothing to prevent the purchaser 
from taking the whole number if he so desire. 


“Jean Monteith,” by M. G. McClelland (Holt), and “ A Magnificent Ple- 
beian,” by Julia Magruder (Harpers), are novels by Southern ladies who have 
recently won their spurs,—if that metaphor be allowable in the case of ladies. 
Neither is quite as good as the book by which these authors first came into notice, 
though both are interesting and readable. “A Magnificent Plebeian,” in spite of 
its high-sounding title, deals with ordinary men and women. The mixed char- 
acter of human action and the moderate level of human perfection are well rep- 
resented. We cannot help placing a certain agreeable confidence in a writer who 
seems to have neither the power nor the wish to abuse our confidence, and, as 
each incident and phase in the development of character is probable without 
being obvious, we gently slide along, contented with the writer and her story, 
until we reach the end. “Jean Monteith” aims at a higher level and presents 
more heroic characters. Jean herself is well drawn, though the earnest, coura- 
geous, unconventional girl who studies medicine and helps to cut off a man’s arm 
without wincing is not altogether new in fiction. Neither is the plot new. An 
honorable man engaged to one girl and in love with another has often proved a 
nice study for the moralist in fiction. One must thank Miss McClelland for 
that her morality is not the conventional one of Haggard’s “ Jess,” for instance. 
Here is how one of the characters lays down the law to the hero: “I say that 
for a man to marry one woman in the flesh, when he has already espoused another 
woman in the spirit, is to make of his life an incarnate lie.” 


Those who are acquainted with the works of Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson 
are aware that her flow of words is often too much for her as well as for her 
readers. It swamps whatever sense her writings might have had. In “ At the 
Mercy of Tiberius” (Carleton) they will find as great a flow of words as ever, as 
meagre a trickling of sense. So much of the plot as the Reviewer can see through 
the fog of fine language in which it is enveloped is singularly unpleasant. There 
is a murder-trial, for example, reported with all the minutie of indictments, 
speeches of opposing counsel, judge’s charge, etc. (one hundred pages in all), 
and counsel and judge talk the same picturesque nonsense as the author and all 
her other characters. By dint of long words, long sentences, and an infinite in- 
genuity in not coming to the point, she has strung out her novel to six hundred 
pages. There are so many characters and so much talk and so many words and 
80 many pages and so much Latin and Greek and law and medicine and philos- 
ophy and religion and penitence that the impression left on the mind is one of 
unutterable weariness, 
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THE Mohawk Valley in New York State has often been the theme for pen 
and pencil. The traveller, after clearing the sandy, pine-covered hills west of 
Albany, enters upon the broad and beautiful valley, and then, from the car- 
window, the soft and rounded hills, the generous meadows, the wide and placid 
river slip by in a succession of charming scenes of rural beauty. There is even 
a touch of the picturesque along the canal, where the lazy white boats drift 
through rich fields and along the edge of deep woods. This was the home of 
the old Dutch settler. These were the scenes of famous Indian fights. The 
very names of the towns recall the old Revolutionary heroes,—Oriskany, Fort 
Herkimer, Indian Castle, Fort Stanwix. Every name is a heroic bit of American 
history. At Little Falls the road, the canal, and the river dispute for a pass 
through the castellated, rocky hills, and then the broad valley spreads wide 
again. To the thoughtful traveller this lovely Mohawk country presents many 
features of peculiar interest. It is plainly an agricultural region, and yet every 
town along the way seems absorbed in manufactures. It was at one time a great 
wheat country, and is to this day a prosperous dairy district, and yet it is one of 
the great manufacturing centres of the Union. The towns seem like tiny cities, 
for the brick blocks and huge factories stand among the farms. The very smoke 
from tall chimneys drifts over the pastures and orchards, and the people seem 
equally ready with the lathe and the harvester. 

Old Fort Herkimer marks one of the historic points in the valley. Only 
a few miles to the west, General Herkimer met his last wound in the battle of 
Oriskany. Between these two places there sprang up, not many years ago, in 
one of these little towns, one of the most famous arms-factories in the world. In 
the huge, many-windowed buildings that make a brick town in the little village, 
were made the rifles that woke the echoes on the battle-fields of every continent, 

It is well worth while to pause here, for a curious thing has happened. The 
great shops that once turned out millions of rifles that carried misery and tears 
to every land, now make new weapons of precision for the advance of peace 
and civilization. Once these factories were helping to put back the hands on 
the clock of good times. Now they are making it easier for the widow, the 
young ‘girl, and the hard-worked clerk to earn a living, and saving a thousand 
smal] miseries and delays in every counting-room and office in the world. There 
seems to be a certain poetic justice that here, in this peaceful valley, the great 
gun-factory should be making a machine likely to do more good than all the 
guns ever made, and a machine that is the embodiment of the ‘American idea 
that whatever saves labor adds to the sum of human happiness. 

One of the most curious things in the history of the race is the very long 
time it took for men to discover any method of making a record. It is easy to 
call the most ancient inscriptions of Egypt old. They are old, and yet, compared 
with the countless ages that passed before the historical period began, the most 
venerable written records are only as last month’s magazine,—a very late back 
number, The invention of a stylus, pen, or other tool with which to make a 
mark on wax, on sheep-skins, or on papyrus was really the most remarkable in- 
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vention ever made. It made marks. Marks were letters, the dry wrappings for 
thoughts, that thoughts might live when the speaker died, that thoughts might 
travel from land to land. The invention of the printing-press was a small affair 
compared to the making of the first pen. People said that when the railroads 
came horses would disappear, whereas now there are more horses than ever. No 
doubt the printing-press suggested the same fear,—that pens would be useless. 
This is the printing age, and yet more pens are made, more paper used for writing, 
than ever before. Moreover, this is the great writing country, for the good 
people of these United States consume, every man, woman, and child, no less 
than seventeen pounds of paper apiece every year. We are a nation of readers, 
and, of course, everything that is read, whether printed or written, must first be 
written with the pen. There is no art, trade, profession, or work that is not re- 
corded on paper ; there is no language where the scratching of a pen is not heard, 
unless it be some savage speech which the enterprising missionary has not yet 
translated. The fact is, one of the great burdens of this age is writing, and par- 
ticularly letter-writing. The literary scholar may mourn the days of fine letter- 
writing, when an Addison or a Lamb wrote elegant essays, and say these are 
prosy days when the world is in too great a hurry for fine letter-writing. It 
doesn’t make much difference. The world has a certain mild contempt for the 
lazy days when fine letters about nothing were written, because it well knows to 
its sorrow that this is indeed the letter-writing age and the burden of correspond- 
ence is the great complaint of cities. Congress may be wise. to send a letter for 
two cents from Eastport to Los Angeles, but cheap mails have made us a nation 
of letter-writers. 

To the slaves of the pen letter-writing is simply a horror. The use of a 
pen implies an unhealthful position, small, wearisome labor, and, if kept up too 
long, the writer’s cramp. Moreover, the too free use of the pen is apt to create 
a moral indigestion in the mind of the reading public. 

The idea that some day people would write letters without a pen seems to 
have attracted attention more than a century and a half ago. In 1714 the first 
patent was taken out in England for a machine for printing one letter at a time 
on paper. <A certain Henry Mill had the courage to attack this most difficult 
problem of making a practical writing-machine, but the brave man died with 
his machine. It was a failure, and for one hundred and fifty years nothing of 
importance was done in this promising field. In 1867 two inventors, printers 
by trade, C. Latham Sholes and Samuel W. Soulé, were at work in Milwaukee 
on a machine for numbering the pages of blank-books. Mr. Carlos Glidden, 
also an inventor, saw the machine and said it would be better to use it for print- 
ing letters instead of numbers. A mere casual remark, and yet it marked the 
birth of a great invention. Nothing was done about it for some time, when 
there was a report in the Scientific American of a machine that would print one 
letter at a time on paper. This machine was invented by a Mr. John Pratt, of 
Alabama, then residing in England, and, while it does not appear to have come 
to anything, the description of it spurred the Milwaukee inventors to efforts in a 
wholly new direction. The idea was a good one. Capital believed in it, lent its 
aid, and in time the new machine, with all its crudities, came to the great shops at 
Tlion on the Mohawk. Here it took on many important improvements, and be- 
came a really practical machine, that could be manufactured on a commercial 
scale, and that could be used by any one with the utmost ease. 

A machine that will take the place of the pen must perform nearly one 
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hundred different things at 
the will of the operator. 
To do this and to write 
rapidly, it must be as com- 
plicated as a church organ 
and’as rapid in action as a 
piano. Not only must it 
make seventy or more dif- 
ferent characters at will on 
paper, but it must in some 
manner control the move- 
ment of the pen in two direc- 
tions, must space off lines, 
words, and paragraphs, and, 
once filled with paper, must 
do the whole of the work 
of writing, except the actual 
thinking and composition. 

There is a certain curious 
fascination about any first- 
class piece of mechanism, 
There are some machine-tools that seem so intelligent that we linger over-them 
as if they were in some strange fashion relatives of the race, only a little less 
than human. This writing-machine takes on something of this character. We 
see a skilful operator use one in seemingly a careless way, and presently we hold 
in our hands a letter, complete in every detail, beautifully clear and distinct, and 
expressing the very thoughts that ran through the operator’s mind as his nimble 
fingers flew in a kind of crazy dance over the keys. It seems precisely as if the 
machine wrote the letter, and we are not at all surprised to see what a good 
speller it is and how nice it can be in the matter of punctuation. In looking at 
the written letter, we see it is printed in clear types. It was a wise child who 
said that “of course Adam in giving names to the animals called a pig a pig. 
Anybody could see that.”” In like manner anybody could see that a machine that 
writes with types is a “ type-writer.” 

Let us look at it for a moment. It stands complete and self-contained 

on the table, and occupies a 
space a trifle less than eighteen 
inches square. The machine 
is quite open on every side, so 
that its entire construction can 
be seen at @ glance. The : eo : 
most striking feature.in front Cag 7 ¥ : 
is the key-board, arranged in ; Bhs ’ ie 
four banks, On top aretwo Men seit : 
rollers, one of rubber and the 
other of wood, and they natu- 
rally suggest some form of 
“ feed,” such as is familiar in 
the sewing -machi*es, print- 
ing-press, and many other ma- PUTTING IN OONNECTING-RODS AND LEVERS, 
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chines. We slip a sheet between the rolls, and, turning the larger one, we find, 
as we expected, that the paper can be given or “ fed” to the machine. We now 
gently tap on one of the keys, and upon looking at the paper find it has been im- 
pressed with a letter corresponding to the key touched. Simple as pie-crust ; and 
yet a hundred acute minds have tried to do as good work in some other way and 
failed. Let us examine the thing from a technical point of view. The most 
simple motion that can be made with the hand isa gentle tapping with one finger. 
It involves the smallest motion and the least movement of the muscles, To make 
the simple “lower-case” letter m with the pen requires six movements of the pen 
guided by the muscles of three fingers, and a seventh movement if the pen is to 
be moved along to prepare for the next word or letter. On the machine one 
downward stroke prints the letter, and the instant the finger is released from the 
key all the work of spacing the paper for the next letter is performed automati- 
cally and without the least care or thought on the part of the writer. More than 
eighty different letters or other marks can be printed on a single type-writer. 
Observe another thing. There are not eighty keys, but only half as many. 
There must be capital letters and small letters in every good piece of writing. 
Were it not for the capitals we might not always be sure whether a poem was 
poetry or prose. If every letter were to have a key, there would be’so many 
that the key-board would be spread out too wide or too long, and the hand would 
lose time in moving from one to another. Notice that there are two keys that do 
not impress letters on the paper. These correspond to the silent but important 
“combination stops” of an organ. They change the character of the printing- 
keys, causing them to print capitals or small letters at will. We now see why 
each key has two letters, two numerals, or other marks. Touch one of these me- 
chanical keys and all other keys print capitals. Remove the finger and they all 
print small letters again. Moreover, the machine can be arranged to print capital 
letters continuously by the mere turn of a hook, and quite independent of the 
mechanical key controlling the capital letters, There is a certain common-sense 
bit of science in this arrangement, for not only is there a gain in time in the use 
of a small key-board, but it is less of a mental effort to remember the position of 
forty keys than eighty keys. 

In mechanics we may lay it down as a rule that whatever piece of mechanism 
performs any given work with the fewest parts, in the most direct and simple 
manner, and with the least expenditure of time and labor, is the best. The ob- 
ject here is to impress a type on paper by the downward pressure of the finger on 
akey. This is the most simple muscular action of the hand. How shall it be 
transformed into an impression on paper? Each key is placed on a lever pivoted 
at its opposite end. From a point on the lever extends a rod to a short arm of forged 
steel, and so suspended on pivots that the slightest pressure on the key causes this 
pivoted arm, called the “ type-arm,” to rise till the steel type on its end strikes 
and leaves its impression on the paper. It is essentially a piano action reduced 
to the utmost simplicity. It would be impossible to do the work with a less 
number of parts, or in a more direct and simple manner. In this machine all 
the type-arms are arranged in a circle, and each arm strikes in exactly the same 
place. Looking closely, it is seen that the pivots on which the arms move are 
not all on the same level in this circle. The object sought is that every type-arm 
strike in precisely the same place, and that the printed letters are all in line, and 
that the printed page be fair and straight. A very slight “play” or side move- 
ment of the type-arm at its bearing would be greatly magnified at the end, and 
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this device of placing the arms in different positions in the circle gives a longer 
and better bearing at the point of support, and thus reduces this movement to a 
minimum. This may seem a mechanical trifle, but it is suggestive because it 
points to the extreme care that has been bestowed on this machine in the simple 
matter of making a fair copy,—a technical refinement, perhaps, but it is this 
that gives character to all really fine machinery, be it a watch or a steam-engine. 

There is in every fine machine an evolution of construction as well as an 
evolution of design or invention. In examining this machine we find it consists 
essentially of four chief parts, the frame, the carriage or travelling portion (in- 
cluding the feed-rolls), the spacing device for controlling the spaces between 
words and letters, and the action or printing. mechanism. Four pictures here 
illustrate four principal stages in the construction of this machine and give an 
excellent idea of the method of work pursued in the shops at Ilion. A special - 
tool is required for the making of the types used in this machine. Cast-metal 
type would be battered to pieces at 
once; engraved steel type would ar | 
stand the work, but were the type Mh 
so made, the cost of the type alone 
would exceed the present cost of 
the entire machine. By the use of 
this special tool, it is possible to 
make the type of hardened steel 
and beautifully sharp and clear, at 
a price that brings the type-writer 
within the reach of the business 
community. 

Dies of hardened steel are made 
for each letter or each pair of letters, 
for double-printing type-writers, 
and are placed in a circular holder, so that there is a form or cylinder of types 
with cut-in or impressed letters. The bits of steel for the types are placed in 
a long holder side by side and firmly locked in place. The holder is then drawn 
through the machine, being powerfully pressed against the cylinder, the ends of 
the type meeting the dies and being squared or upset. The metal fills the dies, 
producing an exact impression of each on the end of each bit, the surplus metal 
forming a shoulder or head at the end, precisely as if it had been “upset” by a 
blow from a hammer. The finished types come from the machine as soft steel, 
and are then hardened and made ready for the type-writer. The types are 
made in several styles suitable for English, Spanish, French, Russian, and other 
languages. 

The Standard Type-writer is now a familiar tool in every land. It needs 
no detailed description. It writes. It is a practical working machine. Jt meets 
a real human want. As has been said of the telephone, it has made business 
possible. It has made it possible for the merchant to attend to his correspond- 
ence with ease and promptitude. It is the true “eight-hour advocate,” for it 
has shown that business of all kinds can be done in less time per day, and has 
stimulated the early-closing movement in all commercial circles. The use of 
the type-writer can be learned in a few hours. All the rest is practice. Its use 
is not, as some have thought, an art,—it is an occupation, and in this sense it 
has been of great benefit in every community by giving remunerative employ- 
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ment to great numbers of people. It is used by the blind as readily as a piano, 
while in the hands of a practised operator the smallness of the key-board and the 
lightness and uniformity of touch make it possible to print at the dictation of 
any careful speaker. Of course it cannot be used to report Phillips Brooks, for 
even the flying pencil of the stenographer must race to do that, but for any one 
who has his thoughts well in hand it is quite possible to dictate them to the 
operator and see the words printed as they are spoken. 

The Remington Standard Type-writer, as now made at Ilion, is more a 
growth than an invention. The essential features of the first machine, made 
about sixteen years ago, still survive in the Standard Type-writer, but all parts 
have been improved year by year. Nor does improvement stop now. Away in 


A SECTION OF THE ADJUSTING-ROOM. 


_ one corner of the great works at Ilion sits a student of mechanism, a man of ap- 
plied science, employed, at more than a cabinet minister’s salary, to study, to im- 
prove, to consider every suggestion offered from any quarter, and to adopt it, 
whatever the cost, if it will in any detail improve the machine as an instrument 
of precision. It is the sum of many inventions, the outcome of many bright 
and acute minds intent on the one object of making the best possible writing- 
machine. It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that the type-writer has taken 
its place as one of the few great American inventions that rise above the general 
mass of tools and machines that have placed American ideas in the front rank in 
the world’s work and business. 

All manufactures attract talent, and in this great workshop are some of the 
most skilled and intelligent workmen in the country. The finishing and align- 
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ment work is performed by young men, graduates of the high schools, because! 


the work demands more than trained hands. It requires a trained mind, and in 
this respect the Manufacturing Company have been wise in securing the best 
talent, on the principle that it is a better business policy to make a first-rate 
‘machine than to make a cheap machine. 

The best tools, the most skilful workmen, and the highest business talent 
are and must be used. There is nothing so successful as success, and it is nota 
matter of surprise that type-writers to the value of a million and a half dollars a 
year come from this great establishment to the Broadway house of Wyckoff, Sea- 
mans & Benedict, from which, through its various branches, they are dispersed to 
every part of the known world. 

The progress of the Remington Type-writer suggests some curious reflections. 
It has met a human want, and the want once satisfied will always exist. Did the 
machine not meet a want, were it impossible to meet a want, the want itself would 
disappear. The demand for the machine increases at an extraordinary rate every 
year. If it enters a counting-room, office, or study, it remains, and is only the fore- 
runner of others.* It has reduced enormously the labor of correspondence in every 
business centre, and saved to the professions as well a vast aggregate of time, labor, 
eyesight, and general vexation of spirit. It is the pen of the future, the indispen- 
sable adjunct of every art, trade, and profession. The time will come and is 
coming fast when nine-tenths of all the writing done in the world will be printed 
in clear, bold type that will be a pleasure to read, and the golden days of fine 
letter-writing, so mourned by the lovers of good literature, may yet return. It 
being easy to write, and still more easy to read, people will write better letters, 
better briefs, better sermons, and better poems, at an immense gain in the general 
sum of human happiness. 





* Two large concerns in this country employ each about five hundred, and the Govern- 
ment at Washington as many more. . 
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-Messrs, WILLIAM KnaBE & Co. have just furnished to Governor Beaver, 
of Pennsylvania, a beautiful upright grand piano, ordered by him for the execu- 
tive mansion at Harrisburg. The case is of rich variegated rosewood, and the 
instrumental part of the highest order of merit, with a tone of very rich and 
sympathetic quality, and a touch of remarkable ease and elasticity. A very fine 
concert grand was supplied by them recently to Governor Fitzhugh Lee for the 
executive mansion at Richmond, Virginia, which, excepting some of the out- 
side ornamentation of the case, is a fac-simile of the celebrated Knabe grand in 
the White House. ; 


Horsrorp’s AciD PHOSPHATE.—In Epilepsy.—Dr. A. L. Turner, Head 
Physician, Bloomsburg Sanitarium, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, says, “ Have 
prescribed it in several hundred cases of epilepsy, and always with good results, 
As an adjunct to the recuperative powers of the nervous are I know of 
nothing to equal it.” 


Two very interesting literary events of the present year will be the issue of 
novels by Amélie Rives and Thomas Nelson Page, their first efforts in this line. 
Both will appear in Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Horsrorp’s AciD PHOSPHATE.—In Sleeplessness.—Dr. E. L. H. Barry, 
Jerseyville, Illinois, says, “I used it in a case of sleeplessness, and it acted like 
a charm,” 


In consequence of the special nature of this number as a woman’s number, - 
the third instalment of Judge Tourgee’s “ With Gauge & Swallow” has been’ 
postponed to the March issue. 


HorsForp’s Actp PHosPHATE.—In Nervous Prostration.—Dr. O. C. Stout, 
Syracuse, New York, says, “I have no doubt of its efficacy in all cases of ner- 
vous prostration. I gave it to one patient who was unable to transact the most 
ordinary business: as he explained it, his brain was ‘tired and confused’ upon 
' the least exertion mentally. Immediate benefit followed the use of the Acid 
Phosphate, and he owed his recovery to it.” 


_ CARDINAL NEWMAN recently wrote to The Cambrian, a Welsh newspaper, 
to repudiate the fourth stanza of “ Lead, kindly light.” The cardinal wrote 
three stanzas; the fourth, as published in the “ Hymnal Companion,” was added 
by E. H. Bickersteth, the present bishop of Exeter. 


HorsForp’s Acip PHOSPHATE.—Charming Effect.—Dr. J. R. Schwartz, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, says, “I used it in a case of dyspepsia with charming 
effect, and am much pleased with it,” 


Don Pratt claims that the word “crank,” now so familiar, was first applied | 


by him to Horace Greeley, whom he compared to a crank grinding out hobbies, 
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GROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


.This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 

More ec 1 than the poe AR kinds, and 

wane be sold in competition with the Co pee of low test, short 
it, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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N; 
Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and . 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
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